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PREPACE 


In October, 1939, after o month when it had seemed that war migin: 
alter everybody's plans, I received 45 hours! notice to seil for Indic. 
It hrd been decijed that trained administrators were more ureently 
required there than in the Army. 

This book may seem too much concerned, during a time of war, with 
a background of peace. Yet, there were times when we envied our Army 
friends the companionship in danger of their comrades in arms.°* 

That first great Punjab civilian, John Lawrence, had had siniiar 
feelings, caught up so often in wars and the rumour of wars. Evcr since 
his day the Punjab had kept its reputation for a strong and efficient 
Civil Service based on hard work and intimate knowledge of the districts. 
I am proud to have belonged to the Punjab Commission. This book is about 
the people and the land whom we served. When the Punjab was partitioned 
in 1947 not only did a career come to an end, but a country was destroyed 
which, over a century, we had created. 

When I went out to the Punjab in 1939 I was homesick for my native 
Yorkshire for a year. I have been homesick for the Punjab for thirty 
years since 1947. But the Punjab as it was no longer exists. This is 


the story of its last eight years. 
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LNELUDE 7. - Cleveland 
I grew up in Cleveland, e country of family farms that lics between 
the Tees and the moors that stretch south from the Cleveland Hills. My 
family had no connection with India. "hey were mainly small farmers or 
farm lebourers, with one or two blacksmiths and a shoemaker amongst them. 
There was cnly Uncle Fred who had been all his life in the Navy and the 
Merchant Navy. He knew Calcutta and the ways of the Hooghly well. In my 
Aunt Emaa's sitting room was a splendid fan of peacock's feathers, and a 
stuffed :;ongoore, frozen in deadly combat with a snake. 

Unele Fred was short, broad, and immensely strong. In his youth, if 
he really got going when on shore leave, it took four policemen to hold him. 
it was always exciting to meet him on leave, full of strange oaths and 
stories of tropical heat. In the later twenties he gave up the sea for the 
new I.C.I. works at Billingham. But he never really settled on shore. 
After some years the call of the sea wes too much for him and off he went 
again to the East. I visited his ship in Middlesbrough docks. He was 
Quartermaster, with a comfortable, small cabin, end a lascar crew to control 
- thin, dark men with faded blue cotton clothes, shivering in the cold damp 
Northern climate and longing for the heat of the Indian Ocean once more. 
The silent fan in Uncle Fred's cabin was a reminder of that heat. Though 
fascinated by the stories, I had no desire to gc to India myself. I 
wanted to be a farmer. 

My mother had gone through the arduous training of a nurse in the 
first years of the century, hard worked, under-paid, and very often under- 
fed. In spite of this she had got the nickname "Cocky", and cocky she has 
remained through the various fortunes and misfortunes of ninety years. 
During the war, she married a minor executive who died of pneumonie shortly 
after my birth, leaving no provision whatsoever. We lived with my maternal 
Grandparents in a poor street in Middlesbrough, except for periods when 
Mother got a job as housekeeper at some country vicarage or farmhouse. 
These were the times I loved most, the fields and the woods, the country 
life and the village schools. For years afterwards, in that dusty street 
of Middlesbrough, I would dream of them. My grandfather had a similar 
nostalgia all his life. He was a village carpenter, a master-craftsman who 
had had to seek employment in the towm. He worked in Middlesbrough all his 


life until he died of consumption at 68. By that time I was at Middlesbrough 


ae OS 
igh School, wich my grandfather had helped to build in the carly ycere of 
the century. . : 

Life had been difficult for her for many years, and there vas heppin- 
css and relie? on Mother's face when she came home one day with the news 
that she had been given an appointment by the Board of Guardians az Child 
Welfare Officer, ot the wonderful salary of £120 per annum. To us in 1925 
that was wealth. Through illness and transfers between schools, I had lost 
a year and 7 could not sit for the scholarship exemination from my element 
ary school. But Mother was determined that I should go to the High {chool 
and paid the tees of three guineas a term from that salary of £2120. 

In 1928 the Great War was only ten years away. Many of the Nigh 
School staff had been through it. Host impressive wes Wallace, with weather 
beaten skin and jutting jaw, a real fighting face. Some of his fingers had 
been blown off at Paschendael. Wallace ran the harriers, with hot cocca 
after runs, and harriers' camps at Kildale.: 

Wilson Smith was a slight, gentle man who introduced us to French 
through phonetics, an introduction of the greatest value later. Like 
Wallace, he was a lover of the countryside, and would be found at any camp 
that was going - Scouts or Harriers. Then there was George Oswald Fox, 
Senior French - who at first seemed aloof, and always Olympian, largely 
because of shrapnel in the back. He first introduced me to the wild inner 
moors beyond the Cleveland Hills, which have been an abiding love. These 
last two gave me also, between them, a love of French and of Trance that has 
added an extra dimension to life, another richness that has grown with the 
years. <All three remained friends and part of the Cleveland background into 
ripe years of retirement. 

Was it my own antipathy to science that mace all science teachers seem 
- to me — lacking in any personal appeal? One of them, in charge of the 
School Scout troop, together with the Troop Leader, a King's Scout with an 
armful of badges, turned me down in an interview for admission to the School 
Scout Troop. I was thin, pale-faced, bespectacled - very unpromising 
material. But Mother was most anxious that I shouId become a Scout. Her 
younger brother, Frank, had been one of the first Boy Scouts in Middlesbrough, 
in the Ist Settlement Troop. From the way everyone spoke of him he must have 
been a wonderful person. I have always had a memory of a leafy lane, a deep 


ditch, and a lych gate — Ormesby Church. He took me there tn a push chair 
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when I was one wand a half. With other se uts he went on Coast Guard duty 
during the wer and was uccidentelly shot in a training camp. His scout shirt 
and badges had been carcfully preserved. 

It might be said oure was an umlucky family. Another brother - my 
Uncle Albert - who lived with us, had lost a leg in an accident in his teens, 
with no compensation. All his life thereafter he struggled against pain and 
discomfort, earning a meagre living as shoe-repairer. All his savings went 
on buying new and more comfortable artificial limbs. Here is just an example 
of the fear, depression and poverty wich linsered on for even the upper 
working classes during the first thirty years of this century. For such 
people were craftsmen, not just labourers. There were many worse off, whose 
children - just the other side of Newport Road - went in rags and barefcot. 
If there is more violent crime and juvenile indiscipline now, it is nothing 
compared with the violence and misery that society once inflicted on so many 

It was easy enough to get into the Scout troop at St. Alban's Church. 
The Scoutmaster was a strong, alert, handsome man of 25, John Haymonds. 
He had left St. Paul's elementary school (and that could be described as 
little more than a slum school) at 13, during the war, but was now in the 
purchasing department of the I.C.I., the new colossus at Billingham, and . 
rising rapidly with it. His younger brother, Arthur, was Troop Leader, just 
as impressive as the High School one, with King's Scout badge and All-round 
cords. He had just started work in Bolckow's (Steel) Office, and shortly 
became Assistant Scout Master. For these two Scouting was a game that they 
were youns encueh to enjoy on level terms; rough games in the church hall, 
tracking games out into the country, summer camps -— axemanship and woodsmoke, 
peaty moorland streams and camp fire songs. I was never any good at organ- 
ised games but Scouting became an obsession, the ruling passion of my life 
for the next three years. TIread Policy Organisation and Rules until I 
could quote almost any paragraph on demand. I had —- and still have - my 
Uncle Frank's "Boy Scouts' Handbook" (1915) and I turned my enthusiastic 
attention to one proficiency badge after another. Leather-worker, with 
Uncle Albert's assistance, and Carpenter, with my grandfather's, were eusy, 
although grandfather, in the last year of his life, made some caustic comments 
on my dovetail joints. "Thoo'll nivver make a craftsman, lad" he said. And 
he was quite right. Even now our social and educational system sets far 


too great a value on mental skills compared with manual ones. 
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Ny real loves were the out of doors badges-- Teturaiist, Starman, 
Tethfinder, Camper , Stalker, and Tracker. ‘There were only two patroi>s in 
the troop - from twelve to sixteen of us altcgcther. I wes seon Patroi 
Leader of the Woodpeckers; the leader ci the Wolves was Fred Carvell, 

a ycer or two older thanme, serving his time as a bricklayer, very «trong 
end tough. One day there was a commotion at the top of Freé's street - 

@ Gang of lads from Cannon Street, where the policemen went in conples, 
had come on a foray and had some locsl lad up ageinst the wall. le was 
in tears. One or two adults passing by shouted at the gang to leave nim 
alone - with no effect. I came hesitatingly up the other side, “nowing 
it would be suicide for me to intervene, when suddenly I was avare of 
Fred coming up behind me. He took in the situation at a glance and 
veered into the centre of the road. Hands in pockets he headcd streight 
for the gang. The gang noticed him now and a Silence fell. There was a 
tenseness in the air and everyone's eyes were on Fred. Never altering 
his pace, hands still in pockets, he made for the leader, an inch or two 
bigger than himself. Tefore this. quiet confidence the leader stepped 
back. Tred never spoke but his right hand moved fast. There was a smack, 
a howl, a shout of approval from the passers-by - and the gang melted 
away. “But Fred didn't pass his First Class tests, and later it was I 

who had to step over his head to the position of Troop Leader. But if 

he was as contemptucus as some efficient N.C.0. for an officer untried 

in battle, he never showed it. And soon came a joint triumph. There 

was to be a Trek Cart Race at the District Jamboree. Arthur, Fred and I 
really got to work ca training our team for that. We got down to 60 
seconds flat for taking the cart to pieces and putting it together again. 
We knocked the High School Troop out in the first round, to my ereat 
Satisfaction - they hadn't a bricklayer in the team, of course —- and then 
met another crack team in the final. We had to take the cart to pieces, 
put it over a 5ft fence, put it together, race around a post, then back 
over the fence again. The first time it was a dead heat. The second 
time, some-one fumbled a lynch pin and the other téam got away from the 
fence. Fred couldn't contain himself. He heaved us away, saw that the 
others had gone a bit wide, and pulled us over to cut in. It was ungent- 
lemanly, but it succeeded. We caught the other side's wheel, there was 


a moment of confusion, and we emerged a second ehead at the fence. Our 
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irel. cart wes torn to picses, and red hurled wheels rigsht over the 
fence. 1t wer a miracle no one was hurt but it was the heat of battle, 
and we won. Years afterwards the photograph of that wiring team wee to 
appear (filched from me by some of my staif) ae the frontispiece of 2 
Punjab Boy Scouts! Bulletin, and it was these few ycars, and the memory 
of these men, which shaped my Indian future as much as anything. John 
and Arthur -- and Fred - were to affect the lives of e lot of jeonle in a 
lend ihcy never visited. 

But the early thirties were years of depression. Both John and 
Arthur were out of work for a time, in 1930, Did I know of a nice little 
camp-site not too far away y where they might spend the Summer in cemp, 
until things got better? I went to Bilsdale to exptore. It was June. 
The narrow white road wound up Ingleby Bank throvgh a natural forest of 
oak and alder and bird cherry. Everywhere was a thick carpet of bluebells 
and the scent was intoxicating. I followed a sheep-track into the depths 
of the wood. Blackbirds called and pheasants burst away. In a daze of 
beauty I came to a glade that was one mass of bluebells, and in the 
centre the hollow shell of what had once been 2 huge oak tree - a tree 
that must have been there, I thought, when Willian the Concueror was in 
those parts. 

I found a site at the head of Bilsdale, and all that summer, John 
and Arthur camped up there end I visited them at week-ends. They vere 
both anxious to use this time to get on, and were studying economics for 
the Chartered Secretaries' examination. We would walk dowm Clay Bank, 
with them trying to explain what a Bill of Exchenge was. Some months 
later they were back at work, progressing steadily to important positions. 
They were good friends to me, welcoming me for the first time into an 
adult circle. Their father was a lean wiry steel worker with a sardonic 
humour. He worked too hard all his life, and died at 69, after just four 
years of retirement. Both John and Arthur went to poor schools and had 
little help from early education. But they got on - and they helped me 
on as much as anyone else. : . 

The year 1931 to 1932 was School Certificate year. 

In the great hall of Constantine College, with the spaced desks, 
the sealed papers ceremonially handed out and eagerly scanned, the 
invigilator like a high priest on his dais, a completely new emotion 
gripped me. It was an intense joy, e@ complete concentration, where time 


ceased to exist, and three hours passed from life unnoticed, except that 
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the papéx hod 2een answered. Jj have felt the same sensation since, in 
climbing « Cirtficult mountain, crossing unknown country, or making love 
to w woman. 

We had hod a new Headmaster that year, Ww. W. Fletcher, a mathemati- 
Cian. Ne had been a Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge, and ecme to us 
from 5%. Pzul's School, London. When I went into his study one August 
day for thc results he greeted me with a warm, if somewhat amazed, smile 


- as one inight vhen an ugly duckling suddenly turns into a svan. "My 


dear fellicui" he said "Do you know what you've done - you've got five 
cistinct;onsi It's a school record! Now, we must get you straight onto 
an Oxford or Cambridge Open Scholarship. What subject do you think - 
mathematics perhaps — you have distinctions here in maths. and pliysics?" 
I hastily explained that though I hed enjoyed the logical beauty of maths. 
I thought my real bent was for History. "That's a pity - but we. have a 
new Senior History Master this yeer. He was an Open Scholar at Wadham —- 
I'il get on to him straight away. By the way, what will be the finencial 
situation at home?" I told him. "Well, you must be very grateful to 
your mother. But no need to worry now. You'll get a scholarship for the 
rest of your time at school — and you'll get the £10 Lowthian Bell prize 
out a ee From that time I never cost Mother a penny except for 
my board when at home. But I drank the wine of success for a week only. 
As soon as I met the new History Master. F. OM. Plant, I knew there was 
hard work ahead. Plant was an aloof type, conscious, one felt, that he 
had left the famous Lancashire public school, Rossall, for our rather 
inferior aceapiyennents But he was a professional scholar, and 
immediately pointed out that because my birthday fell in November 
instead of December, I would have to take an Open Scholarshin ("Mot over 
18 on December Ist.") before taking the Higher School Certificate, that 
is in one year and one term. He would help all he could - but he 
thought it was pretty impossible. 

From then on, except for a week in summer, I worked something 
like sixteen hours a day. I have never worked quite so hard since, 
except for a fortnight in Ferozepore when I was acting Deputy 
Commissioner on top of a full list as magistrate in my own court. i 
certainly was not thinking of India at this time. When Donald Hardy, 
who had gone from the High School to Cambridge three years before, passed 


top in the Civil Service examination and chose India, I thought he was 
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Sas 

On a visi’ to Richnend I had seen in the church a memorial to 
"John Laird Heir, first Lord Lawrence of the Punjab, who from the Civil 
Service of the East India Company rose to be Viceroy. His public service 
began anong the races of Upper India whose hearts he won and whose lives 
he inspired. In the Mutiny of 1857 he maintained the Punjab in peace 
and enabled cur armies to conauer Delhi. Born in this tow, Maren 4, 
1811. Baptized in this church." 

Plent was particularly strong on Imperial History, and the Empire 
seemed a grand thing then, a real and powerful entity, for which Seeley's 
"Expansicn of =mnire" was still the blueprint. However, my own ambitions 
went no further than Cambridge, and then perhaps teaching or lecturing. 

But in the second cold December, when Plant bade me farewell for 
Cembridge, he was still pessimistic. Perhaps he meant well but he 
needn't have been quite so blunt. "Go on - you haven't got a chance -— 
but good luck!" , 

I loved the old courts, the lawns and flowerbeds of Jesus. How 
I wanted to go there! I had a medical student's rooms on J. staircase, 
and a skeleton fell out of the cupboard onto me. Again there were those 
three-hour periods of intense concentration, the intelsctual pleasure 
of judgment, in selecting the right questions. Plant had picked a few 
winners, at any rate! Then the journey back - flat lands wheeling to the 
window, sad as sorrow. Crows tossed up by the wind of our passing, like 
scraps of black paper over the frozen furrows. 

One evening a few days before Christmas a telegram came ~ "Awarded 
£40 Exhibition Jesus —- Congratulations - Manning, Senior Tutor." I 
cycled over to the Head's house immediately, and i don't think my wheels 
touched the ground. He was as delighted as I was that the venture 
launched just fifteen months before had succeeded. "This deserves a 
drink" he said, and produced some sherry. 

All through the years at school J had looked up at gilt-lettered 
scholarship boards -— just two of them with twenty or thirty names on 
from the school's beginning. "J. Pringle - £60 Science Scholarship, 
£75 Middlesbrough Major Scholarship. D. P. Hardy, £80 State Scholarship, 
£75 Middlesbrough Major...."" and so on. Those boards acted as a consid- 


erable incentive. That summer, the Higher School Certificate made sure 
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that my name would go up with catictactorily lucrative figures 
abtackéd = "WY. Cowley £40 History Fohibition, £80 State Scholarchij, 
£75 Middleebrough Major Scholarship, £20 Thomas Dalkin Scholarship." 
I never did find out whe Thowas Dalkin was but he provided ne with 
pocket money for the next thcee years, and bought my first type- 
writer. The boards are things of the past. A few years later 
scholarships were far more gceneraily available, as many each year 
as had previously been won i» ten. The boards that had meant so 
much to my generation were taken dim, and eventually chopped up 


for firewood. 


PRELUDE - 2 Cambridge 


The cloistered courts were mine, the mellow old brick and the 
ancient carved stone, the great limes and horse-chesnuts towards 
Jesus Green, the Common end the river, the cstetely swans and the 
urgent, probing eights. ‘There was a fast walk across the Green 
cui round the Backs to lectures in the morning, a light Junch in 
my rooms, an hour or so's hard rowing in the afternoon, end a 
Jerge ard excellent dinner in Hall at night. Jesus was famous 
for its cuisine, and the panelled Hall, with paintings of former 
Masters and Tudor kings looking down on the polished oak tables 
was a beautiful setting. 

There was one snag. I had severe mental indigestion with two 
years’ effort in history. For my first tutorial with Bernard 
Manning I had to write an essay on the Value of History. I took 
a serious and painstaking view. The tutorial was shared with 
T. R. Tiller, who had beaten me to the College History Scholarship, 
and who had the rooms opposite mine under Archway. He is the one 
person I have ever met who corresponded to ny idea of a genius. 

He had a beautiful, sensitive face, a wave of soft hair, and was 

one of a brilliant coterie from Latymer, a famous London school, 

who had helped themselves to several scholarships at various colleges. 
I understood now what Plant had meant when he said I hadn't a chance. 
Tiller, in the most urbanely decisive way, demolished the concept 
that history had any value at al]. Tiller, of course, went on to 

get a double starred first - in History. Sut he hed convinced me. 
"Sir," I said to Manning (it took me a leng time to get used to the 
custom of addressing dons by their Christizn names), "I would like 

to change to English." The College, unfortunately, having awarded 
an Exhibition in History, could not permit me to read English. I 
sought some other loophole, and came up with the suggestion that I 

be allowed to read Economics Part 1. in my first year and go on to 
History Part 1. in my second. This proved acceptable, and I did 
well enough in Economics Part'1. to be allowed to go on with it, 

so that I never read History after all. Academically this was a 
mistake, but economics was good for my soul end more useful, both 

in India and later, than anything else would have been. 


Though I sometimes went in to hear G. M. Trevelyan lecturing; 


-~ 10 - 
there is no doubt that the Economics Facuit, «wus more intellectually 
stimulating end exciting at this tine than that of History. Men 
like A. CG. Pigou and D. i. Fevertso. were perhaps rather coldly 
academic. But there was the colourful personality of Keynes, then 
writing his General Theory of Bnployment, Interest and Money, which 
aid so much to affect the trend of economic thought and of Govern- 
ment policy. Pigou himself, and half the other members of the 
Faculty, would come to listen to Keynes. One sensed that here 
was theory and policy in the making. Those were the years of 
Devression, and this was the dovcurine of full employment taking 
shape, in angry criticism of the wasteful idleness of men and 
machines that was leaving the "Special Areas" derelict. Why, I 
thought myself, could there not: be a University of the Unemployed, 
to utilise all this forced leisure? But when the hunger-marchers 
came down from Jarrow, they were not allowed into College premises. 
This edict fired some of us to immediate rebellion, and we took 
a couple of pleasant young lads into my rooms for tea and supper, 
with 2a sing-song in between during which we learned to sing Blaydon 
Races, Cushy Butterfield and other Tyneside songs with the proper 
burr and intonation. 

One man who sympathised with me was John Hilton, the unorthodox 
Professor of Industrial Relations. He had won a Cambridge scholar- 
ship in his youth but being the only breadwinner of the family 
couldn't take it, and went to work in a factory. After many years 
in Industry and the I.1.0. he became the outstanding authority on 
Trades Unions end labour relations, - and came to Cambridge after 
all to take over the new Montague Burton Chair of Industrial 
Reletions. He ran e club for the unemployed in Cambridge, and was 
at home to his students every Sunday, with Mre. Hilton dispensing 
a generous tea. He thought nothing of whisking two of us off to 
Norwich when there was a bus-strike, to study the facts of the 
dispute, and talk with both sides. Few could resist his appeal, 
and his broadcasts made him nationally famous. 

It may have been some sub-conscious reaction against the more 
affluent and southern aspects of Cambridge life and culture thet 
prompted some of us to start a Cambridge University Yorkshire 
Society. The suggestion met with a good response and in my last 
two years at Cambridge I was very occupied with this. The exper- 
jence of working with a committce, and getting other people to do 


things, was very useful later. 
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A sBpecial subject for lurt ?. 2f the Economics Tripos that 
year of 1934 vas the Rieonorte Development of India. C.R.Foy had 
just spent some months in India to bring his knowledge up to date, 
and again one had the feeling of grappling with immediate and 
important practical probie.s, besides which Joan Robinson's mathe- 
matical curves of monopoly and cligopoly seemed merely an abstract 
academic exercise. I had chosen India because the alternatives 
were mathematical statistics wnd taxation, but I soon became 
fascinated. At this juncture Sir Udmurd Blunt gave a lecture 
about the Indien Civil Service. Like Hilton, Fay kept open house 
to his students on Friday tea-vimes, and I.C.S. probationers to 
whom he also lectured would come in, often in breeches straight 
from riding. Suddenly this seemed a very desirable life - riding 
around one's district, holding court under a pipul tree, tiger- 
shooting and pig-sticking. (I. never saw a tiger, and I never 
stuck a pig; otherwise the reality wes better than the dream). 

I hed perhaps still a faint hope of being my cellege's first 
economics don — but this other possibility grew daily more attra-— 
ctive. In turn of course it involved a stiff competitive exam- 
‘aination. However, Tripos first. I had missed a first in Fart l., 
being in the upper bracket of the second class. There had been 

oniy one or two firsts awarded. I worked hard to be in the few 

for part 2. ~ too hard, perhaps. For once I did not enjoy an 
examination. I felt ill, and impatient with some of the theore- 
tical and financial papers. And I remember the empty feeling 

when a week or two later I scanned the lists to find my name not 

ia the first class, nor even in the few at the ton of the second 
elass, but down amongst many in the second division of the second 
class. For the first time I felt the helpless frustration of having 
suffered something a bit unfair, an irrevocable decision without 
appeal that I could do nothing about. But I enjoyed my last week 
of Cambridge in June - madrigals under King"s Bridge, and Chinese 
lanterns floating slowly down the river; wisteria hung with flowers 
like blue grapes, a girl at Newnham called Wendy, the first who ever 
filled my heart; filled it with a gossamer-like romantic love, 


sweet but insubstantial. I yearned, and wrote poetry, but never 
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even kiesed her! Wewmban and Girton vere, still Victorian, institu- 
tional, and smelling of floor polish. Girls were only allowed to 
visit men in couples, like the policemen down Cannon Street. 

There were two afternoons. One in the Fellows' Garden at 
vesus for men who were going down. Hy tutor, Paul Sinker, vas 
sympethetic. I hadn't done as well as expectcd. Just one of those 
things. There was still the Indian Civil - but certainly the 
Goilege could not now consider a fourth year. The other was also 
in 2 gnerden, under lilac trees in bloom, a lazy afternoon of hot 
sul and pure happiness. Wendy leant against my knee and we talked 
about India. She was ambitious for me — but she made it clear 
that the thought of snakes horrified her and she would never want 
to go to India herself! 

I don't remember any particular disapointment. I had not got 
as far as thinking seriously of marriage. Now it was the thought 
of India and of adventure thet filled my mind. 

A month later, by no means recovered from Tripos disappointment 
I had to take the evén more arduous Civil Service (Class 1) 
Competitive Examination. I can remember that examination only as 
a steady slog, like trying to climb a mountain through deep soft 
snow. The all-important interview, which alone carried three 
hundred marks, was even worse. The Board asked me what I felt 
were silly ouestions. If I had £50 given to be spent in a week, 
what? would I do? My problem had always been to get £50 for 
necessary things. I said I'd probably buy come books and take my 
Mother for a holiday. I don't think filial duty was.WVhat. the 
Commissioners were looking for. 

In the result - after months of anxious, but not very hopeful. 
waiting - I had done much better in the written papers than in my 
Tripos, but had only rated half marks in the interview. I was 
fifty marks or so behind the last successful canditate. Ted Shields 
of the Yorkshire Society was one who did succeed. 

It was clear that I was not the type the I.C.S. wanted - 
nervous, bookish, uncertain of himself. The Secretary of the 
University Appointments Board said as much and advised me strongly 


to try for something else. Paul Sinker wanted me to accept a 
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Social Welfare Exhibition et Canbridge House, the University 
Settlement’ in Camberwell. But I was obstinate. T had set my 
heart on the I.C.5. Only the interview had let me down. “ith 
250 marks I would have been in. I would have another try. 

But I would not go back to Cambridge, even if I could. I 
had worked too hard for severa:. years, and if anything that was 
what was wrong. I hed long drezned of having a "wanderjahr" on 
the Continent - and now, as it happened, I had £50 in the Yank, 
saved from my scholarship grants at Cambridge over the years, and 


what to do with it was no hypothetical qucstion. 
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. PRELUDE .~ 3 % Grand ‘our 


I do not like cities much, but I fell in love with Paris. 
1937 was the year of the Exposition Internationale and «11 along 
the Seine, from Concorde to tne Trocadero, the pavilions of the 
nations flaunted their banners, the German and Russian pavilions 
in prophetic confrontation. The Exhibition was a world tour in 
miniature, and I spent many days there. , 

I also went to a few lectures at the Sorbonne and studied 
Montesquieu's Esprit des Loic. At the Cité Universitaire two 
Chinese students had the room next to mine. We became good 
friends in a peculiar mixture of French and English, and when 
we parted they insisted on presenting me with a beautiful panel 
of Chinese silk and a "lucky" ring. 

At the beginning of December I set off for the South, At 
Angoul@me the Youth Hostel was in charge of a retired bricklayer, 
who sat in shirtslceves pleying the violin and loved discussing 
philosophy. From Bordeaux I worked my way from vineyerd to vine- 
yard up the Garonne - Graves, Cerons, Barsac, and Sauternes. 

For miles outside Toulouse the road was up end I walked past 
jeering workmen without getting a lift. Finally a car stopped - 
and it had G.B. on the back. It was a Londoner, Percy Cohen, 
attaghed to the Intcrnational Brigade Ambulance division in Spain. 

Next evening we spent on the Mediterranean at Banyuls drink- 
ing the rich local wine, with the last light of sunset flashing 
between the Pyrenean peaks above. Barly next morning I saw Percy 
across the Spanish frontier with one of my precious pounds in his 
pocket. He never did pay that loan hack in cash ~- he said, long 
afterwards, that it was so seldom you got anything out of a 
Yorkshireman that he would hang on to that. But he more than 
repaid it with hospitality in London. z 

After he had gone I climbed high up into the Pyrenees, cross-— 
ing the frontier just to say I had been in Spain, then worked my 
way back through the cork oak forests to Collioure. That night 
in Perpignan, after covering over thirty miles in warm sunshine, 
I found a cheap restaurant where there were large bottles of 


delicious Roussillon vine at each table for four. Nobody else 


bot at wy table ond I drank the lot, then staggered havplily up to 
hy roor to sink down and dou and dowm into a soft feather bed of 
infinite depth. 

North and Bast along the Nediterranean, through Montpellier 
und Marseilles, I had lifts from a police car, a woman lion—-tamer | 
from a cireus, and an Ugyptian body—culture expert who was training 
on the beach at St. Juan les Pins. 

The youth hostel at the Col de Porte above Grenoble was deep 
iy snov end crowded with men and girls who slept indiscriminately - 
not that that mattered much since nobody ever took off their warm 
ski--ing clothes. ‘We ski-ed all dey and sang all evening. They were 
a gay lot of Marsecillais, and I acauired a repertoire of ribald 
students' songs. Too ambitious, I joined an expedition up Charmant 
Som on my third day's ski~ing. I had a bad fall and broke a ski- 
point. It was that or my leg and fortunately the point was weaker. 
But I had to trudge the long way beck through the forest carrying 
my skis, instead of sliding gently down. 

Tyo days later I was a guest in the Benedictine Abbey of 
Hautecombe on Lake Annecy. The gentle monks had welcomed me like 
a travelling student of the Middle Ages in spite of my Protestant 
upbringing. I spent three days reading in their famous library. 

It was Epipheny and the Grand' Messe was impressive. Excelient 
food and wine were served to me at a special table below the 
Abbot's dais. The cowled brothers ate more frugally all round, 
whilst one read aloud from a great bible. After dinner the Abbot 
and some of the senior monks would chat about the affairs of the 
world. Most of them had fought in the Great War and were afraid 
another was coming. One brother kept the bees ~— and collected 
stamps; another made pethways and water courses. 

A fresh mantle of snow lay in the cloisters, and silence lay 
over the monastery; even my footsteps were silent in the snow as I 
left that kindly place early one morning. 

In Italy there was Gigli at the Scala in Milan - and snow in 
Venice. I crossed the Adriatic to Trieste in a tramp steamer with 
a flagon of Chianti in my rucsack. The empty flask, and a worn out 


pair of boots, were ceremoniously buried on a hillside above Villach - 
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and { walked down the Murzdal vith a Tyrolean carpenter who 
yodclled most of the way. In Vienrs there was Richard Tauber in 
the "Magic Flute", and wine ut Grinzing - 


"Oh, mecht i’, einmai.im Crinzing sein 
Quin weins beim wein, Grin seUne csv ces " 


It took nearly a week to walk through the hills to Salzburg - 
where onother monestery provided hot soup end bread to travellers. 
In Munich I met my first Nazis - but the beer in the Hofbrauhaus 
was an antidote. I did not visit Munich again for twenty nine 
years ~ and then it seemed that the came men, with the same faces, 
the same bowed shoulders and green aprons, were still there in the 
Hofbrauhaus rhythmically filling litre steins of foaming beer from 
inexhaustible vats - and the same Bavarian crowd cheerfully drimnk- 
ing and singing. One of the best places in the world, the cellar 
of the Hofbrauhaus in Munich. : 

Throvgh a Black Forest white with snow {I made my way back to 
Strasbourg and France. A commercial traveller in ladies' underwear 
gave me a lift into Joan of Arc's village of Dowremy, where we 
picked up a lady customer and went on. Between then they completed 
my education before we arrived in Paris by way of a railway carriage 
‘in a forest clearing at Compiegne where the Armistice had been 
Signed. 

Hitler moved into Austria, and the clouds of war began to 
gather. I worked steadily through lecture notes, and spent a week 

in Cambridge going through the year's periodicals at the 
Marshal] Library. Then it was London and my last hope of the 
I.€.S. Seven hundred competitors - and perhaps forty places in 
the Home Civil and thirty in the Indian. I stayed at Cambridge 
House, The Heed, Herbert Livesey, who had Yorkshire connections, 
thought I needed a little more education and took ne to the Junior 
Constitutional Club the night before the Essay. He introduced me 
to vintage port - we tasted three cr four, including a Cockburn 
end a Dow 1912. They were magnificent. I wrote a splendid essay 
next morning. And the interview - well, obviously here was the 
very type the I.C.S. wanted. Fit, alert, adventurous; observant 
of the countries and sympathetic with the people he had met. He's 
not public school, of course, and he still speaks with a Yorkshire 


accent, albeit in several languages. Wot full marks perheps - 
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but certainly 250. : 

That was guite enough to get me in. The long wait wes at lest 
over, the lists came, my gamble had succeeded. We were summoned to 
London for a medical examination by surgeons in morning coats and 
top hats. We had to indicate our preference for e province. I 
wesn't high enough in the list to heve any hope of the crack prov- 
ince and usual first choice, the Punjab. IT thought I might heve 
more chance for the U.P. where Doneid Hardy had gone. But when 
postings came through I had been ailocated to the Punjab iwtter cll. 

I chose to pass my probationary year at the School of Orient+1 
Studies in London, which offered a fresh experience, rather than 


going back to Cambridge. I could live at Cambridge House. 


. PRELUDE - 4 ” 7.0.8. Probation 


There were about fiftcen of us on the 1.C.S. Probutionary 
Course in London, eight or nine British and the reet indian. The 
Director of 1.0.5. Studies wes Vesey FitzGerald, who had retired 
from Madres and was a Barrister of Gray's Im. He took us theough 
a course of law, studying general principles, then the Indian Penal 
Code, Code of Criminal Procedure, Evidence Act, Civil iw. It was 
a thorough course, designed to turn us out as competent provessionel 
magistrates. The logic of legal argument attracted me - then, as 
later in prectice, I found myself arguing the case sicp by step in 
my judgments and not deciding the verdict until the end. I thought 
the judicial side of I.C.S. work might be very attractive, and 
joined Gray's Inn as a student myself, intending to read for the 
Bar whilst in Indie. Meanwhile I kept terms end ate dinners in the 
beautiful hall of Gray's Inn. One man T met was Russell, a Home 
Office expert cn neivous diseases, who had been in Incia and the 
East a good deal, Je drank together later at Nennekey's wine bar 
“Best advice I can give" he said, "Kever have a car that's better 
han your superior officer's ~ and always have a servant or two 
less!" 

On other dining nights I met members of the Malayan and ‘the 
Somaliland Civil Service, and the Indian Forestry Service. On 
Grand Night, Sir Jchn Anderson, one-time Governor of terrorist 
Bengal and now in charge of A.R.Y. was a guest. Great silver loving 
cups of mulled ¢cleret were passed round end drunk "To the pious, 
glorious and immortal memory of Good Gueen Bess". 

No less important than law was language - for the mejority of 
us, Urdu. J.n.Firth started us off on phonetics and I was grateful 
for what I knew. He was a Yorkshireman himself and we became good 
friends. Years later, when he was Professor of Linguistics, we 
would drink whisky together and consider that we were probably the 
only two people who could talk two Yorkshire dialects and Punjabi 
with equal fluency! From a Nuslim friend at Cambridge, H.A.Butt, 
I had an introduction to the Imam of the Putney Mosaue, HMaulvi 


Shamsud Jiin of the Ahmediyya community, and went there regularly 
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to practice Und., and sample my first curries and puleos. For 
riding .¢ went to a covered school in Clapham run by a Captain 
Lawrence . 

“Circle INFT!" "Circle RIGHT!" "Without stirrups, at 
the TROT!" "Without reins, figure of eight, TROT!" But the horses 
knew the commands, and made us think we were better riders than we 
veally were. With us in our group (and not very good in the saddle!) 
Was eu American, Phil Talbot - the only one of his countrymen ever 
to dake the I.C.S. probationary course. He was being sent on 2 
Resi>:1uh Fellowship to become a specialist on India, and nad done 
us the honour of thinking this course the best possible introduction. 
I wes to see a great deal of him in Indie and he has since risen 
high in his country's service, -as Under Secretary of State and 
Ambassador. 

Various visitors came to our I.C.5. club — one was Robert 
Wingate, C.1.E. who talked about the Indian Political Service which 
some of us might leter elect to join. He himself after four years 
in Arabia, was transferred to Kashmir, and within five days from 
the desert heat was fighting his way over a 12,000f% pass against 
a blizaard. (Within two years I was to know what that meant myself!) 
There were of course rewards -— some Residents' jobs at £5,000 a 
year and a palace throw in! 

‘As probationers we got £300 a year, and a generous outfit 
allowance - with e long list of suggested purchases which included 
morning suit, top hat, half a dozen lounge svits, dinner jacket, 
evening suit, a dozen or so dress shirts, riding clothes and so on. 
War clouds were looming larger, shelters were going up everywhere, 
and parts of this list seemed unreal. I gradually acquired most 
of th-., ot drew the line at a morning coat and top hat, which 
might have come in useful twice on my service, but their absence 
excited no comment. . 

One day A.deB.Codrington, a brilliant man, showed us over the 
Indian Museum near the old Imperial Tyatituies It contained some 
exquisite paintings and sculptures, including the most delightfully 
indecent statuette that I had seen. A most interesting event was 
a reception by the East India Association and the Indian Village 


Welfare Association. Tord Hailey, the most distinguished member 
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of our service since Lord Lawrence, welcomed us. Jord Willingdon, 
an ex-Viceroy, was there, and four ex-Sovernors of tie Punjab - 
Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, “ir Heruert Fimerson, Sir Michacl O'Dwyer 
and Sir Fdvard Maclagan. 

I was invited to be pues’ at the Cambridge University's York- 
shire Society Annual Dimer at the end of November. J was a bit 
rude about Yorkshire beer not having been obtained es in my day, anda 
the Secretary, a girl from Newham, called Mary Dyson, took excention 
to the tone of my letter to the Jice-President, and replied rather 
sharply. To soothe matters I inv.ted 211 the Committee -— who had 
meanwhile managed to get a barre] of ‘'etleys' beer delivered - toa 
sherry party in my old rooms at Jesus. Wary Dyson was a tall dark 
girl, with spectacles and an "ton crop, who thawed rapidly with 
sonserestian and with sherry. She sat on the other side of the 
Vice President at dinner and I smiled et her behind his hack. ‘She 
wasn't pretty. Unusual. Rather attractive. A Science Scholar at 
Newnham. The beer was good, and aftervards we had port. When we 
left the table, J read a dialect story about someone called Mary, 
and Mary being next to me I addressed it to her and put my hand on 
her arm at one point for emphasis. It was warm and sympathetic, 
and sone sort of an electric shock went between us that was to 
change both our lives. 

When the girls had left there was still some beer in the barrel. 
None af us wanted any more so I suggested thet we carry it around to 
Emmanuel College close by, where some of those present belonged. I 
remember getting it down the stairs with difficulty end great merri- 
ment, and staggering with the awkward load, laughing all the time, 
as far as Christ's College, where I collapsed in the gateway with my 
arms around the barrel. 2 don't remember anything else until I 
found myself being pushed into the police station from a van, and 
charged with being drunk and incapable. By that time I was cold 
sober, but tired and ill and conscious of the, terrible indignity of 
the position. But there was nothing I could do then, except ask 
that my landlady be informed. I was shown into a cell, with a 
couple of blankets, and eventually slept on an wncomfortable bench-bed. 

I never could account for this. No doubt the cold night air 


suddenly hit me on top of some mixed drinking, and perhaps mixed 
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emotions. But it looked like being lisastrous - a magistrate and 
member of the I.C.S. in @ eel] anc vefore the courts! Released on 
my Own recognizances in the morning T went straight to my late tutor, 
Paul Sinker, who came with me to the court. In the dock I pleaded a 
sname-faced "Guilty" -- but Sinker had handed the magistrates a note 
ann they retired to discuss my case with him. When they returned 
they announced that in the circumstances of the case they thought 
justice would be best servad ny stenting an Absolute Discharge. 1 
indicated my relief and gratituds -- but the police quickly asked for 
costs and I was poorer by a coxple oi” guineas. 

I found myself worrying about the evening before, and Mary 
Dyson, and whether I had behaved properly - so I went over to see 
her at Newnham. I must have been a bit incoherant, not wanting to 
teil her just what hed happened. I felt that warm sympathy again - 
but we didn't know just what we wanted Prom-each other. <A few days 
later I got a letter - she had found out, and was all sympathy and 
assurance thuat,up to the girls! leaving, I had given no indication 
of being overtaken more than the rest. And how was London? She 
was coming up for the Varsity Rugger Match. 

We had tea at Lyons' Corner House, looked at photographs, end 
talked about the Yorkshire Society. I was to give a talk to the 
society next term on Yorkshire Dialect. Still talking we walked 
into the street. and almost under a taxi. Mary pulled me back just 
in time and there have been few narrower escapes. That sobcred us 
upd, and we parted with some constraint. 

Early in the Easter term I felt sick. A doctor was summoned 
who diagnosed appendicitis - not immediately dangerous. But the 
pain got worse, and a message came from our family doctor - "Get 
him home at once. They'll charge him a hundred guineas in London." 
I crawled onto a train home, and was soon gratefully, if apprehens-— 
ively, sinking into a warm bed at the Carter Bequest hospital. 

Dre Longbotham was a G-P. and surgeon of thé old school, a large, 
red-faced, jovial man with a drooping moustache. His word was law 
to all, but he had a great sense of humour. He had known me from 
birth, and refused to charge: "the Judge" a penny. 

I had to let Cambridge know of the operation due, and that 1 
wouldn't be able to visit the Yorkshire Society as arranged. In 


the anaesthetic I solved all the mystery of life. It was a long 
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climb up 4 steep mountainside. At t’'e top’ wac heaven, the answer 
to al} questions and aspirations. 1 climbed erd climbed, and when 
at Jest J gripped the edge at the tov and looked over — there was 
nothing. 

Next day there was a lettcr vrom Mary. She nad rung up the 
hospital and heerd, with relicf, thet all wes well. She hoped I 
would be feeling better soon, and told me about Cambridge and the 
Tlebruary crocuses, and the ali.one blossom on Jesus Gréene As soon 
as I could hold a pen I repliec. Ty the time I got into a private 
ward, with the Indian Penal Cove and Evidence Act beside me, we 
were writing to each other every day. They were long letters, 
quietly searching and revealing;. both of us conscious that we were 
arawm into something unusual, knowing more and more, as we went on, 
that it might mean everything, but guarded until we could mect 
again. 

We met at Easter, at Coxwold, with Joyce Reeve anc two or 
three other C.U.Y.S. members, for a five day hike across the 
Hambleton and Cleveland Hills. I was just about fit enough agein 
to do a gentle ten miles a day. I remember the peculiar searching 
looks we gave each other all that first evening. From Rievaulx we 
walked up the lovely valley of Ryedale and sat close together 
during lunch by a stream in a narrow ghyll. A ploughman was whist- 
ling in a nearby field, his horses' harness jingling, and the sun 
was warm on our faces. I took her hand and felt electric fingers 
close on mine. We climbed on up the dale, and up the steep side 
of Black Hambleton. The sun was dropping low over the Pennines, 
lighting up ridge after ridge, with a misty light between. We sat 
close together in the deep heather, my arm around her and my lips 
touching the soft hair behind her ear. 

Whilst the others stayed in Stokesley for the night I took 
Mary home with me to Middlesbrough and at last we were alone. 
Silence fell between us. I gently kissed her cheek - and slowly, 
almost reluctantly, as though a little afraid of the next moment, 
she turned, until lip met lip, and we were lost. "Darling" I said 
eventually, "we have just four or five months to find out about 
each other, and then - you know, don't you, that I shall be asking 
you something?" She nodded, still in a dream. I suppose we were 


being extraordinarily ceutious. It was many weeks before Mary 
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could brang herself to say "I love you." it seemed to tear her 
heart ov. But thet's what it meant to her — everything. 

Vhen we re joincd Joyee end the others at Stokesley we were 
cifferent pecple. Our hands touched often as we climbed the long 
widge onto Urra, the highest of the Cleveland Hills. We walked on 
hand in hand into Farndale, climbing walls and fences without 
letting ¢o of each other, bubbling with a rare happiness and 
Rufecting everyone around us. 

thet last probationary term we spent alternate Sundays in 
Loudon eri Cembridge. Chaperoning rules were no more, and in 
Mary's soon above the Newham gardens, or in mine above the 
Canbridge Iouse croquet lawm in Camberwell, we could be alone. 
Slowly climbing that long ledder of the heart's delight that never 
stopped ior us. 

In spite of this emotional preoccupation I did well in the 
Probationary Examinetion, but could not of course teke the usual 
riding examination 2t the Mounted Police Treining School. As a 
result -— most unfairly, I thought - my name was last on the senior-— 
ity list for my year, though even without riding marks it would have 
been well up. . 

When term ended I vent up to Mary's home at Skelmanthorpe, in 
the West Riding hills, end everything began to fall into place. We 
were almost twins in experience. Her father had been a private in 
the Itegular Army before marriage, serving for a time in India, and 
ending as a Sergeant. She had loved him Gearly, sand his death, 
when she was twelve, had been e great blow. Mrs. Dyson was a rosy 
faced Kentish woman, in whose speech the wccent of the Weald was 
still, after many yeers, stronger that thet of the West Riding, 
where life and her husband had brought her. As a girl she had 
spent some years in Australia as house-maid to a Bishop. Since 
her husband's death she had had to work in a nearby factory. 

Mary had had a more difficult task than I had had to get to Cambridge, 
with a struggle against ill health as well as poverty. She had had 
twelve weeks in hospital in her last year at school — ond I remembered, 
when I felt morbid after my operation, how she had lectured me —- she 
had felt despair herself, she said, but had fought on, and when she 
thought of all that Cambridge weant, and all that life had brought 


her since, she knew it was always worth fighting, even to the very 


last. 

sne was to fight twice move, bet we did not know that, and the 
summer was lovely. We vere seldon upart. Yet pain scemed alweys 
part of our love. We knew vunt wer was ahead and that separation 
was ehead. Perhaps the ful] intensity of love comes only when time 
is limited. Our time ves «tways limited. In eight years we had 
only two together. 

In August we were comping hitch on a hillside above Bilsdale, 
beside a clear spring. We cclled on a farming friend, Dicky Dykes. 
Dicky. had fought in the first war. He hed lost one eye and a leg. 
Farming on that poor little F:11 f+ra must have been a struggle, 
but he was always cheerful and hosvitable. He made us stay to 
dinner. There was Yorkshire pudding. Dicky, in shirt sleeves, 
cleaned up his eravy with his knife and told story after story in 
broad Bilsdale dialect. The room was warm with the comfortable 
informality of the un-bound, the convention free. In her letters 
Mary had said that she thought convention would rule her in the end, 
but there was never any convention or berries between us, other than 
our mutual interest demanded. That night, over the camp-fire under 
a clear starry sky, I held her close. Now that we knew each other 
‘so well, with all the difficulties ahead, would she marry me? . 
"Oh, Bill" she said, and the words seemed to be soboed from her 
heart, "I couldn't live without you." As a temporery token I 
slipped onto her finger the lucky ring that the Chinese students 
had*given to me in Paris. Perhaps it was lucky. I do not know. 
Next morning some armoured cars came up Bilsdale end we learned 
that war had been declared. 

In Middlesbrough we chose a ring with a bit of Yorkshire 
and a bit of Cambridge about it -— white gold, with a large zircon. 
We both loved gircons from then on. 

We had planned to walk down the coast to stay with Joyce Reeve 
at Bridlington. There was no news from the 1.C.S. so there seemed no 
reason to change the plan, except to take our gas-masks. We walked 
across the cliffs from Staithes to Runswick Bay, end the North Sea 
elittered below in pale sunlight, the colour of a zircon. On the 
steep bank dow into Runswick an old man was naking flower patterns 
from peeled rushes. I wonder if he was the last to practice that 
old country craft? I have never seen it again. I got him to make 


awhite rose for Mary. We walked on over the high cliffs to 
Sandsend, intending to spend the night in Whitby. "Darling" 1 
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said Suddeniy, "I can't bear to be wnart fron you «11 night vhe. 
time is So short - shall we ask for just one recom?" She smiled. and 
showed ine her hand = ske hod turned the ring around co tat it looked 
Jike a wedding ring. We found a room in a house above the harbour 
and under the Abbey. Wars was shining cminously over the dark sea, 
and later a waning moon shone through our window. We were young 

and inexperienced. We dare not tuke any risks. I might disarear 

at any time and Mary had another year to do at Cambridgn, But 

love and passion, and above all , tenderness, surrounded us all 
night. I had to live on that tor five years, and the memery of it 
is with me still. : 

From Bridlington we walked the Wold Gate to York end were in 
Skelmanthorpe when the telegram came. I had 48 hours to pack and 
get down to Southampton. We took the next train back to Middles- 
brough and there was little sleep that night. There were last 
minute purcheses to make, two steel trunks and one cabin trunk to 
pack - all those lounge suits and dress shirts! - and « last visit 
to friends and relatives. My grandmother was growing very old and 
frail. She clung to me as { said gocdbye, and wept auietly. I did 
not see her again. Then Mother, who was very brave. Mary came as 
far as York «ith me, and that wes the worst of all. As I kissed 
her on that final platform of separation, her face was wet with 
tears — mine too. I don't know how J tore myself away. As the 
train drew slowly owt I looked back at that forlorn figure on No.10 
platform. Ii was just a few months short of five years before I 


saw her egain. 
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CHAPTER - 1 ° Voyage and Arrival - 
Rawalpindi 

The sun was setting gloriously over the New Porcest us the 
Empress of Canada, hurriedly painted 2 drab grey, moved out of the 
Old Dock,and slid gently down Southampton Water. Thursday, 
September 28th 1939 ~- Waterlco had been crowded with people, toni 
cases end trunks, colonial officers in shorts and plumed relmets. 
some of my own colleagues. 

Our convoy of four ships waited at the mouth of the Waier for 
our escort, as the moon rose high above the Channel. Three days 
before I had been sitting peacefully reading with Mary sewing by 
my side - then the telegrams one after another, and the indecision of 
that lazy afternoon changed to swift and definite action. The 
journey back to Middlesbrough through derkened unrecognisable 
stations, with vague blue lights in which Mary's zircon scintillated 
so strangely, and which added to the tense communion of those hours. 
That parting at York. Yet in spite of the heert's and the body's 
longing, there was the excitement of edventure ahead. 

By 8.0 am we were vell out in the Channel, with two destroyers 
guarding our flanks. It was a day of sun and wind, with a gentile 
swell running to lift and roll us a little. As we sat at lunch - 
our group of London probationers now gathered together, with others 
from Ozford and Cambridge gradually making themselves known —- there 
was a loud explosion and a trembling shock ran throurh the shin. 

We all rose te our feet - so soon? But it was just a depth charge. 
There were other scares as we zig-zagged West and South. Then as 
the seas grei: rough we made faster and more direct progress. A 
terrific Sou-vester was blowing against us right across the Bay of 
Biscay. It took the tops off the waves and shattered them even on 
our high decks. The destroyers were lost in spray and tossing about 
like corks. Night after night I stood forrard, clingirg to the 
bulwarks of the front promenade deck and wrestling with the wind 
and the spray and the rain. Or I went right up onto the boat deck, 
which reeled and swayed and see-sawed beneath me, until it seemed 
the wind would tear me from it into the wild confusion of black 
waves and white foam. Down in my cabin on "D" deck the beds rose 


and fell with the shin, the sea battered like continuous thunder, 
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ond steal and timbers groaned and squeaked in agony. I was erate- 
ful for the storm. ° 

Through a quieter sea we nosed towards Ceuta and Gibralter. 
fs we ley in the blue bay under the grey rock I thought of Mary's 
father who had served there for so many years. 

Tn the smooth end sumy Mediterranean, with the snov peaks of 
the Sierra Nevada fading behind us, two of our convoy managed to 
collide, the "Franconia" doubling un her prow and pouring the pieces 
cv three life-boats into the sea. We sat in the sun reading, work- 
ing, weiting; played deck-cuoits; exercised on the mechanical 
horse and camel in the gymnasium, leughing at ourselves as we did 
so5 and swain a good deal. Port-holes had to be kept closed and 
even with the fens on it was hot in the cabin under a single shest. 
Iwas to make two more war-time voyages in even less comfortable 
conditions, when all liners had been converted to troop-ship acco- 
mmodation. / 

At Valetta there were lights, and we could open our ports to 
a night cooler than any since we had left Gibralter. Beyond Moita 
the cabins were territle at any time. Sheets would be soaking wet 
‘with sweat. I slept up on the boat deck one night - it was cooler 
there, high above the sea, watching the stars swing round to the 
movement of the ship. Towards dawn I noticed Orion staggering 
drunkenly about in an unusual position, straddled over the mast, 
and *thought that Hary would not see our favourite constellation 
in England for another tizo months. There wes also the last hollow 
remnant of the moon which had lit our path down Southampton Water. 

There was £22 in the sweep for time c2 passing the De Lessep's 
statue at the entrance to Port Said herbour, but I never won any- 
thing in raffle or sweepstake in my life. There were no women on 
our ship, and we had seen none since Southampton. It was quite a 
thrill to see a skirt. One of our Indian members, Ronnie, suggested 
going out after dinner to see some Arab dancing. We had visions 
of veiled houris, Bastern music, sinuous belly movements, all of 
the most cultural kind. We explained our requirements to a taxi 
driver, who proceeded to drive us throvgh many side-streets and 
deposit us outside the biggest and most up-to-date brothel in 
Port Said. <A large sailor from the ship leered #t us with a drunken 


eye as he came cut, jaded but happy. 
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A ralky Hadea6 Showed us into a Jarge reception room, let loose 
a vevy of girls, and asked uy our reauircments. The girls made it 
apparent that they wore nothing under their flimsy dreezes. We 
explained Hurricdly that all we were interested in was to ner some 
of tha Arab dancing we had heard so much about. ‘This could, it 
scemed; be arranged for £1 per head. Dodging the girls’ clutches 
we forloved Madame into a smaller room, where an old gipsy woman 
mtb a tambourine, and e youth with a drum, joined us. Thres of 
the cisis then stripped off their frocks and procceded to gyrate 
svark neced before us. Anything less alluring it would te diffi- 
culi tc imagine. We sat around, upright and uncomfortable, each 
trying to conceal how unamused and disapproving he felt. It wan 
a study in expression. The girls seemed to think they were not 
giving us our money's worth and went on to demonstrate sever] 
ways of making love if you didn't have an actual man around. ‘his 
just about finished us off, and we got out hurriedly, with dignit 
lost but virtue retzined. Ronnie was apologetic, and wanied 10 pay 
for us all, but we put it dow to experience, und went on to a bear 
in the centre to-wash away the nasty taste. We looked in at a 
night club, and chatted to two French hostesses. They were expen- 
Sive even to talk to, so we soon left and went back, sick of Fort 
Said, to’ the ship. But Ronnie stayed behind. Next day hehad 4 
detailed story to tell of persuading one of the girls to take him 
home with her, and excused himself by saying thet in his well-to- 
do household in the Central Provinces, his faurents had made rure 
that from the age of 15 he was provided with maid servants fer his 
amusement, and he probably needed this more than we did. This 
Side-light on Indian feudal customs may have been true, but his 
general attitude at this stage made us want to brain him, ‘The 
other Indian members of our group were ali quiet and reasonable 
products of the same educational system as ourselves, in most cases, 
but Ronnie was incorrigible. The Indian Civil Service had long 
recruited eavual numbers of British and of Indian probetioncrs and 
certainly my generation were never conscious of anything other than 
equality amongst us. I remember how astounded and infuriated I was 
when I first heard British Army pecvle referring to Indiens as 
"woes". For us who lived and worked with them, talked the language, 


often served under them as senior officers, there was personal 


we 


insult in the tera. dt wae only reveletions Like Ronnicts, and tae 
fect that enother colleague had been married to en umeduceted (raed 
before he came to Dngland and didn't see how he could go back te her 
now, thet made ues conecious of eny differences, 

The Pnelirhnen of my yeor Were mortly - apert from mnclt - 
public school. A good mony bed lend or canital in the baecikpround, 
and some orivete income. Those LI was to ree moet of dn the Punjeb 
vere Thomac Vull, who had a collection of expensive hand-tace shoes 
end brewing connections; Dugsie Bolum, a boxing Blue; YVooucn Trevor, 


who had pleyed rugeer for Blacshesth; John Butler, with Servtish 


bb 


arming interests, a keen shot end « rheendog trial judge; and 


Dick Slater. on Old Mtonien who vas leter our Ambassador in Cuba. 
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he only time I ever sew Dick Sietex look undignified was the 
afternoon of the day we left Fort Seid. We had all gone on a forry: 
to the Casino and then opened up negotiations on the sends beyond 
for the hire of horses or cancels. There weren't enough to go around 
so I walked, ané Leughed at the others. Even Dick couldn't look 


dignified on a verugey bag of siin and bones that just wouldn't go, 
with a little led in a reagey shirt oulling and en old Arab behind 
ving to beat him along. 

Tn the Ganel the Empress grounded et a corner, wasting an 
afternoon. The cesert stretched away towards Palestine. Slater 
ane I svent the day cn the top deck, reeding, converring in Uréu 
and playing quoits. Moct of us were using the voyage to improve our 
Urdu, kmeving thet Ve would be throw in at the deen end on errivel, 
and would nesd a collcouial fluency as coon ar porrible. 

Down the Gulf of Suez thore were rugged mountains on each side, 
impressively bare end inaccersible. The sun was low when we raw the 
erent escerreda height of Mount Sinai to the Fast, ond ie entered the 
Red Sea with one of the finest sunsets I had ever seen. There was 
also excitement when we caw a rare phenomenon, a pliant water—spout. 
A tall, perfcet column of water rose about four miles ehead, bending 
slightly as it entercd e cloud. Presently, over to the West, it 
began to come dom seein in heavy curtains of rain. We veercd 
starbeerd to nfiss it, whilet our cuardion cruiser made straight 


for the rain-rtorn to set a free weeh and cool down. A quarter of 
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an hour after the first sighting. vhen we were within a mije, : 
began to disperse. The base erev wider and less dense, ret ww 

a dense black cone. Then the whole thing bent right over until 

the upper end in the cloud was almost horizontal. It parted and 
joined again twice before finally breaking up and 6 cor.idercdle 
length seemed to be left standing in mid-eir, before disepre sring 
into a cloud. It was the largest and closest any of the crete had 
seen, and there had been plans to open fire in order to.olsrerce it. 

There were more fine sunsets across the Indian Ocean. A 
curious lake of blued gold lay at the end of our long wake casi. 
night, with the crescent of the growing moon ebove. The Fiong 
had disappeared, Pegasus had turned on one wing, and to the South 
and West wes a great field of unknom stars. 

When Join Lawrence first went to India in 1829 - at the ace 
of 18 -— the voyare took five ionths, around the Cape, and John 
nearly died of seasickness. It was six weeks before he could 
leave his bunk. Our war-time voyzgee seemed long enough at threc 
weeks. At sunset on Thursday, October 19th. we saw the water front 
of Bombay ahead, and the white sails of fishing vesecls dotted 
around on the itlue waters. 

I had been posted to Rawalpindi, the longest journey anyone 
had to make 2xcept Thomas Tull, who was going to the neighbouring 
district of Attock. Both our districts bordered on the Korth-West 
Frontier Province ané the journey would teke tyo nights and two 
days on India's iost famous train, the Frontier Mail. The Mail 
left at 9.0 pn., and we were on it. Some green, attractively 
remsheckle suburbs flashed by, some wide rivers or arms of the sea - 
and then it wes time to unroll our beds. A velise or bedding roll 
had been an iwportant itcm of our ecuipment list. This was now for 
the first tine ceremoniously unrolled, like Kai Lung's mat, on an 
upper bunk. The first class compartments of Indian trains are very 
comfortable. ‘There are coupes for two, or Compartments for four, 
with shower and toilet. The lower bunks which form seating during 
the day are opulently padded. The upper bunks, which let dow at 
night, are less luxurious, but more private. One can be alone with 
one's thoughts in an upper berth. 


Across the deserts of Rajputene I remember oniy heat and dust, 


Lee 


morceyr at o wayside station, ané litdte villages which the anony- 
mous “rin caught unawares, giving us intimate and unofficial 
sliapses of daily life. 

On the crowded kaleidoscopic platforms of Delhi Station, the 
“races of Upper India" took shape -- large bearded Sikhs, stalwart 
Jat cultivators, lean and arrogant Pathans. As we drev slowly 
avey “or our second night only Thomas Tull and I were left -— and 
re get cut at Lahore next morning, planning to go on later. From 
aviuve J had the whole compartment to myself, and stretched out 
or & lsver perth with a book. Some time on that second hot, dusty 
@cv, ec the train wound through the dry distorted gullies of the 
Selt Range, I lifted ny eyes to look across this lunar landscave, 
end came suddenly awake. Far to the Horth, above the blue foothills 
of Janmu, #2 white curtain was hanging in the sky, the long gleaning 
line of the Pir Panjel, the Western Himalayas. For another two hours 
as the train went o1 through Jhelum district I could not take my 
eyes away from a sight that has havnted me ever since. 

It wes 4.0 pu. when I arrived at Rawalvindi, and the Deputy 
Commissioner, Arthur Williams, was at the station to meet me. New 
recruits to the Indian Civil Service were always allocated for 
their first year to some older officer of the service for training 
and general supervision. Arthur hed been given charge of this 
important district after only five years service, and was now just 
seven yeurs older than me. About my own height, 5'10", slim ance. 
dark, he had what I came to recognise as the I.C.S. face-lincs 
of responsibility, nose of authority, anc eves deep-set and 
wrinkled’ against the sun, looking always ahead to prevent trouble. 
Arthur liad a passion for law and order. I'o file was ever delayed 
on his gesk, no trouble was ever allowed to gather momentum in 
his district. In pursuit of order he was ruthless and could be 
vindictive. He was an entertaining and instructive companion, 
but a difficult man to get to know. I believe that under a stern 
exterior he hid a real love for the country, and for the people 
around hin. But they had to be on the right side of the law. 

That October Sunday was the indu festival of Dussehra, an 
autumnal Saturnalia corresponding to our Guy Fawkes night. It 
celebrates the victory gained by Rama over the deion king of 
Ceylon. After a cup of tea the D.C. took ne of ft seo the cele- 


brations. We were driving sedately dew the Mall when an Army 
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efficcr sped piu.t uc. I shot back in the seat as the D.C. acceler- 
ated oo overtake in his turn and flag the other peremptorily to & 
hult. “Name and eddress — and hadn't you noticed the speed limit 
Bigns o1 the Mail? My court tomorrow, please. Arthur wouldn't 
have let the G.O0.C. Northern Command himnelf break the specd limit 


cowr the Mall. 


Cn the great maidan or parade ground of the City « vast crowd 
was gothered. The mamnoth paper Images of Dussehra, representing 
the rival factions of Hindu mythology, were being tilted egains 
cacr uther until the Demon King was vanquished — then al] went up 
ju Plan: snd smoke to the accompaniment of fireworks. There wes 
a sullock-cart race, a fancy dress competition, and 2 man Jifted 
weights with his eye-iids. I shered a throne with the ).C., who 
presented prizes, and the S.P. - Superintendent of Police-- a very 
fat men called Scott whose great hobby in life was model trains. 
One room of his bungelow was devoted to a magnificent model reilway. 
I have never been 2bie to take seriously anyone who played vith 
model trains, but there is no doubt he was e very toush policeman. 

There was some rumour from the City of trouble from the 
Muslims on this Hindu occasion. Prize-giving over - how incredible 
all this seemed after my month's journeying, and how glad I was to 
have come straight on into the middle of it all! - we hurried off 
into thé nerrow ways of the City. A very smart and very larce 
Inspector of Police, with the flowing pugsree. or head-dress, of 
a Muslim, brought forward a couple of men. They were told to carry 
a message that if there was any trouble certain people would te 
arrested immediately, and would be very sorry afterwards. There 
was no trouble, and the D.C. went off on tour the same nicht. 

These two - Williams and Scott - were not clways orthodex in their 
ways of keeping order, but order was invariebly kept. At a later 
date some real political trouble threatened a particular occasion. 
The ringleaders were arrested the night before, held in jail on 
suspicion for the night, siven a medical examination and a lerse 
dose of castor oil, then released. There was no trouble. In 1947; 
when Arthur was Tlome Secretary, an editor endangered the eiready 
difficult task of keeving order by a virulent attack on the 
Governor. Arthur not only sent him to jail but sent him to the 
hottest and most uncomfortable jail in the Punjeb - Multan, so 
that he might stew there during the hot weather and repent of his 


misdceds. 


This was the strong method of covernment, and suronge Pepuoly 
Commissioners were always edmired and respected in their sistriris. 
There vere others who were alco successful, cither throvgh knowledge, 
intriguc and diplomacy, or through winning the conficence and 
affection of al] parties. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Igzat Rai, the Additional District Magistrate, 
was a good example of the second kind. He wes an extremely fat and 
very shrevd Hindu member of the Provincial Civil Service «0 tools 
charge of my training for a week whilst the D.C. was away. Th 
training consisted of listening to his stories and sitting in h-s 
court. Since he spoke a very fast and very broad Punjabi clalect, 
which {£ had the greatest difficulty in following, and lapsed into 
this for every cther sentence, even when talking English, Tf did not 
get quite . @S much benefit from the week as I might heve done. 
But he certainly showed me the typically Indien way of doing things 
by menipulation - so deploying one's }mowledge, end using one's 
contacts ond conncetions, as to exploit any given situation in the 

ost advantageous vey. The "Rai Bahadur" was a title confcrred in 
British Indie, a sort of minor indigenous knighthood. IWindus could 

Rai Sahibs, or - the higher rank- Rai Bahadurs; Muslims, Khan 

Sahibs and Behadurs; Sikhs, Sardar Sahibs and Sardar Bahedurs. 
"Bahadur" means "great" or "honoured". An English officer was 
usually addressed as "Sahib Bahadur" - "Honoured Sir". Izzat Rai 
spoke with mingled snock and glee one day when describing how some 
colleasue had beon talking with him. "Can't understand it" he said, 
"Yih bilkul na--smunkin hai. I did not tell him anything, and he gave 
me all this information!" His colleague was obviously some week 
type cestinec io a sticky end. Not Rei Bahadur Lala Izzat Rai. 

Only a few of his service rose to have complete charge of a district, 
but he was one. Years later I was to mect him again when he was 
D.C., Multan, in the middle of the hot weather. JIe was fatter than 
ever, and had to have 6 special chair to sit in. This was placed in 
a darkened room, with “"khass-khass tatties", fibre mats, draped 
around running with water. Fans played on these, und the room 

. 

inside was comfortably coo]. -The Rai Bahadur sat within, in little 
more than a loin cloth, and files were brought in for his signature, 
or peopiec ushered in for an audience. This might have been one of 


the great Hindu wazirs of the Moghul emperors, ruming his district 





in comfort, vith a masterly hand, knowing everyone else's weaknesses. 
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Carrying that weight, he can scarcely hoe alive teday, but with his 
astuteness T feel sure he was satel into Hindu areas before 
Partition cut Nultan off fran India. 

On November 8th, havincg been officially gazetted third-class 
megistrate, I moved inte a ccurt of my own, in a tent pitched 
opposite to the Treasury in the huchery, the compound which held 
all the District offices end courte. No proper court was vacant, 
hence the tent. All grades of officer in India were entitled to 
an appropriate tent. This w9" on Assistant Commissioner's. It was 
macae of thick quilted cloth, a »lensant yellow colour inside, with 
a Gecorated border all around the butvom. At the top of the high 
walls was a decorated frieze, with a fringe of red, white, green 
and gold. ‘he main tent was about 1O' x 12', big enough to hold 
vhe parties, pleaders and witnesses. A large carves fly-shect went 
over all, leaving an aiming in front wherc my orcerly and a police- 
man stood, and a closed-in apartment at the back, my "retiring room". 
Sanitation almost everywhere in India owtside the mere modern flats 
of Bombay and Calcutta wes still by commode, or "thunder—box", end 
sweeper. Why generations of supposedly powerful I.C.5. officers 
accepted this primitive and nauseating method, except in camp, I 
will never understand. As soon as I got any power myself I installed 
a septic tank and flush system, and went around preaching rebellion 
and revolution on this subject in all districts. Often, of course, 
it nas a water-supply which was non-existent, but given the water 
a Sanitary system could be installed for three or 
four hundred rupees. 

My initial powers as magistrate were up to a month's imprison- 
ment and a hundred rupees fine, and as soon as word got round that 
@ new young Sahib had set up court, a host of petty complainants 
with false cases flocked in. I hed a reader, or clerk, to take 
down statements in Urdu, translate for my benefit when necessary 
(which was often at first) and advise as to, procedure. But with 
previous training I was soon at home. By Christmas I had settled 
forty cases and could tell pleaders and parties just what I thought 
of them. Dick Slater wrote from Amritsar, which he had fcund rather 
dull as a city. His D.C. talked nothing but shop, so that Dick 
found meal times his hardest work! 

I had been invited to live with Arthur Williams and his wife 


in the Deputy Commissioner's bungalow. This was a large house in 


beautiful cardens. There vas one big central room with « very high 
eciling. + Out of this opencd the ).C.'s sleening aoconmmodatvion ia: 
one end and the dining room at the other. The kitchen wid the 1.C.'s 
office were at the back. In front were two small seli-containedc 
Wings of which I had one. We ate together and I was to »ey Rs.150 
per month -- just under £12 - on my share of expenses. This was a 
very usual arrangement in India. 

Marjorie Williams was a slight, dark woman in her late twenties. 
She could be vivacious, gay; sparkling like champagne. ‘Tr she could 
make life a misery for everyone. She frequently felt 11) une sent 


the afternoons in bed. She would have me go in and talk - or rathov 
listen -— to her when I got back from court. This I found distinctiy 
embarrassing. She lectured inc on points of social etiauctte, and 
guided me in the correet presentation of visiting cards at all the 
Generals’ houses and Officers! Messes. She:-was horrified when I 
went to tea with a Naib-Tahsildar, a very junior Indian revenue 
official. This was absolutely not done. It would get me a bad 
name. I must not freaternise with Indian subordinates. (I continued 
to have tea with the Naib Tahsildar, or the village lambardar 
(headman), or iy office clerks whenever the occasion arose). 
Marjorie was an Army daughter who had been brought up mostly in 
India. She was typical, as most I.C.S. wives were not typical, of 
the caricature “item Sahib" in the East who has nothing serious to 
do, whose husvand is always busy, and who fills in time with endless 
bridge and mahsong parties, gossip, and complaints about her husband's 
inattention. It worried me, remembering the complete understanding 
that Mary and I tad, to find no basis of that in this household. 
Yet Marjorie had moments of great intuition, and an uncanny gift 
at times. She was remarkable at fortune telling with cards. She 
told me I was engaged to a dark girl, and that an older relative, 
with grey hair, was dead - drowned. A week later I learned that 
Uncle Fred, who had twice survived torpedoe attacks in the Great 
War, had been torpedoed again - and had not survived. 

The best thing Herjorie ever did for me was to select a bearer ~- 
a personal servant - from amongst several who came along for the job 
in answer to the bush-telegraph. The one she advised, Madar Bekhsh, 
was a gentle, likeable little Muslim of about 40, who attached 
himself to me with a cuiet efficiency which developed, as ve grew 


to know end trust each other, into a devotion to my interests that 
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was restrained and undemonstrative, but absolutely dependoble. 
He was to be with mo.all my nervicey and give me complete frerecum 
from nil domestic worries, whilst always I was coneciou’. of hir 
Ssympethy and support in other matters. One of the hardest things 
in losing India wan to lose Madar Bakheh, but at least 7 sas able 
to get him a safe and sure post, and corresponded with hiia until 
his deeth in 1974. le had to employ u letter-writer for this. as 
he did for his accounts at times, since he knew only the benic 
Urdu figures and letters. But he was "the friend of my riecds, 
the enemy of my enemies," the perfect butler, valet and cor... ine 
had obviously been trained in the highcet circles ar a vaiet, and 
this took me by surprise when he insisted on holding my troutes-s 
in the correct wey for me to put on, each leg in turn. I thougnt 
this was going 2 bit too far, and gradually managed to break hi: 
of the more intimate attentions. I don't think he minded much, 
as his real métiet was as cook. He was not very happy in the 
Williams' household, because. there wes little for him to do excent 
keep my rooms tidy. Marjorie Williams had an excellent Goanese 
cook, whose vegetable curry, every Friday, was magnificent. I+ 
was so hot that you had to keep eating it rather fast or ycur 
mouth scorched betwecn movthfuls. Breakfast might be Indian “emo- 
lina and cream; battered prawns and chips; eggs to order. 
Dinner might be teal with an orange Salad, or a brece of roast 
snine cach; and he was adept at making intricate sugar baskets 
for holding fruit sealed and cream. Although she had spoken for 
him Madar Bakhs was always a little distrustful of Williams Mem 
Sehib. He was happy when we went on tour, because then he could 
look after me fully and show off his ow cooking. A4ndit was very 
good. Not perhaps ouite so good as the Goanese, who was a chef of 
no mean order, but still above average. He had learned a great 
deal from various Mem Sahibs, and I teught him to cook Yorkshire 
pudding. Soon ours was the only houschold in the Punjab where a 
real Yorkshire pudding could be had, served properly with gravy, 
as a separate course before the meat. 

Arthur Williams was a Lancashireman, and a History Exhibitioner 
of Selwyn College, Cambridge - We got on very well, and he wes 
pleased to find me trained in economics, with some knowledge of 


farming. He had found a complete ignorance of farming to be a 


ais 
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roodkea, T.- indian Sansus reauircd two cconomic surveys of 
Villon: ‘to be made and he sucrested that I do these later when 

had seen something of the district. But first, of course, I 
would have to get a horse. . 

One evening I borrowed Arthur's horse, a strong bay relding, 
ard went off into Topi Park, an area of woods and a golf course, 
with «ides laid out covering several miles. I hadn't ridden since 
rv oreretion, and I had never ridden a horse like this, thet really 
heated to go. When that horse turmed his head for home, my riding 
Br lool experience went by the board. He set off along the tarmac 
rene like a Derby winner with a tiger behind him, and nothing I 
did had any effect. Along we went the length of the Jail, with a 
right-xangle bend aheet. There was a pile of gravel too, and I 
decided ciscretion was the better part of valour. As we skidded 
wildly around the jail corner I let go and fell into the gravel. 
Apart from a minor scrub or two I was alright and went in rether 
shamefacecly. frthur was not too pleased at having his horse at 
risk - [ thought he might have been a bit more solicitous ‘about me! 
Dick Gooderson, e year senior to me, was injured so badly in a fall 
onto a railway line that he had to be invalided out for a couple of 
years. 

For my 24th. birthday, November ]17th.-, I bought a lovely 
chestnut nare.15 hands, 13 years old but still very fit, for about 
£155 complete with saddle and bridle. Thue Indian Cavalry were 
becoming mechanised at long last, and howses were very cheap in 
India. This one was just as lively to hundle as Arthur's, but not 
quite so strong. She ren away with me regularly at first, but I 
managed to stop here Then a friendly cevalzy officer took me in 
hand and put me through it properly, rough riding through the woods 
and across the most difficult terrain he could find. It was 
frightening but exhilarating. Soon I passed my riding examination 
in the Police Lines, the district Superintendent, Scott, cxamining. 
Before I left Rawalpindi I took Arthur's horse out again, put him 
over ail the jumps, and rode him quictly back round the Jail corner. 
I felt better after that. | 

My Lirst glimpse of the outlying district was one evening 


when the D.C. was on tour and some importent files had to be 
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delivered to him. He was cbout 40 miler out, at the back of ber nd —- 
Jatli. Morjorie borrowed 2 cor and driver from a wealthy “ikh 
contractor and asked me if I'd like to accompany her. Tie Grend 
Trunk Road - that historic picce of engineering, that hed proaduelly 
been extcnded from Calcutta to the North West Frontier over a 
century, as British power spreed Wect and North — took us for 
twenty miles, past the old Moghul fort of Riwat, crumbling wells 
and towers on a wooded hill. Trees lined the road, and bi tveon 
them the fresh green of winter wheat, now cpringing un raprdiy. or 
erecn-brown grazing grounds broken by hills and nullahs, with the 
Himalayan foothills beyond. We crossed the rough chaems ot the feu 
end Sohan rivers, trees dotting their jagged sides, with drovers of 
black buffaloes below. In one nullah a company of troons was 
cncamped, in the next a groun of wandering herdsmen. From lMendra 
en unmade road - cust and ruts and hollows led us for another 
fifteen or twenty miles due West into the setting sun. There were 
lonely farms, little villeges, jegged revines, forsaken greveyards , 
a wide, eperrely populated lend. 

Jatli was ea policc-station, two shops, a reet-house and a 


e@reveyard set in the middle of a vast waste of thorn-bush end derert, 


where the D.C. had cone for a walk. JI went to find him, with the 


glow of sunset dying on 2 desolate horizon. 


CHAPITR - 2 The kW. Prontier and Kerhmir 


In Delhi, Wavell hed su:ceeded Iinlithcrow as Viceroy. It war 
said thet he hed errived in Hew Delhi from North Africe, war-weory 
end in bottle-dress, to be m>% by civilien officers in morning cuits 
andi army officers cithcr in mufti or in peoce-time full dress. His 
comments were pointed, signals wernt forth, battle-dress began to 
epyear everywhere, and India sucdenly realised there was a Wer on. 
At the. same time a letter went svt +o 211 I.C0.S. officers (some of 
whom during the Great War hed tecn released to the army end. had 
distinguished themselves). etrersing the fact that no-one could be 
released this time, that the work we were doing was fer more 
important than enything ve could do in the Armed Forcec, and thet 
it would be essential to have a reserve of fully treinceé officcrs 
when the wor was over. , 

I went on with my treining, eccompenying the B.C. on his next 
tour. Apart from Murree, Kahuta was the most beautiful tehsil 
(a revenue subdivision) of the district, rising to pine-covered 
hills of 4,000ft or 5,000ft. The extraction of recin was 2 mejor 
industry. It was an exciting tour, over hills and com nullehe. 
The Deputy Comnissioner's tent was rather larger than mine, with a 
bamboo enclosure round the front awning to meke an office. But I 
was getting impatient at being just tagged on to the verty. 

Early in December I went on my ow first tour, this time vorth 
along the Grend Trunk Road to the lonely little rest-house of 
Sangjeni. Such rest-houscs, with one or two sets of rooms, had 
been built by the P.W.D. -— Public Works Devartment - every fifteen 
or twenty miles on main touring routes. The Irrigation Denertment 
had some along the Canals, the Forestry Department some in the hilic. 
Where there was no rest-house, a tent had to be sent akesd, ond 2 
tour had to be arranged so as to give time for tents to be lear- 
frogged along. Sengjeni was also a camping ground and soon after 
my arrival in the afternoon en Army detachment came in. I invited 
the two officers to dinc with me — Medar Bakhsh was delighted —- 
and we hed « conviviel evening. It war the first of many chance 
encounters in lonely vlaces. 


After some cases next morning I set off with two or threc 
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local hendmen end 2 moticy crovd of beaters for o choot in the 
rugeed country betuecen the Grend Trunt: Rond and tne Nepeulla 

hills to the North. Somewhere in the centre of where th: new 
Pokistan conital now is, I shot my firet hare. All afternoon 

we tramped eround the barren lillcides after pertridge ed chuithor. 
I failed to keen up the ctenderd of the firet shot, but I kmev a 
gooe deel more of the country end its people when I returned, weery 
and thirsty, for a late tea. 

Next morning I moved further uo the Grand Trunk Roca: arst 
Nicholson's monument on its hilly spur. John Lowrence, ther 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjeo, vas on tour at Rawalvindi in 
Hay 1857 when the news of the Mutiny reached him. Wicholron, that 
freat Frontier officer, hed gone there to see him. In just over 
four months Nicholron was to take his Moving Colum through 
victory eftcr victory to Delhi, recenture the City, end die a 
hero's death. (Except thet only someone battle-mad would have led 
the last futile ead useless cherge after all the great work hed 
been done). An engineer, Alexander Teylor, was building the 
Grand Trunk Road hereebouts at the time. Told that he.ought to 
be in the trenches at Delhi, he said he would give his eyes to 
be there. "Send him" said John Lawrence. "Has anyone got a sword?" 
asked Taylor. He became the life and soul of the trenches and. 
batteries on the Ridge at Delhi, and the night before the attack 
Nicholson seid "If I curvive tomorrow I will tell the world it 


was Alec Taylor who tock Delhi." dawote. 


we vier? « wrasse 


Further slong the Grand Trunk Road was Wah, home of the 
great feudal taaily of the Tiwanas. In the Punjad we were proud 
to serve undcr en elected Unionist Ministry of Muslim, Sikh end 
Hindu leaders, with Sir Sikunder Hyat Khan Tiwena as Premier. 
His grendfatheor, Malik Sahib Khan, then a small lendowner, with 
two relatives, Feteh Sher Khan end Mohammad Sher Khen, took 250 
Tiwana lencers to Delhi. Barkat Hyat Khan of Wah, then still 
living, was the son of Nicholson's orderly, who wee by his side 
when he fell. 

But before reaching Weh I turned off towards the hills, for 
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Taxila, where there wee ca frehneolocienl Muccum and Kert House. 
he exiting villege was quite a large one, tvt the Potwer plein 
eround, in its anvhitheetre of low stony hills, was the site of 
severi.l eneicnt civilisations and cultures, between the Tth. 
Century B.C. and the 5th. Century A.D., in the invertiseation of 
which Cir Nortimer Wheeler played « big port. There war « well 
leid-out city in existence when Alexender the Crect eroseed the 
wu; in 326 B.C., and the foundations of the valece where he 
feacied, snd all the streets and houscs eround, can be secn in 
the Bhiz Mound. When Julius Caesar lended in Britain, Taxile 
hea been 2 Flourishing University towm for ceveral centuricr, 
with © numter of Buddhist monestries. Here the ert of MWeurya 
and Gandhara flourished. Tanxile was the ceat of one of Acoka's 
three viceroys, and then the home of the Bactrian Greeks. In 
the Kuseum I found one of the moct beautiful things I have ever 
seen - an oval sea) of cornelian set in gold, with four rings at 
the back for attachment. The seal wes ensreved in excuicite 
Grecian style with nude figures of Fros end Pryche, with a beby 
Eros, or Cuyid, behind. It was found in the second city, Sirkap, 
in the cerly Scytho-Parthian strata, end dates from about the 
beginning of the Christien era. J ctill treasure a plaster—_ 
cast of this given to me by the Curetor of the Taxila Muceum, 
Dr. Gupta. lLocel legend is that Sirkep (Cut-heed) got its nene 
from a king who wes very fond of checs. Any stremeer who came 
to the city had to play hin. If the stranger lost, he lost his 
heed. If he won, he was to have the city. But it was the ‘white 
Huns who finally destroyed ancient Taexile in the fifth Century. 
When I held court next dey in a smell villege cloce by I 
could not help thinking of all the races that had come through 
this region. I wac sitting in the sunshine, in the oven air, 
with villegers sitting informally around on the walls. Some 
shepherds: from the hills might; apart from their cresc, have 
come straight off the North Yorkshire Moors ~ the same lean 


bronzed feces} and droonins mousteches. One vrisoner brought 
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before me’ for a minor theft reminded ma irrecistebly of an I.C.8. 
~willenene - the boxing Bluc, Ducric Bolom. I don't think IT hac 
over louked on Indions as being cesentinlly different, but 
certainly from thet day I realised in practice how similar we 
were in rece to the people of Northern India. 

The Rero river ves our district and Provincial bountary - 
tie Frontier district of Abbotabed ley beyond. From the river 
rei. some ancient chennels still used for seesonal irrigation. 

By woe river at Usman Khettar lived 2 Pathan former, Heider 
Zancn Khen. With perhans fifty acres he was well off by Punjab 
stendarcs, end hed a gun. Another was borrowed and I went duck- 
shooting with him alons the river. We got one duck each, but 
had a very pleasant efternoon amongst those rough hills and 
ancient civilisations. 

Rewalpindi was the H.@. of a division as well as a District. 
The Punjab had five divisions (composed of four or five districts 
each), a division ceing in charge of a Commissioner. Our 
Commissioner wes Percy Mersden, e echolerly looking men of 
25 years' service who rode hard to hounds end rarely spoke 
without some flesh of wit or quirk of humour lighting his words. 
Mre. Marsden, who also rode to hounds, wes irresistible and --~ 
irrepressible. She was elso very superstitious, or vretenced 
to ba. One evening the phone rang. "Mr. Cowley? Oh, I say, we 
ere thirteen to dinner - I wonder if you would come along to 
prevent us all heving something dreadful hanven to us?" This 
unlucky number seemed to dog Mrs. Mareden's footetevs end I was 
summoned to the rescue ceveral tines that winter, finding mreelf. 
at the Commissioner's generous table, sitting with Brigadiers 
and Hajor-Generals. 

At Christman Arthur took me to Lahore for the Governor's 
Dinner. Every year the Governor, as senior gember of the Punjab 
Commission, invited the rest of the Commission to dinner at 
Government House. It was an unwritten lew in all districts thet 


no trouble chould be sterted at Christmes time. The Sahibs, it 
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was realised, got excessively ong, if tact verticular occasion 

was spoiled. So for the day tefo.. and the day after the Governor's 
Dinner practically the whol. province was denuded of I.C.S. officers 
At Government House orderlics in red and gold were in attendance. 
after cocktails everyone lived up to be presented to H.E. whilst 
after the excellent dinner, and speeches traditionally witty rather 
than profound, H.E. had five minvtes alone with each of the new 
members in turn. He talked to me mainly about horses. Sir Henry 
Craik, Bart., was tall, lean, distinguished, with the longest 
service in the province - 40 ;ears. He looked very much qa Governor, 
though after 12 years service he ha¢ still been « minor D.C. and 
had given up hope of promotion! H.=. left at 10.0 and conviviality 
grew apace. Senior Commissioners and Financial Commissioners could 
be seen trying to upset each other at cock-fighting. 

Another Assistant Commissioner, Leslie French, with two year's 
service, now took up residence in the other wing of the D.C.'s 
bungalow. He was going to be 5.D.0. - Sub-divisionel Officer- 
of the Hill station of Murree in the Spring, and I would be going 
up there for six weeks' Treasury training. Snow was now thick on 
the hills - my main memory of that first winter in India is how cold 
it was ! - and one Sunday Leslie took me up to Murree in his car to 
see if we could get some ski-ing. Murree at 7,000' looked like 
Switzerland. 

- Just then a belated Christmas card arrived from George Thomson, 
living a precarious existence on art and smellholding in Fife. It 
was a coloured cartoon of me, sunburnt and ina white suit, sitting 
by an oriental table, one foot on a tiger skin, glass of whisky in 
one hand end a very thinly veiled houri on one knee. A coolie wes 
sweating at the punkah inside, and outside the snow was falling. 

A board said " B. Cowley, Assistt. Viceroy." 

The Muslim festival of Mohurram - a sort of Passion Play 
recalling the last days of the martyrs at Karbala ~ was the week-end 
February 16th - 19th., and Leslie French suggested that we make a 
trip to the Frontier. <A small punitive expedition had started and 
some Army friends had gone up the Khyber. We could have lunch with 
them - if we could get up the Khyber ourselves. 

By 4.0 pm. that Friday we were admiring the magnificent old fort of 
Attock. Round a corner the land suddenly fell eway and opened out. 
There was that curious feeling that the sea ought to be somewhere. 


Cf 
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but it was the Indus, which sprawls out into miles ox stony bed 
until it reaches the fort and is joined py the Kabul river. The. 
a narrow gorge takes both rivers through the Attock Hills. A wre 
tier road and railway bridge spans the gorge, but the ereat brick 
walls of the fort dominate coverything. The father of one of our 
Punjab Commissioners, Macnab», had been A.C.Attock in 1857 ond had 
had the fore-thought to collect the lend revenue in grain, vast 
quantities of which he stored in the fort for despatch later to the 
Army at Delhi. One of our Financial Commissioners, Sir Culin 
Garbett (his brother was Archbishop of York) had been D.C.Aitrek 
in 1929 when < traveller discovered that the Shyok River, wain 
tributary of the Indus, had been blocked by a fall of the Kundam 
Glacier. This had happened before in historical times, and when it 
broke the flocd had wiped out a Sikh army camped by the Indus. 
Precautions were taken, and evacuation techniques practised at 
Garbett's instigation. When a 27' flood came down the Indus only 
three cattle were lost. 

The Frontier Province was greener than the Punjab, and Peshawar 
a pleasanter place than Pindi. The D.C.'s bungalow was on the site 
of John Nicholson's, with old lawns and lovely trees around it. 
The Indian Political Service staffed the Frontier Province, 
recruited half from the Army, half from the I.C.S. We met some of 
each sort, and were hospitably entertained. 

Next morning we were in the Khyber, bare hills towering above 
US, crowned with pill-boxes, or look-out posts, and occasionally 
tipped with SNOW. Rodanen worked. with theta rivies ves side them. 
It was not unusi2l for a lorry to come through from Kabul with a 
body spread-eagied over its radiator, as a warning to anyone else 
who might think of holding it up. From the fort of Landikhana, 
across the frontier barrier below which a whole line of lorries 
was waiting, there was a magnificent view over fifty miles of hills 
to the long line of snowy mountains towards Kabul. iI wondered how 
many of the ancient conauerors of India must have looked back on 
that view. The first of the Moghuls, Babar, adventurer and poet, 
certainly did 


" Drink the wine in Kabul keep 
And send the cup ceasclessly round, 
For Katul is mountain and city, 
Desert and river in one." 
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A wonderful men, Babar, coming out of Samarkend and winnin~ an 
Empire, yet always appreciating a good line of verre as much cs 
valour, and much more than virtue! 

At Lundikotal the officers of the Mountain Battery welcomed us 
to their very comfortable mess with silver tankerds of «xecllent 
beer. The luncheon tadle was laden with the regimental silver. The 
C.0O. was a lean, bronzed Ma;icr whose hobby was climbines all the peaks 
in the neighbourhood. I wanted to join him in an acseul: on "Pisgeh", 
but Leslie wanted to be back in Peshawar and on to Mordan. 

In the Lusy bazaars of Peshawar City, the cobblers, tie cloth- 
weavers, the brass and copper workers, each have their own street. 

At Mardan we spent half an hour in the Guides' beautiful Mess, 
occupied by them for nearly a century but soon to be evacuated. 


"Now here is thy master" Kamal said, "who leads a troop 
: of the Guides - 
And thou must make 2 trooper tough and hack thy way to 
power; 
Belike they will raise thee to Rissaldar when I am 
hanged in Peshawar!" 


Kipling's poem gives the essence of the love-hate relationship 
between the British end the Frontier, but it is the second part of 
the famous stanza thet carries the stress - 


"But there is neither East nor West, border nor breed 
nor birth. 
When two strong men stand face to face - —- ae 


We climved slowly up the curving mountain road from Dargai to 
Malakand and hac lunck looking out over wild olive trecs and the green 
valley of Swat tovards Chitral's snow-covered mountains. An hour's 
scramble latcr and two thousand feet below, the engineer in charge 
of the Power ftetion, Dale, and his wife, gave us a hearty welcome 
assisted by seven retrievers, two Scots terriers, a pet lamb and e 
mongoose. ‘Their bungalow was packed with bowls of fragrant narcissi 
picked from the Swat valley, where later pink tulips and blue lilies 
and irises would grow. The over-flow channel, a series of waterfalls, 
came roaring dow from high above in a shattering mass of white foam, 
sending spray far out over the valley and making the bungalow ten 
degrees colder than the top of the hill! 

As we returned to Peshawar the sun was setting over the Khyber, 


and the rich evening light was reflected in the Kabul river. 
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Brom Ravealoindi, next day, Ion.de tie tuenty-four wiles to 


Rahuta in the tlest sunshine we bud had since Gctober, glad to be 


ho 
on horeeback ofter three an’ a half days in the car. J had to study 
the work of a tehsil H.Q. - the lend revenue work, with land measure- 
mont and crop statistics: tne registry of land transfers, sales and 
nworteagess; the finunce department dealing with loans for agricultural 
inprovement and well-digging, susnension and remission of lend 
revenue, and recovery of fines and fees as arrears of land revenue. 
There was also some civil end eriminel work. I went shooting in the 
eacly mornings and riding in the evonuings, stopping to chat with 
Zoiindars about their crops. The scenery all around was magnificent 
- the wigh mountains only a few miles away, beyond foothills with 
JjJagred ccidges and steen-sided valleys. I reined the chestnut in on 
the summit of a hill to watch one sunset; as the light faded she 
gave a contented sort of sigh and nuzzled my boot. I bent to caress 
her glossy neck, then as a rising moon flooded the land with silver 
we picked our way carefully back to camp. 

XI had joined the Rawalpvindi Drag Hunt and that Sunday I was up 
at 6.0 am. hacking out to the meet as my fifth sunrise in succer- 
‘Sion spread its colours on the valette of the sky. We hunted a 
“dragsed" scent mainly because of the very dangerous character of 
the terrain, and that morning was an exhilerating nightmare —“of 
pot-holes, cracks and steen nullahs. There were other Sunday morn- 
ings when we rode out of darkness into dawn, and sometimes hounds 
would flush a jackal and there would be a real hunt - mad breathless 
moments when high banks loomed or steep drops opened up ~- the chestnut 
was always up at the front because I couldn't keep her behind! She 
wes much fancied for the Point to Point, "If only" (said the form 
cook) “her rider can hold her in." He couldn't.. We led from the 
start, over a quarter of a mile and two thorn fences. Shouts in my 
ears ond the thud of hooves, wind bringing tears to my eyes - life 
was a mad excitement. Someone trying to come up inside pushed us 
out slightly and the mare took the next fence short. She caught it, 
landed awkwardly, end fell forward. I sailed over to make a perfect 
one-point landing on my head. For half a minute hooves were flashing 
past or over me as I crouched low. My topi was a thick one and I 
wasn't hurt but the mare was lame. We retired very crestfallen. I 


had to go around the course officially later to asscss the damage to 


the crops and decide on compensation for the cultivators. 
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I rarcly had more then a norning's work in court. In many 
private complaints I managed to effect a compromine, which wau 
cheaper for the parties and saved me having to write a juéymen:. 
But the afternoons were always devoted to study. At the end of 
March there were the Higher Standard Departmental Examinutionr in 
lav, language, revenue work, office and Treasury procedure. The 
nine of us in my year met together in Lahore for this, Slater. Tull 
and I passed in everything and were gazetted se cond clac3 masist- 
rates, with power now to sentence up to six months! impr? sunuent 
and Rs.500 fine. The D.C. sent me a nice little note of cou cretu- 
lation. More serious cases now began to come into my court, 
including procuration, rape and criminal assault. It was with 
considerable legal interest that one waded through the cases and 
commentaries on the various offences of the Indian Penal Code, 
including a page and a half devoted to a detailed consideration of 
how much penetration constitutes the cffence of rape. 

About this time there was a spy scare involving a gynaecologist 
of foreign extraction and unsavoury reputation. As magistrate I 
accompanied the party that arrested him and had the job of going 
through his appartments and papers with the S.P. In spite of a 
careful study of Peter Cheyney, and other detective story writers, 

I could fine no incrimineting evidence whetsoever but I remember 
viewing the exanining chair in the surgery with some distaste. 

In Kahuta again amongst hills covered with pines and flowering 
shrubs, the growing heat filled the air with intoxvicating scents of 
resin and of flowers. There was a day-long ride on a narrow track 
high above the Jielum river. The hill~side dropped away steeply, 
at times precivitously, to the grey waters a thousand feet below. 
logs swirled down the river, which was then the main outlet for 
Kashmir's timber wealth. There was a huge timber-yard where the 
Grand Trunk Koad crossed the river some sixty miles lower down. 

Up here that river was the Punjab, as well as the Rawalpindi, border. 
On the other side was Punch, pert of the State of Kashmir. The men 
of Punch were no different from those of Kahuta. They crossed the 
river on inflated skins to work in Rawalpindi, and often joined the 
Indian Army, as Punjabi Muslims. 

I thought how lucky I was to be touring in 2 countryside like 
this, and actually getting paid for it! Yet overnicht there was 


transformation -— cloud and mist and rain came down from the hills, 
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end I rtght ‘Mwave been back in Cleveland. — 

®) +" earden around the ).C.'s tangalow was beautiful through 
Shose arch and April weeks of early summer. Red flowers of hibiscus 
and beds of roses; narcissi and wallflowers, carnations and orange- 
blossom, an almond tree — one long succession of rich scents. A 
two-tullock private well kept this and the vegetable garden irri- 
gatei. There was over an acre of ground eltogether in the compound. 

“ho cheatnut mare had gone very lame and didn't look as though 

the covld stand up to hard touring again. Marjorie said she would 
Tike to have her as a brood mare, so I offered to sell - for four 
annias - about 4d. Marjorie was very proud of her "char anna ghori". 
Sir Henry Craik was reputed to have a good eye for women as well as 
horses, and he had a very good stallion. When the Governor's 
Private Secretary called in one evening Marjorie wanted to know 
what the chances were of getting her mare to H.E.'s stallion. 
"Really. Harjorie" came the prompt reply, "I am not a procureur 
for HB." 

That first hot weather was not unpleasant. Through Hay and 
June the thermometer rose to 110°F, for a few days to 115°Rr. But 
it was usually a dry heat, that hit you in almost tangible waves 
as you cycled along the baking tarmac. A typical day would be to 
rise at 6.0 am., have a fast ride (on a borrowed horse) in the park, 
where it would still be beautifully cool wnder the trees; 6.0 am. 
bath. and breakfast, 8.30 - 9.30 am. study with my Punjabi teacher, 
a cheerful but painstaking Hindu munshi, 10.0 am. court. Only 
rarely did I have official work after lunch for these two months. 
I had taken on the job of librarian at tho “lub, and worked my way 
steadily through piles of books to choose our purchases — the first 
time for years I had had leisure to read fiction. After tea at 
4.0 pm. I would go dow to the Club, which had a fine swimming 
pool surrounded by jacaranda trees hung then with bunches of blue 
flowers. I would swim, sunbathe, read, and .play strenuous vwater-: 
polo until 7.0 pm. or 7.30 pm., then go into the Club and drink a 
tankard of iced beer. But it was a worrying time. When Italy came 
into the war air mails ceased, and sea mail was taking six to eight 
weeks round the Cape. We had long ago decided that Mary should 
come out as soon after her Tripos as she could ect a passage, but 
for weeks there Was no news, except bad news on the redio. My life 


seemed sybaritic -- but I had to live it as it was, end it was shared 
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with a great many Army officers. 

Rawalpindi was a very importar. training centre. Jt also had 
an arsenal, an oil refinery - ana = brewery. Amongst other things 
I was kixcise Officer for the District. One file came for my signa- 
ture to authorise "the destruction of six barrels of beer which had 
ome bad in the presence of the Excise Bub-Inspector." I paid a 
visit to the excellent Brewery, which brewed the best beer East of 
Suez. The Cold Room there was a wonderful place to be on a June 
afternoon. Coming out of it -7a53 like climbing into an oven. 

For weeks I was almost druz.eed by the hot sun, the exercise, 
and the fully occupied, if nov hard working, life. At the end of 
June I was due to go up to Murree for Treasury Training, and thanks 
to Government rules had a week's joining time to cover the fifty 
miles. I decided to go via Kashmir. A signpost outcide the Deputy 
Commissioner's Bungalow said "Murree 51, Srinagar 165." Early one 
Sunday morning- June 23rd.-- the Royal Mail Van whisked me out of 
the heat of Pindi up the hill to Murree and on, a2 long day's 
journey on, by the narrow winding road up the Jhelum valley. I 
was cramped in an uncomfortable front seat beside the driver. 

The engine made the whole space under the windscreen like an oven 
and my feet were baked. Behind me, and squeezing in and out past 

me at every stop was a filthy oil-soaked cleaner, who smoked.vile 
cigarettes and hawked and spat out of the window. We halted at 
every village to deliver mails - or to take a loaf of bread to the 
other end of the village for the post-master. Everything was shroudcd 
in a haze of heat, from the mountein tops to the turgid brown river 
swirling its logs far below. A veil of dull homogeneity was over 
everything, destroying the individuality of the hills. Only at 

one point did a group stand out, appearing in the peculiar light 

as though composed of green mould, beautifully fluted, with the 
sunshine lying thickly on them through the mist. Domel, Uri, 
Baramulla, and we were out as evening fell into the Kashmir plain, 
with avenues of slender poplars pointing the way through green paddy 
fields to Srinagar. 

My room Tooked out on the ereen turf of the Maharajah's polo 
ground. I gloried in the freshness of the air and the pleasure of 
sleeping once more under a blanket. , 

I wandered around Srinagar in the morning sun, gazing in wonder 


at the green beauty of enormous plane trees along the Bund, a 


© 
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boulevard by the river, where houseboats are moorcd. <A Scriendly 
tonre-dviter from Peshaver showed me the city and its banuars. 
Finally I succumbed to the temptation of an empty housebe+t moored 
in the clear water and omongst the floating eardens of Dalrate. 

It seemed a terrible waste thet evening, to travel «wlone through 
twilit lanes of water in a shikara - a luxurious sort of gondola, 
fitted with deep springy cushions - to lie back in solitary stave 
and watch the stars swaying across the sky, feel the cool breeze 
coming ficom the mountains across the leke, hear bursts of waese and 
song from distant houseboats, or wilder songs from the boatuen. Tt 
was maddening and ridiculous to be alone. 

Houseboats were grossly over-rated however - quarters were 
cramped, the night was sticky, frogs croaked all around, babies 
cried somewhere at the back, end 2 dog barked all night. I was 
glad next morning to pack my luggage in the shikara and set off on 
216 mile journey by water to Ganderbal. Four strong young boatmen 
propelled me through the city, by picturesque but squalid channels, 
strange verendahed houses with intricately carved beams, and curious 
old bridges of wood or stone. Gangs of naked children swam in the 
dirty water, We threaded a way through channels crowded by other 
boats and barges, a monotonous chant of welcome sounding all along 
our path, until at last we emerged into tree-bordered water-ways 
and green fields, watered by peasants working a weighted lever arrange- 
ment like an Leyrptian sheduf. Presently we broke into a small lake 
covered with water lilies and lotus - the whole area seemed to be a 
maze of water-ways, men and dogs amphibious. The water now was 
crystal, with srall fish swimming amongst the weeds and moss below. 
We skimmed a smeoth surface between willows and poplars, then seemed 
lost in a worid of water as a large lake opened out, Anchar. Some 
miles across this, and we were in a narrow channel again, with a 
swift current against us. The water was turgid and ice-cold, and the 
breeze that played over it was touched with ice. We had reached the 
snow-vater, a branch of the Sind River, coming dow from Sonamarg 
and. Baltal and the Zoji La. The boatmen walked along the bank 
pulling the boat against this current for an hour or so, and we were 
at Ganderbal ~ and there was Phil Talbot, whom I had last seen just 
a year previously in London when the I.C.S. Probationary course 
ended. 


I had followed his progress through India by letter. On his 
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way to becoming ~ in Amcrican phraseolor, ee. owd-unedepth 
Yoreign area specialist" he had rtayed ai va ous avhruwnn = pluc.s 
of Hindu religious study - ané the Muslin University 2: !ligara. 


and was now doing a social and cconemic ctucy of Seluse, a little 
village on the other cide of the river from Ganderbal. His quarters 
were e shock at first - a broken down hovel on top of a nvtcher's 
shop. But it was clean end airy, with neo windows - just e compietely 
open front. "However hot the day may be, uncer a chinar trce chere 
is coolness," and we spent the hot efternoon in a grove *. tuese 
oriental planes, talking. So far I had seen India from the 477 
down, whilst Phil had seen it from the bottom up. He conturred the 
same privilege on me. His village friends came end squatted rourd 
us over tea, unsophisticated enough to treat us on friendly, equel 
terms. Nearby a large group of lads were engaged on embroidery, 
working all day at fine and beautiful stitching, for a few annas, 
and singing all the time in unison. Some of them beat us badly at 
badminton. 

Next morning we rode up the Sind Valley on borroved ponics, 
by flooded paddy fields, rushing streams, and green, tree ecmbowered 
glens, until the mountains closed in on either hand. Caravans of 
pack-horses and camels passed us, from Dres and Kargil over the 
high Zoji-la, the drivers always with a word of greeting. Sometimes 
there were "zoh", the cross between ox and yak. My pulse thrilled 
at this first encounter with the nomads of the Himalayas, the 
caravans of Central Acia. How well I came to know this mode of 
travelling, thic meeting and exchange of information as to route. 
But now we returned and took a village shikera back into Srinegar. 
It had no luxurious trappings, but we spread our bedding rolls and 
floated dom a lazy afternoon dozing or reading poetry to each other. 

That evening I was again in a luxury shikare, with a girl 
called Gwynneth - a sweet girl of 18 or so, only just out from 
England, but not my girl, and it seemed almost worse than being 
alone. Phil had made the acauaintance of a pleasant young woman, 
Mrs, Nancy Brown, who was chaperoning Gwynneth and her friend 
Barbara for the summer. They had given us dinner in their house- 
boat and we had persuaded them to join us on a short trek. Phil 
and I spent a night with our bedding rolls spread in the drawing 


room of an Indian friend of Phil's, the Minister of Education, 


pethed diva ners co | soem gmoueny iets se. cashion, and vreak- 
Yanted off sweet vrs (one imal: Kes autird vee, vhich testes more like 
Soup and 2s ditank wiik sult. APser Yong bargaining we nired @ lorry” 


up the girls, and left for Ganderbal 





Tre forest eot thicker, and there was the wonder of strange and 
lovely flowers. We were continually finding something fresh - a 
sort of reck vetch whict lookce. like heather at a distance, biue 
larkspur, roses, vild pinks. °° 

We found a beautiful campsite in a forest glade, with groves 
of cypress and Douglas Fir all rounc, and next morning set off to 
climb: the pass. At Hafkhalanmarg was a grassy terrace in front of 
trees. From it the land fell sheer avay for four thousand feet; 
cloud shadows hanging like black veils diapered the steep greenness. 

I reached the summit alone, and broke for the first time into 
a high Himalayan meadow, a paradise of flowers. There were masses 
of iris, blue and purple and mauve; pink sedum; golden potentillas; 
blue end pink forget-me-nots; blue poppies; gentians, geraniums, 
primulas and saxifrages. Phil came up and we reached the next 
summit together, flinging ourselves down into a springy bed of 
dwarf juniper. Below us the road stretched on to Gilgit, to Kashger, 
to Chinese Turkistan and Russia. Caravans plodded slowly on and we 
were filled with a wild longing to follow on that mysterious road, 

"Beyond that last bluve mountain, barred with snow.” 

On Saturday the local police inspector came the twelve miles up 
from Bandipur to check Phil's registration as an aiien. He was an 
unusual policeman who talked —- over tea - of trees and of history and 
of Mohammad Tughlug, who tried to invade China through Kashmir and 
Tibet. <A passing Englishman called, who in a long holiday in the 
hills had grown a beautiful beard. It was Tan Stevens, Editor of 
the Statesman, on the two biggest English language dailies in Indie. 
He was a very pleasant companion and a great conversationalist, 
though war and politics seemed a civilised intrusion into that place 
of uncivilised peace and scclusion. (I met Ian again in Calcutta 
later on, reviewed some books for him, and we met again after 
Independence in King's College, Cambridge, when he was writing the 
book "Horned Moon" which strongly criticised some of Mountbatten's 


decisions at the time of Partition. But all that was very far 
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away, that idyllic afternoon in the Tragbal Yovres., 

A camel-caravan of Afghans taking salt to Ghirki ond ener ped 
below us. One man came begging for medicine os he hed ..ins shout 
his heart. We gave him An@rews' Liver Salts end he came t¢ thank 
us for a complete cure next morning. But that night ve ‘rere 
disturbed by a panther which tried to attack the horses. The noolies 
built up a huge fire; Stevens' spaniel Julic growled ominously into 
the depths of the forest} the Afghen dogs barked furiously. and then 
there was silence. 

There was a peculiar sadness in breaking that camo, witch jind 
been so happy, so much out of life.and out of the worid. Pil ard 
I did our best to break our necks in a hectic descent down the 
short cut, sliding from rock to rock and tree to tree, twisting 
round curves and leaping down sudden drops. At the bottcm we were 
soaked with sweat, and spent an hour or two bathing in an ice-cold 
stream. We felt like a couple of kings when the girls arrived. 
Except for a few minutes on their way through Murree I never saw 
them again — 


"You who were bright and beautiful and gay, 
And made unhappiness a lighter load.” 


_ Phil had done a good job . In a week he had removed from me 
the incubus of authority, any incipient aloofness and superiority; 
he said I needed a week like that every year to keep me sane and 
human - but 7 was never in danger again. The funny thing is that 
now the positious are reversed. I have been a farmer for years. 
Phil was to become one of Kennedy's young men, an Assistant 
Secretary of State, and then a United States Ambassador. It is 
I who try to lift the official cloak from him and rub away the 
diplomatic patina of office. ‘ 

The Jhelum Valley seemed altogether more beautiful on the 
return journey, with green valleys and high waterfalls. The only 
others on the bus were an R.A.F. man from Kghat,a highly intelligent 
Indian mechanic from Bannu, and an Anglo~Indian girl who had been 
teaching in a convent at Srinagar. She was a lively and interes- 
ting person, courageous and completely at home in lifc, getting 
the most out of it by subordinating her job to herself. She simply 
took a job wherever she wanted to go. We talked poetry and politics 
amongst us, and stopped for tea and cherries in a‘ramshackle restau-— 
rant high above the river. 


In Murree there was home mail - and every hope that Mary would 
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be Teaving at any moment -— might aiwesay have ost ¢ Bove 
to Kashmir again at the end of my Treasury traureng - 0 ale 
for my honeymoon. 

I settled down to Treasury work, counting notes, werghing GOLNS, 
being a Bank Cashier for an hour or so a day, and ow magiternte trying 
forest cases for the rest. There is little crime in the hills anoept 
for breaking forest laws. These were hill men, wanting w vit of 
extra wood or a bit of extra grazing. I knew them well, ain was 
lenient. There were a few offences against municipal bye-lave, and 
even a few European motoring offences. I was less lenient vith - 
these. There were days and evenings of strenuous climbs up ond down 
into the valley to see a piece of land in dispute, or visit a village. 

One evening I had to go down to Sunny Bank, two miles below lMurree, 
to witness the will of an old Indian farmer who was too sick to come 
to see me. I made the occasion my evening walk, and both court reader 
and orderly insisted on accompanying me. The Head Treasury Clerk had 
to come as sub-rezistrar, and he brought his son-in-law! The testator 
was the lessee of a large market-garden and orchard — an old peasant 
wrapped in a quilt outside his mud hut. He was 90 years old and hed 
worked that garden for 60 years. An Englishman had started the 
garden long before that, and this man had worked for him and then 
taken over the lease. Amongst all the flowers and fruit was a hazel 
copse with the nuts almost ripe. I picked a juicy Keswick apple from 
a tree -— thinking of a Yorkshire orchard - and climbed back up to 
Murree with a burch of large white dahlias, white phlox, end salmon—- 
end-gold gladioli. 

It was morsoon weather still, and storms tossed freauently at 
trees and windows, and at my heart. The weeks passed, and no cable 
came. 

{I went to someone else's wedding - Christine Marsden, the 
Commissioner's daughter, marrying the Governor's A.D.C. The I.C.5S. 
were there in force and we drank champagne in’ the club. The D.C. 
introduced me to Thapar, one of our senior Indian members, who was 
doing the Settlement of Jhelum District. He asked me if I was 
married, because he had trained one I.C.S. wife to be a better 
revenue officer than her husband. I hoped he might have another to 
train next year. 


I wes wondering what my own wedding would be like, what I 
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should do about a cake, wioebher it would 22 oct’ wo to ce te Lonbay, 
for a quiet wedding, or hove a big crxseption in Pirdi, with o11 the 
I.G.5. and the Army there. Mary woos? like the Army, with their 
uniforme, medals and swords. J rather enviec them myseii. The D.C. 
remarked that the I.C.S. neeéeec no such exterior distinguishing marks. 
Like Alex Taylor, I would have liked a sword just then und our civic 
training seemed unreal in the aftermath of Dunkirk, with treauent 

oir raics on the North Bast Const. 

However, at the beginninz of August I was deep in court work - 

I had been in charge of the sub-i'v.sion for a week. One night I went 
4,000 ft down into the valley *» setile a village disputc. ‘I sat in 
the middle of a pine wood with*the parties all around me, the whole 
village and a good many neighbours spending an enjoyable evening as 
spectators. I had tea on top of a carpenter's house with a view right 
over to the plains, and passed on the latest news, and stories of the 
war, from home. An hour's strenuous climb at speed through dark, 
cloud-filled forest took me back to beer, a hot beth and dinner. 

Two days later I arrived in Srinegar at 9.0 pm. Phil had a 
tonga (pony-cart ) waiting and after a quick meal in an Indian rest-— 
aurant we jolted off through fifteen miles of moon-lit paddy-fields 
to Ganderbal. It was midnight when we arrived, and after a few hours 
sleep we left at 7.0 am. This was going to be a strenuous trip and 
we were travelling light, with one tent and a boy of 14 to do the 
cooking. Somchow we got all the expedition equipment on the tonga, 
some an front, some on the back, some on the sides, and set off up 
the Sind Valley. The road was rough and muddy, and at last we broke 
a spring. All was to unload, then somehow we got the spring tied up 
with string and pushed on a few more miles to Kangan. We had meant 
to cross the Yam Har Pass, but a glance at the map showed us a track 
from Kangan over the lesser-known and higher Sekwas Pass. Whilst we 
were considering this a car drew up - an Army officer and his wife on 
a fishing holiday, with a camp near-by. It was a happy meeting. 

Lt. Col. Ely gave us tankards of ale from a store of bottles which 
he kept cooling in the glacial stream, a dish of trout for supper - 
and a lift to where our path started a mile further on. 

We camped on a beautiful stretch of turf above a rocky stream 
just through the villege of Sura Purao. Above us towered the snow- 
fields of Sarbal and IIoksar, 13,000 ft, and Yamhar Peak, 15118 ft. 


Our river was crystal, smashing into white falls. We bathed in it, 


micceG in the sunshine. The water wes so.celé it-ohecnmed te burn. 


Clinbing up that valley vas a touch pienvering prepositic: . 
The bridges were single, slippery tree trunks, cr none ot all. 
fhyough spruce and deoder ize came te the meadevs of Sonemus. Fere 
2 young herdsman had fallen crucily on sharp rocks, cutting great 
‘kamps out of his leg. It hac been wrapped in cow-dung,; but vcs 
geing gangrenous - a horrible sight. All we had wes iocine. i 
ordered him to be taken immediately to hospital - but that would be 
two days' journey. We left some money - but would they’ .97 

The upper valley was bare, surrounded by peaks and hauving 
@leciers. Grey crags rose sheer from the grass slopes. Locks lay 
scattered everywhere. We gnawed greasy chicken bones on a rock by 
the freesing strean. We were dressed like the early mountaineers, 
with no modern equipment. The final climb went very steeply up 
fifteen hundred feet of loose rock. We wore long coats against the 
cloud and rain. At the top there was a small lake in a triangle of 
three peaks. We were at 13,631 ft. and it was bitterly cold. The 
lovely conical week of Deo Mosjid came out of the clouds — and I 
found fifteen different species of flowers in five yards. Beyond 
the pass was a long gentle valley of green, marshy meadows between - 
erey crags. Masses of white saxifrage, blue gentians and purple 
bugles gave wey to the gold of corydalis, geum and potentilla. The 
Yamhar track and stream joined ours a few miles down at Sekwas, a 
wild and desolate place with only juniper wood for a fire. But 
sunset flushed teaks and clouds with rose. : 

Sending ous camp on down the valley we climbed the steep 
Pahilmaza ridge to the South. Valley and mountain were dappled 
with the shadows of white clouds that floated slowly over a blue 
sky, and then, over a brow of juniper-covered crags, we looked dowm 
a thousand feet on to Tar Sar, a lake of turquoise blue enclosed vy 
snow-capped peaks. We sank into the juniper and just gazed at it 
for half an hour. At first it was like glass, with no ripple, a 
miracle of every shade of turquoise, blue, green and black, the 
mixture altering every minute as the shadows moved. Then the wind 
came up and the magic was destroyed. 

In the rock clefts were’ blue poppies and pink roses, on the 
lake margin, above some snow patches, gentian and primula, and a 
scabious like a thistle with a great spike of pink flowers. At the 


valley junction 2 patriarchal herdsman offered us milk, and then we 


wexe dowm amonast straceling birch foresis that clung to the st-en 
hill-sidé with the great cliffs of Chansiak Gali towering above ond 
the repicly swelling stream below rushing dow in a series of cpect— 
acular water-falls. At Liddervat were ereen pastures framed in struce 
and deodar and sow with lunps of grey-white rock. Abe.2 the forest 
more cliffs, fluted like giant organ pipes. Rivers met below, and 

that night half a mile of white foam tossed like molten silv7r in 

the moonlight. Again there wae a sick-parade of herdsmer:, one old 
man with a septic hole above his elbow and two brokcn rite. But here 
there was a hospital one day doim the valley st Pahalgan. 

On Thursday August 15th. «nen, though we did not know it. the 
Battle of Britain was being fought out, we narrowly escered disaster 
ourselves. Sending our camp dow the Lidder Valley to Arau, we turned 
up-river meaning to circle right-handed over the ridge by Sosirwen and 

Katernag to our camp. A herdsman-guide we hed picked up took us fer 
past our point of turning, and we say no bridge. We were forced into 
attempting a longer and higher route right up the West Lidder Valley 
and over the Kolahoi Glacier itself. Through an old spruce wood huge 
fallen trees covered with moss ley across our path. Another herdsman 

forced his way through a furious strength of waters to sell us a 

Yarge lump of curious rock crystal - but we had no intention of carry- 
ing that around Kolahoi. Ahead of us the magnificent massif-of 
Kazimpahilin Bal, 15,528 ft., seemed to block the way, and here strean 
and path turned East under the mountain's towering Southern cliffs. 

A sharv conicel peak of sheer rock and snow pierced the sky ahead, 
Kolahoi, the Nasterhorn of Kashmir, 17,799 ft. Five years later I 

was to lead an essault on that startling peak itself, but our only 
concern then wes to find a way beneath its precipices. How ignorant 
we were, to think our plan was even remotely possible! We floundered 
through miles of glacial moraine, our guide missing the path complet— 
ely, until et last we came to some Gujar herdsmen's huts. But they 
were at the other side of the river. We would need a guide from 

them, so cross we must. The water rushed furiously from the glacier 
above. We held each other's shoulders firmly and crossed abreast, 
bracing ourselves against the, icy flood that surged around our thighs 
and drenched us to the shoulders. We had to push all our weight and 
strength up-stream to be able to go on at all. At last we were out 

of the maelstron, and wringing the water from our clothes. A hand- 


sone girl of 14, silent but smiling, took us to her father - and 


then gana the steer Gur nath une imsesrible at this season, he ond, 
ye Glew cer brokson up by erevasses. We ldoked at each other in cick 
sescctivi. We both hated retreat in any circumstances. But this was 
vhe poin;. of no return. ifgre went.on, we would have to go al the 
vay vhetever the visk. It wovld.be shorter to go on, a jong, lone 
wos beck - but going back was certain. We did not realise even than 
vnat 1% would have involved to make that apparently short crossing 
ahead. it went over 15,000 ft., over glacier all the way. Had we 
Lien so foolish it is doubtful if we would have lived to teil the 
taic. /erudence prevailed. We.smiled at that girl who belonsed to 
th. mountains, and she smiled back. We waved goodbye to the Gujar 
camy ant slimbed through the rocks and scree that led up to the 
glacier mouth. We would at least see that, and save re-crossing 
that icy stream. 

fround the corner a grey wall of rock-capped ice blocked the 
valley, the stream pouring from a dark cavern at itS base. Above, 
the glacier spread wide and long, grey with rock and shale for a 
mile or two, then reering up in dirty white fissures and folds to 
split around the pyramid cf Kolahoi, etched in black and white against 
the blue. . 


" the firths of ice 
That huddling slant in furrow-cloven falls 
Yo roll the torrent out of dusky doors." 


‘We turned and lunched on cold chicker and scones washed dowm by | 
ice-uwater, and great clouds came up the valley to meet us, bringing 
rain. Suddenly there were shovts and 2 shot - and a man ran past 
with a rifle. It was some Rajah's party out after bear. 

We now had to go back not only all the route we had covered, 
but a further eight miles down to our camp at Arau. The last eight 
miles went high up the side of the valley, over immense lawns of 
lovely turf, dotted with white rocks, and edged by spruce and deodar 
and cypress. By the end we had covered 25 miles of rough going, and 
just crawled into our tent. 5 . 

Pahalgam was full of pilgrims going up to the sacred caves of 
Amarnath for the Hindu festival of Janamashtmi, Krishna's birthday. 
In the most sacred cave is a stone linpam or phallus, which at the 
right moment of mysticism and exaltation at the full moon, is said 
to swell and lencthen. (For the mass of Hindus, worshipping the 
powers and even the organs of procreation as part of religion and 


of life, birth control is not easy to accept). 
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We bought the beer and chocolite we heu conged “or 221 the week, 
and locked for somcone with a radic- In the one shabby hotel thet 
the village possessed was en Indic. business man who welcomed us with 
tumblerfuls of whisky and conjured out of the air of that remote valley 
the news that 170 German pleves hed been shot down out of the air of 
Britain the day before. He aus probably Congress and anti-3ritich in 
theory, but he poured out more whisky and we were one in friendship 
and jubilation. 

The next evening in Srirsger was wholly Indian. We had a Kashmiri 
dinner with Phil's friend Mukhts7 «f the Education Department —- the 
main dish being yakhni, balls of fi.:ely minced meat cooked ‘in milk. 

Two famous Kashmiri musicians pleycd for us with harmonium and drums, 
end sang haunting Kashniri songs. 

° I was back in Rawalpindi the following evening as the full moon 
rose over the maize fields, and I wondered if the Amarnath lingam was 
rieing too. 

I had Phil's economic and social survey with me and spent the 
next week checking the typescript and translating some Kashmiri poems 
into English verse for him. ; 

"In city or in village, field or wood, 


where can I seek? under what envious sky? 
in what rich garden does your beauty lie? - - = 


You are my garden; full of lovely flovers; 
you are my soul, and its oppressor t00;3 
a torture are these separating hours, ---" 


And there was the song of the women in the fields - 


" Ah lovely rose, where growest thou? 
In my own garden rose of mine; 
And he must vay the price, I vow, 
That thinks to drink thy heady wine " 
The pear tree too is flowering now. 


" Bring tea, O you who own these fields 
We toil in, slave—-like, all day long; 
You need not worry for your yields — 
You'll get your tea come right or wrong " 
And now the pear its blossom shields. 


"Ah, go not, till our beart be told; 
We would make love, go not away; 
Kar-rings we'll make for you, of gold - 
We would make love, beloved, stay! " 
The pear-tree's flowers are growing old. 


Phil had made a study of the very poor economic condition of the 


predominantly Mohammedan peasants 
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cx Hesnmir under their Sikh Meharajan. Ee had even found cut weet 
tie Kashmiri women were under their Plowing outer garment or kelin 
- rough drawers and a shift if they were lucky! In colic, weathe.. 
whey often carried a tiny chercoal bravier under their phirin to 
kecp thom warm. Generally taxes were heavier, and the vroportion 
of produce taken as land revenue greater, than in British Indic, and 
far less was done in the way of education and medical care. For 
1,990 villages there were only 824 primary schools. Ther2 were 
complaints of forced labour. Though 92% of the population were 
Mohanmedan, the tiny Hindu oligerchy forbad cow slaughter. slireudy 
Sheikh Abdullah, the Lion of Nashmir, was agitating agains< tha 
Maharajah. 

I now had to do economic surveys of two villages myself. 
Rawalpindi District was, on the whole, more prosperous than the 
average Punjab district, as the Punjab was more prosperous then the 
averege Indian province. There was tetter land and better production 
in some of the canal-irrigated districts, but the climate and the 
natural rainfall were better in Rawalpindi than in most districts. 

In addition there were good opportunities of employment in this big: 
Cantonment, whilst in the hills there was timber and resin extraction. 
Above all there was the vast amount of employment in the army itself. 
These stalwart Mohammedan cultivators from Rawalpindi and Camvobellpur 
and Jhelum were the backbone of the Indian Army. The Punjab as a 
whole, with Sikhs and Rajputs, provided something like 90% of India's 
front-line fighting troops. But in Rewalpindi and Jhelum the amount 
paid out in Army pensions every year exceeded the amount gathered in 
as land revenue. There was one village on the Salt Range vhich alone 
had provided one hundred Viteroy's Commissioned officers. If there- 
fore I give a typical case of a small cultivator in this area, it 
will give some idea of the poverty elsewhere. On a holding of 5 
acres he could grow 2-23 acres wheat each year giving him, if he was 
lucky, about a ton of grain. Now eny Punjabi looks on about 21bs. 

of chapatties a day as his basic food ration, the wheat being ground 
by the women in a stone quern, and baked into thin, uhleavened pan- 
cakes on a curved iron sheet over a cow-dung, or wood and cow-dung; 
fire. The family, with one aged parent and three children, would 
need every bit of that wheat to live on. But of course they might 
erow half an acre of maize, which also made a delicious chapatti, 


and there would be a summer crop on half the land of some millet - ° 
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b0ld, used as cattle-feed, or eaten in en emergency. In nummer the 
other half of the land probably lay fallow, but in winter the helf 
not in wheat might carry a mustard frop for oil secd, o:* some other 
Green crop for cattle felder. Two bullocks and a milk cow had to’ be 
kept, but the bullocks did a bit of carting on hire. Tiere were a 
few hens end a few vegetables. Meals consisted mainly of the 
chapatties, with a small amount of curried potato or vegetable of 
some sort, rarely meat. The total cash income of e famity like this 
without any pension might be no more than Rs.100-150 2 yoor over and 
above subsistence, - £10 say. But 55% of Punjab cultivatous hed less 
than 5 acres (only 23% had more than 10) and the Punjab nec the 
largest average holding in India. In Rawalpindi a man with much less 
than 5 acres naturally had to find work as well, or join the Aray. 
Elsewhere in India he often starved and still does. At this time a 
labourer's wage in a voor district was only 4 annes a dey - 4d. For 
comparison a bearer's wage (Madar Bakhsh for example) wes Rs30 a 


month (45/-); a syce (groom) Rs15. My own salary was Rs700 a month. 
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Chainsa Rest House 
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CHAPTER - 3 Gurgeon end the Jumna itive> 


A year had gone full circle, I was thinking of # Bi:rndnale ernp- 
fire, the cliffs of the Yorkshire Coast, end ea room above Whitby 
Harbour when my orders came for Settlement Training. Tnic was to 
be at the opposite end of the Province, beyond Delhi, in Gurgeon. 

There were only two people froin the Punjab whose names I had heerd 
of before ever coming to India. One was F.L.Brayne, en i C.S. mon 
who had spent many years in Gurgaon as Deputy Commissioner. aii 
devoted himself to the improvement of village life and farving. ‘lis 
enthusiasm for manure pits and latrines was a source of some emusc- 
ment to many of his colleagues, and he never received in the Punjab 
the recognition he deserved. Put his work became known in many 
other countries and his influence lasted longer than that of many 
more orthodox and more highly decorated contemporaries. The other 
was H.W.Hoge, who after Army service in the Great War and Y.M.C.A. 
work in India afterwards had built up the Boy Scout movement in the 
Punjab and indeed in India. He too I was to meet for the first time 
through this appointment to Curgaon. 

We arrived at the little station of Gurgaon one evening, and to 
my astonishment Madar Bakhsh appeared on the platform with four figures 
in white burous - the flowing white cloak and veil which covers a 
purdah women from head to foot. This was the first time I had met his 
family, or realised that his youngest daughter was 14. Someone had 
come to meet ms with a car, and the word flashed around the province 
that Cowley hac turned Muslim and landed in Gurgaon with four wives! 

Although only twenty miles South of the Imperial Capital of New 
Delhi, Curgaon was a small town with no power station. The: bungalows 
in the Civil Lines - there were only half a dozen, belonging to Deputy 
Commissioner, Settlement Officer, Assistant Settlement Officer (A.5.0.), 
Superintendent of Police, A.S.P., and Civil Surgeon - were fitted with 
antique vunkahs, and oil lamps. There was no cantonment here and 
nothing could have been a greater contrast to Rawalpindi. 

The main historical source of revenue in India was from the land. 
Even in the twentieth century, as Income Tax beoame heavier on salar- 
ied and business classes, it was the 12: of India's ponulation engaged 
in agriculture that was the more easily assessed and the more important 
source of Government finance providing at least a third of total revenue. 


There had been o detaiied system of lamd revenue assessment under the 


Hoghul onteress, wid with improvenmcuts the British carried on a 
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Zund movenue assessment of a district. It involved the checking 
of the uriginal field survey, end of the field registers and lists 
of holdings which together form a very detailed village domesday 
poek with a complete record of crops on every ficld over the period 
betwien settlements. There would be a new settlement about every 
tainty vears, end amongst the Punjab's thirty districts, at least 
v7o would be under settlement at. any one time, Since a settlement 
woull cuuke three or four years. In re-assessing the revenue con- 
fuderatior would be paid to the improvement (or deterioration) of 
wells and of the water level; the general state of land and crovs 
at the time of inspection cs well as in the records; any rents 
being paid; and all the local customs of comion right and erazing. 
In addition transfers of land and rights of-ownershin were checked 
in open court and everyone given 2 chance to state their case or 
bring complaints. Ail this work, conducted in the local vernacular, 
gave an unrivalled opportunity to know the people, their language 
and custons, intimately at the level of the soil. 

The Settlement Officer for Gurgeon (a predominantly Hindu 
erea) was Alhter Hussain, a Mohammedan member of the I.C.S. The 
5.0. for Jhelum, overvhelmingly Mohammeden, was a Hindu, Thaper. 
This was pure coincidence. The prestige of the {.C.5. was such as 
to overshadow race or religion. 

Akhter Hussain was a short, broad men oY about 45, with a 
friendly smile and a quiet voice. His wire, the Degum Sahib, vas 
equally friendly. ‘She spoke no English and - except that there was 
no purdah - they kept a fairly traditional! Indian household, with 2 
court-yard in the middle of the house and a more or less open kitchen. 
I liked them very much and stayed with them a good deal. There was 
an English Assistant Settlement Officor, under Akhter, Lewis Addison, 
with about eight years' service and a charming French wife. There 
were five Assistant Commissioners gathered in Gurgeon for Settlement 
training ~ Tull, Bolam, Butter and Kewal Singh, a Sikh menber. Some 
of us stayed with the S.0., some with the 4.5.0. and some in the 
Rest House, but we tended to congregate in the A.5.0.'s bungalow in 
the evenings, Akhter as well, and carry on a polyglot conversation. 
One day the Financial Commissioner paid us a visit. Sir Colin 


Garbett was now at the head of the Punjab's revenue system, and he 
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telked with much scientific detail ehout the problem of water-logeing. 
This was affecting large areas of irrigated land, where tae ristur 
water table had brought noxious salts to the surface. és J list -aed 
to the chemistry my mind went eff to Mary as it very fre:uently did, 
"And what are you smiling at, Jowley? I expect you kmow more sbout 
this than I do and you're laurhing et me!" I had to exntain hurriedly 
that I'd been thinking of my fiencee, who was a chemist. ond would 
certainly have enjoyed the prezent discussion! However, Gurte*t 
never quite believed after that that I wasn't a secret sutherity on 
the subject, which wasn't fully understood, then, at all. it hes now 
been realised that it is essential to combine drainage with irvication, 
s0 as to keep the water table down and the salt below the svrface. 
This was the most difficult time of all for Mary and me. Having 
failed to get a passage in the summer after coming down from Newmhan, 
she had taken a temporary post teaching mathematics to young men at 
the Huddersfield Technical College. She thought it was altogether 
better than teaching children! We were still hoping for a passage, 
and here wes I, soon to go off alone to some isolated rest house, 
where we might have lived rent-free during a sunny Gurgaon winter. 
Before sending me off into the wilds alone, Akhter Hussain took 
me off on tour with him for a week. I had arrived in Curgaon without 
a horse, but fkxhter offered to lend me one. He had a beautiful but 
very lively Arab mare which he said frankly he didn't like riding 
himself. She was black, like polished jet, with a white blaize dom 
her riose and one white fetiock. It took two men to hold her whilst 
I mounted, and tier she was like coiled springs unloosed. It was 
hard work keeping her reined in to the more sedate pace of Akhter's 
horse and the rest of the cavalcade. Our party was large, with 
Tahsildars, Revenue Assistants, and the leading farmers and, land- 
owners of the district. In the villages it became a triumphal 
progress. This was the most important day for thirty years in any 
village - every man, woman and child was out to greet us, the village 
band in full blast and fireworks going off right and left. My Arab 
nearly landed on a house top at the first trumpet-blast and again at 
the first explosion. After tnat she seemed to enter into the spirit 
of the thing, with pricked ears and proud arched neck. We were in 
no danger of being crowded, because she seemed only too ready to nip 
anybody or anything that came too near in front cr lash out at any- 
thing too near behind. Since she was equally dangerous at both ends 


I christened her Deadly Nightshade. 
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“on, Who kaew his job well, ena did his test to vass on cxverience 
t0 me. Whiist he dezlt with files I would study old Settlement 
weports and the District Gazetteer which save a history of the 
Gistrict and cf all its tribes, stopping to ask questions now and 
then. There was one particular tribe in the area called iteos. 
Miike most of their neighbours they were Mohammedan, heving been 
wenvertod from Hinduism only a few centuxies ago, in the time of 
Auw.gutbe. They were ea rough, tough lot, with straggling hair and 
untidy turbans, still more given to theft and dacoity than to 
agriculture. This port of Gurgeon and some neighbouring districts 
was known as the Mewat, and the Heos had a fund of folk-sonrs, and 

a haunting way of singing them, with some most melodious long-crem- 
out notes. One of their songs was about a famous dacoit called 
Sultan, who had hela sway on both sides of the Jumna for veers. 
Something of a Robin Hood, he had won the fear of some and the 
devotion of others. An English police sahib elso figured in the 
song — the one who had at last tracked Sultan down. This was Freddy 
Young, of the United Provinces, who was already legendary es a 
dacoit-—chaser. . 

Another evening, with files finished, we talked about life in 
general, Akhter quoted some Persian noetry, and I gave him my own 
verses to look at. JI had been experimenting with some free verse. ° 
One could hardly call it poetry Bue it had helped te relieve my 
feelings in tke past few months. Here are ‘we of them - 

I was lost in the labour of verse, 
in the production and polishing, of beauty 
lost - - - 


when in came an agent of the Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada. 


I enjoy excellent health 

and had my appendix out last year. 

There were crocuses outside my window 

and a girl called Mary wrote to me every any. 
for some reason. 


At forty-five I may have children. 

One rupee a day now 

will give me £700 then. 

-Seven hundred pounds can accumulate thus 

only with the help of the Sun Life Assurance Coupany 
of Canada. 


Mary and I rather fancy twins, 
but she insy be bombed or torpedocd out of existence 
at any inoment. 
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Then therc won't be say twins, 

and Jo shan't want £706. 

Io shan't wont anything. : ; 
And even the Sun Life Assurance Comnany 
of Canada 

will not be able to help me. 
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Under the dappled gercy Sevtember sky 

mist crept like a forgotten ghost 

through stooks of maize end millet. : 
Peace lay over the land 

end the morning stillness of an Fnelish Sunday 
breathless with the expectancy of bells. 

I waited for bells 

until listening became 2 tension, an anxiety, 

a longing for bells 

for church bells sounding over cnglish harvest fields 
in the grey quiet of a September Sunday morning. 


Suddenly; on the silence, 
broke the jangle of camel—harnecs 
and the raucous cry of a perrot. 


Late that night in my om tent I wrote something for Alchter - 


Friend, 
I read my owm verses with fresh interest 
: because your eyes saw then 


and having read 

laughed into mine. 

My poems are so much the better 
because you understood. 

“To ride Nightshade was to spoil one for any other horse, ever. 
She was a compound of fire and steel and velvet. She demanded a 
gymnast's ability to mount her, and she would spurn the earth for 
the first hour. With twenty miles behind her she would nuzzle her 
head against you in the wermest affection, drink from the lid of a 
Thermos flask, and go twenty miles back faster than she had come. 
Akhter Hussain gave her to me. 

It happened that I got the furthest and most isolated part of 
the district for my practical training. Cheinsa was on the banks of 
the Jumna River, our boundary with the United Provinces. There was 
no direct motor road. To get there it wes necessary to travel back 
almost into Delhi then out again on another road to Ballabgarh, 
which was the tahsil headauarters and a station on the main Bombay~ 
Delhi railway line. Then there vas a twelve mile stretch of kacha 
(unmade) read to Chainsa - at least sixty miles altogether by road 
end a day's journey by bus. (The Indian word for bus was "lari" 


and lorries <.cy senily were). Bul if I rode across country it 


wold only be thirty miles, would toka less time, and be altogether 
wore cngeyable. IT had purchascd a second horse from a Brigadier in 
Delhi, a gelding just half e hand taller (at 15; hands) than Deadly 
“Migntsbade. He was black too, but not such a glossy jet us Nightsnad 
a he was called Black Knight. I had acauired a locel sycoe (groom) 
and with him as guide set off early onc morning, having sent luggage 
tud hearer round by road. Soon we began to climb into a range of lov 
iwioys bills, covered sparse ly with thorn. For a few Miles there wes 
notluing but this desert of stone end thorn, then we descended into n 
fvren velley where a nerd of black buck were grazing. They scarcely 
heeded our epprosch at first, and we were within bow-shot before they 
took off. Beyond, anongst some wheat-Ciclds, a few graceful chinkara 
deer were much more tinid. Away they went es soon as they saw us,: 
their fest run punctuated by incredible leaps. After twenty miles we 
paused at Ballabgsii, where Kewal Singh was installed in the Rest 
House for his training. He fave me a welcome neal, and we talked 
over the work that lay before us. After an nour's rest I left, and 
was soon entering the country that was to be mine for the next six 
months. A narrow lane between mud banks, topped by bushes and trees 
took me through ficlds into a waste land of stagnant lakes and thorn 
jungle, more fields and a large village, Dyalpur. Beyond, the Jane 
climbed onto lighter, sandier land, where in addition to wheat there 
were ficlds of gram, a dwarf pea. With the lane now a sendy treck ° 
between avenucs of trees, we began to descend gently towards the 
river. The road forked -— left to Chainsa villege on a mound over- 
looking the river, and right to a wood of nix trees - rather like 
ash - and kikar, a thorny acacia. In the middle of the wood was a 
white-washed rest-house with thatched roof, delightful as a temporary 
home. I settled in, putting water-colours of the Cleveland Hills on 
the rough white-washed walls, Persian carpets on the floor. If this 
was to be my home for the winter I might as well make it es home-like 
as possible. In the sunset I strolled out to where a small leke 
reflected the evening light. Doves crooned ecently from the trees, 
some partriage twittered, end then for the first time I heard the 
long wild call of peucock. It came, hollow and heunting, from across 
the river Poe-OCK, Pee-OCK - = -, and was answered by birds close at 
hand. I went to the other end of my little wood, beyond a small 


police house that was behind the bungalow, and found a dozen rreat 
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birds roostir; Meh wp in the nim teees, silhouetted againnt the 
dying Lesht. Lome pi-dogs barked in the village, a wolf howled 
fur oft, and from the waste of: tamerisk by the river came a chorus 
if jackals. ; : 

My Pirst task was to do a field survey and special study of 
‘me prrticular village, before inspecting and asserning a circle 
of twenty five neighbouring villages in an crea of about «a hundred 
souare miles. Hirapur, ny "special" village, loy three miles to the 
South of Chainsa. The land between was oven, with no hedges or 
Citens.. and no irrigation. The fields were mostly bere ctubble, 
with th. winter crops of wheat end rape ond gram and further over 
toverds vhe village tall patches of suger-cene. <A herd of vbleck-— 
buck were grazing the stubble, and further on by a patch of thick 
jungle a grey wolf appeared, saw me and vanished. I was not far 
fron the country of Kipling's Mowgli, but though there are come 
similar stories in Indian folk-lore, Kinling's imagination was 
never stronger than when writing about these wolves. On the Punjab 
eide of the Jumna they were poor specimens, joing in pairs rather 
than packs, and no more danger to man than the jackals. 

To help me in my task there was a Kenungo (an areca revenue : 
‘clerk), a patweri (a village revenue clerk) and the hendman and sone 
of the cultivators of this Hindu village. Tirst a base line had to 
be put out with a chain and a primitive sort of sighting stick. 
There were plenty of willing hands to rum the chein out. J sat at eo 
8 rough table brought from the villere, with o?¢@ maps spread out and 
a new sheet of mapping paper pinried on a arewing board. Measurements 
would be made wherever the base line crossai ea field boundary. Other 
measurements would be made from the base line to field corners, end 
so the map could be built up. But a snare epveared at the next field 
boundary - a kikar tree stood in the way of the base line. Someone 
went to fetch an axe and I went over to examine the obstacle. The 
villager who brought the axe was about to attack the tree when I 
stopped him. For months I had been longing” to get hold of an axe 
again. I'd even written a verse in Wurree - : 

"Oh God. for tools to fill my hand again, 
To stretch the miscles of an idle shoulder3 
Axe, scythe or fork, the symbols you disdain - - " 
It wasn't a very good axe - straicht-shafted and ewkward - but I 


took it. It suddenly dammed on the gathering that I meant to fell 
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the tree myself. end there waa consternme ou and protest at Pient - 
"Oh, no vahib Bahadur, you must not ce thes - this is our worls" 
"Phat's alright" said I, "I'm 2 sw.u2r myself - stand back!" end 

I set to work on that tree. The wood was rather narder then I'd b 
bargained for, but dow it cme eventually and the line went through! 
Ferhaps I lost a bit of casi: in the cyes of my clerks - a Sahib 
soiling his hands with such a meniel task! But the village welcomed 
me as one of its ow, end I coule sit under the peepul tree in the 
centre with everyone gatherec ercand talking freely. They were 
grand people - hard-working, poor, out their friendship and every- 
thing they had was minee Two niles eway towards the river -wes | 
another village, Hohena, with one very old brick—built house in it. 
During the Mutiny, it was said, some huropeans, with women and 
children, hed escaped from Delhi before the massacre, and had found 
refuge in this village, being kept in safety there until order was 
restored. 

Day after day of warm bright sunshine and a2 pleasant breeze; 
and every day I rode throvgh herds of blackbuck. Sometimes I would 
touch Nightshade away into a mad gallop aftcr them, to admire the 
fawn and black males in fuil flight. Each dey I got to know the 
village and villegers better ~ Shiv Charan and Amar Singh and 
Dhannu. Dhannu had very little land, worked often as a labourer, 
and eventually he came to work for me as an extra groom. A short, 
stocky man he was completely illiterate and had never been as far 
as the main road. But he wes always cheerful, always anxious to 
hein: . os BER Hee a Oe 4 

One Sunday (December 8th. 1940) having been in the saddle for 
six hours a day all the week I went walking for a change - down to 
the Jumne, glittering in the sun through beds of grey-white sand 
end tamarisk-covered banks. Half a dozen village lads had attached 
themselves to me to show me the way - lively, responsive youngsters 
lost in a village at the back of beyond with probably no future but 
herding buffalo. Before long I had them playing some well-remembered 
scout games amongst the tamarisk. They brought me back through the 
one place that made Chainse slightly different. It had a "Gaushala" 
- cow home, with a farm attached that was auite well managed by a 
little Hindu, Gopal Krishna. This was one of those amazing insti- 
tutions, to which pious Hindus subscribe, whose purpose is to keep 
useless cows alive as long as possible. But Gopal Krishna was a 


farmer as well as a Hindu, ond tended perhaps to give special care 
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to some rather better cows. So that, whether thal wor the original 
pious intention or not, he ran the place’ rather as 2: dairy fer. . and 
from then on I never lacked for milx and cream and butter. cred 
was the only perreon in the neighbourhood with any cducition, and we 
Saw a good deal of each other. He would come over to the Rect lioune 
once or twice a week and I wovld play some Mnglish classical records 
-~ Becthoven's Seventh Symphony or a Mozart Concerto. I had accuired 
a portable gramophone to take on Scttlement Training with me, and we 
would put a record on and then go out into the moonligin’ to listen 
to it. And sometimes I would visit his tiny house et the J: rr. with 
a garden full of marigolds, and he would play some Indiar. reeoris. 
He was a wizened little man with steel spectacles, dressed aluays in 
drill jodhpurs and jacket and a khaki sun-helmet. He would be ebout 
50 end had lost his wife the year before after twenty six years of 
married life. She had been “his only companion in this wilderness," 
a graduate, with - from her photograph - a fine, strong, intelligent 
face. - 

I was feeling very despondent myself. Mary had had a passage 
promised at last - and then the boat was commandeered. It looked 
as though there would be no further chance and that we were to be 
separated for the curation. For the moment everything seemed to me 
too a wilderness. My colleague Kewal Singh on the main road at 
Ballabgarh, twelve miles away, was my only contact with the outside 
world. If tnere was any special news he would send a message to me. 
That was the necrest post office and if I wanted to send a wire or 
a cable I had to ride there. Apart from these contacts I had been 
on my own for six weeks and decided to go into Lahore for Christmas. 
There could be no greater contrast to Chainsa than Lahore, with the 
Governor's Dinner, the Charity Ball, and the New Year's Eve 
celebrations! 

Yet aftcr a week of that it was pleasant to be back in the 
wilderness again, with my horses and a puppy that now adopted me. 
The Police Sub-Inspector that lived near the Rest House had two 
puppies in whose ancestry was spaniel and terrier. One was grey, 
the other brown, but both with long fine hair - more comical than 
handsome. The brow one had taken to coming into the Rest House to 
beg a crust or find a slipper to chew. One day I found them having 
a ferocious tug-of-war with a bit of cloth. I cheered them on, 
almost helpless with laughter, until I suddenly noticed it was one 


of my shirts they had stolen. The brow one procecded to put ina 
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take-over bil ac. ae in the next Lew weeds, sticking to ne like a 
rhodov wad trotting elons behind Nightehefe whenever I vent out. 
“hed vt sive him a beth asf he startced creeping in through the 
benboor and sleeping inside my door. 
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Settlement work went on and IT travelled further afield nov to 
eistent villeges. One of these was perticularly interesting as the 
home oY a special tribe or clen of sneke-chermers. There vere the 
movle that went ell over India with their snakes, end the village 
‘Nt ute prosperous. Various astonishing demonstrations were given 
%G *2o, ened there was no coubt that those neonle had a very special 
underetancing of and vower over snakes. They swore that the snakes 
Were not rendcrcd hermless. To sec some led playing around with a 
basket Pull of young cobras was enough to maze me think that these 
people were probably immune anywey. 

I now frequently spent the weekend in Delhi. It meant riding 
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into Ballabgarh, saving the horse there, chenging in Keval Singh's 
rooms end catching a train or bus. The Frontier Hail stopved at 
Ballebgarh co it was possible to get into New Delhi late Friday night. 
Sometimes I stayed in the luxury of the Cynkhana Club, with glossy 
nagezines, comfortable chairs, magnificent meals. ‘Sometimes I stzyed 
with a friend of Akhter Eussain's, Khan Bahadur A.H.Mirza. FEirze was 
a Moghul, of a clan that hed come in with Babar. He was a Cambridge 
men who hed been very successful in business. Ee had a flat in 
Connaveht Circus, the very heart of New Delhi. He lived in a complete 


mixture of Indian and European culture ani cooking, and it was 
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always 
a pleasure to be with him. ~ 

Often I would arrive back at Ballebgark at midnight and ride on 
through the derkness or the moonlight as the jackals gave their 
"second coll". (Jackals, it was said, geve united voice at resuler 
hours - 9.0 pm., 1.0 ame, and 4.0 am., and this did seem to be very 
nearly so). , 

IT had made friends with the family of the Naib Tahsilder at 
Dyalpur, the one big village on the way to Ballabcerh, and when passing 
in daylight would call there. He had four doughters, aged from seven 
to fourteen - Subashni (the sweet-tongucd), Sarojhini (a beautiful 
flowering creeper), Savitri (a lady who was very faithful to her 
husband), ond Srasvati (the Goddess of Leaming). The younger ones 
clambered en my.Inece whilst the older oncs served tea and biccuitc, 
seng Indien cones, end told Indian fairy stories, 


Two weekends also T war able to svend et the Kuslim Unuvorsity 
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of Aligarh. liy friend et Cumbridge, Butt. var now a Professor of 
Mathomatics there and invited’rme ov: -. This meant fording the river 
end going ten miles of rough treck and six miles of road to the 
Delhi-Calcutta railway. The first time I went was by Gopal Krishna's 
fast bullock cart - the river wer in flood and we had to be ferried 
Crosse. The sixteen miles tools seven hours, but it was quite en 
experience to lurch along on that sumbersome cart. The next time 

I took four hours, fording the river on Nightshade, riding ten miles 
on her, then taking an uncomforunhie flat-bottomed pony cart called 
an ikke to Dunkaur station. The on!ty train available was Third 
Class and I travelled in very crovceé conditions, but very cheeply. 
A man had put his small daughter onto the lugrage rack and accident— 
ally she kicked his turban. He started beating her unmercifully and 
I remonstrated. He took no notice, so I hit him. It was the only 
time I ever hit an Indien and although this wes the U.P. and rether 
anti-British, there was a chorus of approval, then a barrage of 
questions about England and the War for the remaining thirty miles 
to Aligarh. 

Abdullah Butt had an orthodox Muslim household but was all 
hospitality. His wife was supposed to be in purdah but on my second 
visit this was forgotten and I spenthalf my time in the kitchen with 
the whole family, including the grandmother, Bibi Ji, who sat bent on 
a charpoy smoking 2 hookah, and talked to me in tke broadest Punjabi. 
calling me "Beta" (son). There were various daughters who fliited 
around ‘the house in beautiful: saris or im silken shirts and pyjamas — 
the shalwar and kamise, Punjab national dress. In such a household 
there was a complete lack of privacy. We breakfasted, and sometimes 
dined, in py james, reclining on the floor at a low table. I drew the 
line at eating with my fingers, only because I was not yet sufficiently 
adept to get enough that way! 

Aligarh was intellectually the most exciting place I ever visited 
in India. Not too large, it held a closely knit coterie of academic 
friends of many disciplines. There was the mathematician, Rahmat, 
whe was also a brilliant photographer and had a Danish wife and a 
fascinating little boy, Rafiq; there was Sarvar, a white-haired 
lecturer in English who had studied at Leeds University and become an 
adopted Yorkshireman; there was a German, but Frencophil, economist, 
Heider who discussed Keynes in French. 


One weekend in Gurgaon, the Deputy Commissiorer, a fairly senior 


{Indian member of the [.C.5., eave oc magnificent dinner narty with 
wines ond ligucurs. One guest made that party memorabie -— Freddys 
Young, ‘ihe famous Gacoit-chaser, now Inspector General of the‘! .. 
Police. Jie was rather a surprise, Sor far from being a sean and 
hawic-like predator of vredators, he wes a man of huge girth, with 

the rich voice of uw born raconteur. He kept us enthralicd all 
evening with stories of dacoit chasing and tiger shooting. Ic had 
been head of the special branch: created to put down dacoits in the 
1920's when they were particularly troublesome in the U.R. tna 
neighbouring Native States. (Those ruled by independent Hijiehs'. 
Dacoits - mobile bands of armcd robbers —- gathered an aura. 27 

romance about them, but some were ferocious criminals who perretreted 
the most dreadful cruelties. They might cut off a woman's breasts 
and send her in to her husband with one in cach hand, whilst if a 
wealthy Hindu refused to reveal the hiding place of his money they 
vould not bother with any finesse, they just twisted his testicles 
until they got the information, and he would be lucky if they stopped 
then. 

Sultan, or Sultana, the most famous, does not seem to have been 
quite so vicious. For years he eluded Freddy, who chased him all 
over the country. Once going through a jungle Freddy was stopved by 
Sultan's men end invited to accompany them alone as Sultan wished to 
meet him to discuss possible terms. Freddy went, but nothing came of 
it except 2 certain mutual respect and liking. At last some information 
came y and a village was surrounded one night. Freddy climbed on a roof 
- and fell right through onto’one of the dacoits,; who succumbed on the 
spot to fifteen or sixteen stone falling eight feet. Sultan was caught 
- and Preddy was admitted into the secret fraternity of the caste so 
that they could well him certain things. Even when he was conducting 
the case against them they asked his advice about their defence. And 
when Sultan was hanged Freddy looked after the dacoit's widow and 
family. 

Freddy had hunted tiger too, in the Kuméon terai and the jungles 
of Indore. He had some blood-curdling stories, but undoubtedly his 
best was from Calcutta. In the jute depression of the early thirties 
a Scots factory manager found. himself unemployed. Iearing of a job 
at the Zoo he applied to the Curator. "Thank God!" said the Curator, 
"You're just the men we want. The Governor's paying an official visit 


tomorrow and our special exhibit, the gorilla, has died." And he 
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offered the Vcc. 45190 to wear the corille's ckin. The "gorille" 
quite cnjoyed himself next Any, showing off nis almost human antics 
tc the vovernor's party. In fact he sot a bit beyond himself, and 
auancing out along the branci of a tree feil, with a thud, into the 
care next door. The bigecst and mozt ferocious tiger he hed evor 
seen came slowly at him - he retreated until his tack was pressed 
egaiust the railings, end still thé tiger came on until he could 
aimont feel its hot breath through the gorilla's skin. “hy God!" 
he. wirst out, "Why the hell did I ever take on this joo!" The tiger 
cuenn3 its mouth "D'ye think you're the only unemployed Scotsman in 
Catcutte?" it said. 

There were two occasions when I was host at Chainsa. One week 
Phil Talbot, on his way down from Kashmir to look at Southern Indie, 
spent a fev days amongst my villages to sce vhat Settlement work wes 
like. I mounted him on Black Knight and showed him what I could of 
the work. Phil had an innate American suspicion of "colonialism" 
and unfortunately the villagers .tended to behave with some timidity 
and reserve in his presence. They knew me airight, but who was this 
strange Sahib? In the Punjab proper he would have been eccented as 
"Priend of friend", but not here, amongst these Jumna Hincus. There 
had been too meny doubtful visitors from Deihi end the North over two 
thousand years. 

_ Another week-end I was inveded by Tull, Bolam and Butter from 
their respective circles in other parts of the district. They hed 
wanted to have a look at the Juma "“khadir" - the riverain jungle of 
rush'and ‘taharisk where Wild”boar’ and bleck nartridge lurked. ‘John 
Butter was a particularly keen shot - it wes said that he had shot 
more partridge on Settlement training then enyone in the history of 
the I.C.S5. He only visited his "special" village once, by mistake 
when he was out shooting and got lost; and then he asked only one 
question — "Where are the partridge?" 

For us, he brought in some harial - green pigeon - that were 
excellent eating. . 

Thomas Tull had brought a couple of boar Spoare and took ine out 
along the river after pig, but we found nonce. Older members of the 
Service had been famous pig-stickers and tiger-shots, but I never actually 
saw either.a ticer or a wild boar. There were no tiger in the Punjab 
and wild boar never came my way. 


After they left I looked mournfully at ny empty whisky bottle. 


"Never mind" seid Nader Bakhsh hopeily, « 'o... bow ereat lusoor's 
name has become:" snd indced their “irst-remerk on arviving at 
Chainsa had becn "Bill, you srtari.c! -Pictures on the well, flowers 
on the table, a gremophone ~- this is positive luxury compared with 
ust" 

It was getting hot in Chainsa by Merch, and the river at one 
side and the canal at the other were very tempting. Some of my 
villages lay down the canal and efter finishing one inspection I 
dived in - to the mingled consteriation and amusement of the villagers 
- and-syam with the gentle current a couple of miles down to the next 
village. The only trouble w2s that Vightshade showed a strong desire 
to join me in the water and neavly pulled the orderly in with her! 

So on Sunday I took her dow to the river with me, and rode her bare- 
beck into the deevest part. As she started swimming I slid off beside 
her and swam alongside. carefully avoiding her hooves. She revelled 
in this and we spent hours playing about in and along the river. The 
boys from the village came and joined us. The Junna here had come 
for miles over a sandy bed with no village very near its banks. The 
river at this season flowed gently, a few feet deep, now in one, now 
in several channels between beds of silver sand. Here and there were 
pools, deep and clear, where river terns cried like sea-gulls and 
send-martens flew in and out of the bank. Fields of green wheat and 
yellow mustard stretched away from the white sand and’ glittering 
water, until tamarisk and jungle took over. A lark sang in a sky 
higher and bluer than eny I had ever seen, and almost lost in it, 
like the lark, was a’tiny white wisp’of moon.’ “I remembered the” '° 
auetation that Mary had written on the back of the photograph she had 
sent - 
" We two went walking on a day 

When earth was fair and skies were blue, 

The gayest among all things gay 

We two - - 

You laughed at me, and I at you. 

We toyed with time, as lovers may - -- " 

The winter was over. The wheat was in full ear, and the yellow 
flowers of the mustard had faded. My time at Chainsa was almost at 
an end. <All my life I have remembered that place, the thatched 
bungalow in the nim trees, the river in the sunshine, the smoke of 
cow-dung fires rising from the village, and the peacocks calling at 
sunset. Twice I have been back amonrest those gentle people, and some 


day perhaps I shall be there again. 
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When IToAcft ou Niehtrhede, the bull 


Inceere , ond on toc too "Pun" ves perch 


ef Cheivsa with me. I dié not go direst 


the hills I hed previougly crocecd. Tho 


with Hogg, the Organising Commiscioner 


Atsociction, had orgeniscd- a como on the 


had «sied me to help. I vee in e reeey 
Yr the poesibilitics of the youngsters 


“the complete leck of any opportunity 


ocx cart wee piled hich with 


ed, 50 thet I took s nething 


omas Tull had come into contect 


of the Punjab Boy Scouts’ 
low hills near Schnee, and 


tive frame of mind. conccious 


to Gurgeen, but South around 


I had met along the Junne, and 


in life for them. There 


Weer t inach one could do with the old and superntitious. Ret those 


youngste.s — ome could de enything with 


to Tuli's camp, but I wes not quite pre 


them. I wee looking forverd 


vared for my own recetion to 


it or the obsession that gripped me then and altered my carcer in 


India cempletely. 
They were good lads ct that camp, 


They knew nothing 2vout Scouting beyond 


mostly from Eigh Schoolc. 


the wearing of uniform, 


marching and @rilling. But they were quick end eager to lerrn, 


There seemed no time for meals, between 
nullehs and playing "wide" cames in the 
under the stars, Tull and I talked late 


Scouting in India needed some new filli 


builcins bridges acros 
jungle. After cann-fires 
» We were both agrecd thet 


p, and that fer more in the 


way of youth work was urgently necessary. Eogg would preeumably be 


retiring in a few years' time, and Tull 


take over. He obviously rether fancied 


a profess sional does to an anateur end keot quiet. 


thought an I.C.5. man should 


the joh. I felt ratner like 


etek oe eo ff 


We noather ‘of us settled own very well a Heedcuarters to the 


task of writing our Settlement reports 


of circle and. village assessments, but 


end working out the mathematics 


somehow it was done. I hed one 


week-end breal:. Ted Shiclds. of the Cambri dge Yorkshire Socicty, who 


had got into the J.C.5. the year before 
the past six months he had been standin 
errived there, and put her on the train 
been transferred to that port of his pr 
Rajputana sevorated ur. We decided to 
cen remember nothing of Ajmcr excent a 
On the way back to Gurgaon I called at 
enamel ware being; mede, and viriting a 
e. dork, ceserted gateway and hall. and 
with a fountain. At the fountcin sat t 


me; had gone to Bombay. For 


g by to meet Mary when che 
for Ballabgarh. ow he had 


ovince neerest to Curgeon. 


mect half way, at Ajmer. I 


Inke full of secred crocodiles. 


Jaipur, ececing the intricate 
stranse Hincu temple. There 
a bright interior court-yard, 


wo beautiful girls in ycllow 


We. 


s 


saris, vho geve me the erecicus Winds eeorsing with folded hands ~ 


Namasthe. ~ They tulked without hhyrocts, and shoved me around. I 


who give themselves jin dedication to the cod, end in his service offer 
thenselves to men. I could Uave been sorcly tempted by these two - 
but time was short and my train due. 

At Gurgaon were orders for my tronsfer as First Class Magistrate 
to Ferozepore, a Cantonment City fifty miles South of Lahore. And to 


Lahore for a week I went first. to call on Mr. H.W.Hoge, C.I.E., O.B.E. 


CHAPTER - ¢ Ferozepore and the Sutle! Piver 
ond at Yelton, seven miles South of Lehore hed been civen to 

the Scout fecociation in 192°, tit in 1934 there was cniy one 

building on it end Hore ond his fenily were living in tentc. “he 

new Chief Justice, Sir Douglas Youns, who took over as arowineial 

Scout Commirsioner in thet yerr, determined, with Hogs. -t9 cvilé 2 

fully ecuipped Headquertere with a College of Physical Tduccv ics 

and Scouting, 2a Swimming Bath, Indoor end Ou tdoor eymmasivr and 

vasy Playing fields and camping grounds. Lord Baden Fovell himself 

opened the magnificent swimming vool in 1937. With the war however, 

the College had been offered to the Indian fir Force for training end 

Hogg had remeined as Commandant with the rank of Squadron Leader, 

later Wing Commander. He was now in his early fifties, stout but 

fit, with a typical strong but friendly Scots face. We became 

close friends immediately. . 

In 1921 when Hoege left Y.M.C.A. work for Scouting there were 
only two or three Indian Scout Troopz in the Punjab. There were 
now 90,000 scouis in the Province. It is G@ifficult to give an idee 
of the importence of Scouting in India. There was then no other 
youth movement, and precticelly no voluntary social work done. except 
by Scouts. The Punjab wes in the forefront of world scouting because 
of the great work it had done in social service on many occasions 
such és the rel3giour icctivels and gatherings of pilgrins.” Koove 
all it hed done outstending work et Guetta, when after the 
earthquake in 1935 Hoge had led a2 body of Scouts of all castes and 
religions to thc scene of the disaster and taken on the urgent task 
of removing auc burying thouscnds of putrifying bodies. For this 
and other greet things that he and his Scouts had done Hogg had 
already received the 0.B.E. ané the C.I.E., but although he was 
proud of his dccoretions his main concern always was the Scout 
Movement. He was very occupied now with Air Force recruitment and 
training, and with extending the buildings at Montmorency Park for 
the Air Force, moving that they would come to the Boy Scouts efter 
the wear 

It was my view thet so far Scouting in India had concentrated 
verhaps too mich on drill, nhyrical training, and social rcervice 
(which were the urgent vbings at first), and not enough on treining 


in scout-cr-ft and csmving. Troops were mostly confined to schools 





and there were vast rural axrces ich were scarcely touched. log 
had only an Assistant Frovincial Sceretery and two or three Cire iit 
Oneeniaons to assist hin. In this and subsecuent mectings we “.scussed 
these vievs and the charices of extending the great work. We visited 
Sir Douglas Young. ‘The Chie*® Justice's residence in Lahore was @ very 
large and beautiful house, the hall of which was deroratad with a 
macabre collection of weapons cnd iinplements that had been ured in 
various murder cases tricd ty Sir Douglas. In addition to the usual 
guns, knives, swords and kneobkervies, a bit of bullock-harness cord 
(used to strangle someone) 2 crude hay-fork, and a mattoch cho.ed the 
rural character of the Funjab. Sir Douglas had been attracted su 
Scouting in the first place because of the part it could viay in 
raising the standards of life in India generally and doing: something 
to combat crime. 

The third man met in Lahove was F.i.Brayne of Gurgaon fame who 
had been another firm supporter of Hogg and the Scout movement. 
Unlike the other two he was a typical tall lean I.C.5. man who kad 
spent a lot of his life in the saddle. Apart from his devotion to 
rural improvement he had been a famous pig-sticker end big-game hunter. 
He was on the point of retiring as Financial Commissioner and joining 
the Army as 1+.Col. in charge of Welfare, Indian troops. He was one 
of the few I.C.S. men who had been allowed to join the Army in the 
Great War - end had found himself in charge of the civil administration 
of Aleppo efter Allenby's advance. 

“It was Moy 18th. when I arrived in Ferozepore by the bridge and 
barrage ecross «he Sutlej River. The Deputy Commissioner was “an” 
extremely able indian who had read Naturel Sciences at Cambridge - 
M.R.Sachdev. We liked each other from the start and I never met 
anyone whom 1 would rather work with or for. ‘To begin with it was a 
pleasure to b2 welcomed at last on equal terms. My training was now 
over. Sachdcv was snowed under with work and he expeéted me to take 
a good deal off his shoulders. I was invited to dine with him that 
night, and meanwhile established my quarters in en empty palace 
belonging to one of the local princes. Ferozepore was a big district 
- stretching a hundred miles to the South - and included two small 
States. It was also a Cantonment. 

The Deputy Comnissioner's bungalow was comfortably and beautifully 
furnished, and dinner was a dream, beginning with a cold fish souffle 
(Ferozepore in May was very hot indecd, with day temperatures well 


over 100°F ) ; I felt in a drcam myself, so different was the 
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atmosphere hore toon anything I had yet expericneed in India. 
Sevitr: Sachdev was, I thought, the most-beantiful woman f hed ever 
seen, 1.4 the most charming hostess. At that moment [ becance her 
devoted servant end have remained so all my life. The vriendship 
with the Sachdevs that started that night was to enrich all my time 
in Indiz. They visited me several times in @nglend after independicrce, 
for Sachdev held posts of creat responsibility in the nev Coverninent 
ef India, until finally he killed himcelf with over-—work in 1965 as 
fovernor of Goa. 

Fexozepore was a turbulent district, helf Sikh, hal? Muslim. 
It was » fairly rich one too, with some canal irrigation and 4 few 
smal] industries. Crime was terrible. Our record for one month was 
26 murders, and I never had less then six murder cases going in my 
court. The causes were usually women end water, and the water was 
rather more important then the women, for water meant crops and crops 
meant life. The Sikhs were particularly prone to strike first and 
think afterwards, and since they were big strong men a blow with an 
iron-shod staff was often fatal. Fortunzieiy the Indian Penal Coce 
distinguished culpable homicide from worse forms of murder which 
involved planning and premeditation, and you could find many 
murderers of the former class having not too bad a time in prison, 
with better food than many of them got at home. They were mostly 
not. murderers et all in the sense we use the word, just hot-blooded 
farmers thet hed struck a bit too hard, the same type that were ‘ 
winning V.C.'s in the Army. There were scme garcens end a memorial 
hall in Cantonments to 21 Ferozepore’ sepoys wo held @ frontier fort 
for many hours against an overwhelming forse of Pathans, and killed 
between 300 and 400 of the enemy before being killed themselves after 
refusing to surrender though their emmunition was exheusted. 

This was also the district where scme of the bloodiest battles 
of the First Sikh War were fought, when Cohn Lawrence cs Commissioner 
at Jullunder was responsible for sending up transport end supplies, 
end the Governor General himself, Lord Harding, was in the field with 
the Commander in Chief Sir Hugh Gough. Those battles were a very 
near thing indced. MNudisi, Ferozeshah and Sobraon were all in my 
mogisterial ares. I was in-court every day fron 9.0 until 5.0 and 
then hed other work to decal with, beins in charre of Excise and of 
Panchayats (Village councils). Tours were brief end busy - by roed 


to one of the other towns in the district. Only now did I acquire 


nm car = ¢@ Ford 10 thet hed cone 22,000 mores. Tt cort me 2100 ané 
lested me resronably well, TL mever ind cnother. 

When the car arrived T “ook te. éeys' leeve ond cot off For 
Simla - over 200 miles, the least fifty up mountain roads. Hogg vas 
mmning a Ccoutmasters'! Advenced training headcusrters at Tara Devi 
nose Sinle. There followed 2 strenuove week on thet lovely wooded 
hilleice, when I lived, ate end workea with Silh, Hindu end Musliun 
Scouters end Scout Commirsicners. The Chief Justice visited us for 
a couple of days, and one overine the Punjeb's new Governor, His 
ixecllency Sir Bertrand Glanecy, -9id us a visit. IT was busy scrubbing 
out cone pans at the time and xt must have imorinted me on his memory! 

As Excice Officer I was invitee by my staff to join tro 
inicrecting raids, just to ses for myself - -. There was a lot of 
illicit distillation and hemo smuggling. One night they took me into 
the City and up 2 narrow street which anneared to be the brothel 
quarter. Women sat alone in rooms with open windows, weiting for 
custoners, We surrounded one house —- end duly found 2 few men 
smoking henp. More exciting was when we took a flat clumsy bost 
down the river one night, stalked ouietly through tall grease and 
rusher, and caught men working a still. The liouor I smelt and 
tasted would have been ccrtain death if drunk in eny quentity. 

A very unpleasant task I had to undertake one day wan to.go with 
the Civil Surgeon, e etalwert, black-bearded Sikh, to disinter a corpse 
in a@ case where murder ves eee and to be present whilst he 
did en autoosy. The body hed elreed y been buried a. week and elthough 
I got well awey up-wind and the surgeon soaked dis ingestont all 
eround. the stench was terrible. I realised then what the Scouts et 
Quette had had to teckle, with unwards of 3,000 bodies to find end bury. 

Even more unpleasant mentally was having to be duty megistrate 
ot a number of hengings. This meant going dow to the jail in the 

arly morning, seeing the culvrit hooded, and watching execution. 
Usually they went fetoalistically or defiantly, with the Sikh War Cry 
of Sat Siri Akel! I never felt like breakfast afterwerds. In theory 
I approve of the death penalty for the worst murderers - why chould 
Focicty heve the expenrc of keeping them? But those who argue so 
louely about bringing back henging chould have to wateh one or_ivo 
executions 


Por two neriodr of » fortnirht the D.C. wes away end J hed cherere 
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of the distri:s, t:: addition to the work of magistrate. Every ucpect 
of the c'pstrict werk cance to me in volumirious files every cvening, 
with prev ious pepers, notes and references. vunicipal decisions, new 
schools, new bridges, nev roods, health problems. Some nights I pot 
ouly four hours sleep. When the D.C. came back there was an outbreak 
of chelera in the City and it was almost a relief to go out into the 
open air and inspect the Public Fealth Department's preccutions. The 
Deputy Commissioner was still very much the head and ruling force of 
his aisteict. Municipal boards end district boards were working, but 
the, re2ded constant guidance and edvice and cometimes a very sharp 
reindeer to get on. with en urgent project. 

What made Ferozenore perticulaurly interesting however, was that 
Sachdev had a big War cffort going in the district. On the outbreak 
of war the District Board had offered any help to Government it could 
give and a "War Co-operation Board" had been formed (of which I was 
now invited to be Secretary}. Its moin concerns were reeruiting and 
the raising of War funds. Ferozepore provided meny thousands of 
excellent recruits for the Indian Army. In one tour alone which I 
made in those areas of Sikh Yer memory, a thousand recruits were 
forthcoming. At that time also Ferozepore heeded the Punjab in its - 
contributions in cash - some £45,000 to September 1941. One popular 
way of raising funds wes by holding "War Fund Concerts" and I became 
involved in several of these. There was a Sikh woman singer, Bibi 
Joginder Kaur, with a wonderful voice - rather like an Indian version 
of Joan Baez. And there were various populer Indien film stars who 
who would come along and sing and dance; areving huge audicnces. 

There was one particularly attractive star I hed long wanted to meet 
and I managed to get her to come to 2 concert in one of my own out— 
lying tows, Muktsar. Alas! The day tefore the concert I was stricken 
with a virulent form of influenza. I did rise from that sick~—bed and 
stagger over to greet the stor with a weak smile and open the concert, 
but then I had to stagger brek to bed egain. I had to be driven back 
to Ferozepore on a bed spread in the back of the car, and the Sachdevs 
came over, very worried, to meke sure I was having proper attention. 
Savitri insisted on sending special dishes over for me for several 
days end for the firet time T reslly felt that poem of Tagore's —- 

" Thou hast made me know to friends whom I lmew not. Thou 

hast civen me sents in homer not my own. Whou hast 


brought the distant near end meade a brother of the 
strancer." 


Ly 


J amote eo sixty page perort on all the wor work the district vas 
doing, including the scouting side «f ite ond Sachdev wes very pleased 
when this sas printed and publishes. Io dined with him quite often now 
as this wes the only time we could set for discussing. things together, 
but generally as the ecvenins progressed we would be ied astray by 
Sevitri into talking of “ngiish poetry or Hindu philosophy. She 

thought we were working too hard anyway and a little retaxation 
vould do us good. About the cnly way you could get Sach to relax 
wes to sidc-track him into a pnilosophical argument. Savitri had 
taked a degree in philosophy «xc nad lectured for a time so she was 
generally able to organise things her way! 


My weekends were frequent!y syent in Lahore either with Hogg at 


Montmorency Park or with Sir Douglas Young. But once or twice the 
Sechdevs took me to visit Savitri's family, the Vasudevs. Her father 
had been in the Provincial Civil Service, and she had two elder brothers 
in thet Service. Fer mother was a gentle lady who talked only Punjabi, 
wnose smile greeted you always with warm affection, and who wes still 
close enough to the soil to keep a buffalo in tie back garden to 

provide milk and butter. And there were five younger sisters - each 

one seemingly more beautiful then the last! Chandrakanta ("Kanta"). - 
‘the name meant light or moonlight - who lectured in political philosorhy 
at the iahore College for Women; Rajeshwari (Gulu) who was a student 
at Tegore's open-air university of culture at Sa antiniketan, and a very 
fine singer (she was chosen by Tegore to record some of his songs, 

and I have one of the most beautiful treasured still, with its high 

gad notes - a séng of the rains and of a love that does not come); 
Rameshwari (Sheri) who was just finishing her studies; Mohini 
("desirable") the dark, the shy, the mysterious, to whom I laid seig¢e 

in e friendly, teasing way that in other circumstances might have been 
serious: and Sirojhini, the gay young schoolgirl. I had always 

wished I'd had a sister - now I had six, for over the years that 
followed I was very much adopted into this brilliant end affectionate 
family. What is the fascination of Indian women? Is it thousands of 
years of culture endowing them with grace and beauty? Or the apparent 
submissiveness which gives then commend of most situations? There 

is something else which distinguishes them from most Western women, 

with whom one might have an easy, superficial friendship, and that is 
areal depth of affection, of the heart and mind, by no means unconnected 


with scx, but far removed from its cruder manifestations. 
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of the breeks in my time at Ferozepore consisted of a few days! 

leave which I spent on Seout duty with the Perosepore Voy Scouts: 
contingent at Kurukshetrs, a excred iake not far fren Delhi, ciutely 
connected with Hindu history end mytholocy. At any ecliose it attracts 
hundreds of thousands of vilgrimncs, who camp in the area and bathe in 
the leke. Until the Punjab Loy “ceuts took over social vervice there 
in 1928 conditions were indescribable. Hundreds of lives were lost 
by drowning, cholera and snake-bite; sickness was spread over wide 
areas; thousands of women and children were lost from their fanilies 
~ sometimes never to be restored. Over the years Hogg and his Seouts 
had taken over the social organisetion of the fair, runnirs: batiing 
patrols, cholera patrols and a lost persons' bureau. With *comethning 
like 2,000 scouts involved running these services was a major picce 
of organisation. I acted as Hoeg's Personal Assistant and Camp 
Officer on this occasion, and took over completely when he left a day 
or two early. An elephant hed been allocated to us for use in the 
camp; .I rode many horses and camels, but this was the only time I 
ever rode an official elephant. Kurukshetra was famous for its 
snakes - two or three times a day there would be a flurry of movement 
amongst a group of Scouts, some cuick blows with 2 Scout staff - and 
another snake hung up as a trophy. A Scoutmaster getting into bed 
remembered just in time the usual precautions - move and shake 
everything before you do anything - and found a deadly krait curled 
up under his pillow. The sadhus and faoirs - holy men of various 
sorts — flocked to the festival. ‘hese were not really holy men 

such @s you migrt inect, men of the greatest culture and deepest 
philosophy, but rether the degenerate and superstitious guardians of 
mythology —- same sleeping on beds of prickly thorn, some on beds of 
nails; one who had sworn never to lie down, and lived and slept 
leaning against a swing kung from a tree; one who never walked but 
prostrated hinself full-length at every step. Some were completely 
naked to show their complete indifference to the world and to the 
body. And one of these, with a gold ring on his venis which he kept 
covering and uncovering, had pleced himself at the entrance to the 
women's bathing section. Hogg and I thought this objectioneble and 
moreover it contravened the rules of tne fair, so we took an Hindu 
Inspector of Police aleng to sec if we could persuade the man to 

move to the area allocated to his kind ~ where the women could come 
and worship his penis and place garlands on it if they wished, and 


not have it thrust before them willy-nilly. He was an obstinate and 


bes 


cvil nanny why now only refused to move but eee) the opportunity to 
male as ech noise end attract as much attention as possible. 4 crord 
ol supprrting riff-raif began to gather, erey with ashes, sticky with 
paint, tlourishing their sharpenéd tongs - a fearful weapon. They 
were held et bay by » handful of Boy Scouts who formed a ring with 
their staves. One villanous looking character with a thrces-pronged 
spear like Neptune's trident jumped the barrier and started to incite 
echers to attack. I hurriedly consulted Hogg and the Insvector who 
wo fur nad been preoccupied with the original malefactor. Hogg took 
one sovk around. "Get away and bring some police immediately." It 
wes half a mile back to the police lines and I ran all the way in the 
heat. I could scarcely gasp ovt the order at first, but when the 
Inspector in charge wanted me to fill in a form TI got very voluble 
indeed. In no time twenty men had tumbled out of tents putting on 
their puggrees and picking up lethis (bamboo staves). I led them 
off again at the dcvble with a sub-inspector trotting beside me. I 
was very worried indeed —- that situation hed looked extreme:y nasty. 
We were just in time. The boys had been swanped -— not hurt, just 
ignored - and gangs of the more evil-looking sadhus and their hengers 
on were pressing forward, weapons of a11 sorte in their hands. I 


never had the pleasure of saying "Charge"! With one eccord th 
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police let out a ferocious yell and flung themselves on the assembly 
with uplifted staves. That crowd went beck like e weve. A sweet-- 
stall in the way just disappeared, the owner flying backwards with 

a bowl of milk on top of him. We bought seme of his scattered Rs 
sweets for the boys and were left with oun original sadhu and the 
ringleader of the attackers. They were each put into the bottom of 
a tonga, with two heavy policemen on the seat. The policemen seemed 
to derive considerable satisfaction from rubbing their boots on the 
pbodics of their prisoners, and I felt that whatever happened to the 
sadhus when they came to court, they would not be so anxious to flout 
the law again for some time. It was a rough and uneven road, and a 
long way to the jail. 

The dust and heat and dirt and noise of half a million people 
gathered on a few square miles of sandy ground by a dirty lake made 
me forget for the moment aii the beauty and romance of India. 
Ferozepore scemed no better - religious fair and noisy processions 
going on, Silkh-Muslim tension, everything hot and dry and custy, and 


eT 


the land flat and dreary. One night f nearly dieca. Madar Bakhsh 
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had. given me fish - excellent fresh fish cane Lrom the River Sutlej - 
with anchovy sauce. The sauce was from a ‘shop - and by 11.0 pm. °: 


was writhing in agony. I could oniy just cruwl to the door anc shout 


weakly for = orderly. Fortunately someone heard, and 1 sent him off 
for the Civil Surgeon. It was ptomaine poisoning of the sorst kind 
and I was hclpless in paroxyisms oF pain - until by the grace of God 
I vas violently sick. 

Narindar Singh was one of my inost outctanding scouts. Abost 15, 
he had got his King's Scout badge and the Bushmen's Thong, u very 
rare thing in India. There now came at very short notice a “e1c¢ 
to snetch a week's leave. I got hold of Warindar and his Scoutnoster, 
a Hindu called Chopra and in the space of two hours we collectec twe 
or three other Scouts, the minimum of camping kit, and sct off for 
Lahore. LEarly next morning we found a lorry going to Kashmir via 
Jemmu and the Bennihel Pass. Ail day long the lorry wound its way up 
tovards Kashmir, through Sialkot, Jammu and Udhampur. By late evening 
we had got only es far as Batote, not much more then half way. Chopra 
had done quite a low of trekking in neignbouring regions, and now made 
the suggestion that we set off from here and find a way back through 
the mounteins to Dalhousie, which as the crow flies was 60 miles to . 
the South East. This was completely fresh country to me and the 
suggestion was immediately adopted. We had no map and no compass and 
it looked like being a very interesting exercise. It was. : 

We hired 2 donkey and a mule, with driver, and set off along 2 
mule track high anove the Chenac River, one of the "Five Rivers" of 
the Punjab. Where a ‘tempting footbridge went over into Kishtwer, 
towards Nun Kun, we left the Cheneb and climbed slowly towards 
Bhadarwoh for our second night's camp. Chopra was always busy 
gathering informetion from people we met -— not only about our own 
possible routes, but about any routes anywhere in the area, on the 
principal that you never knew when you might want them. This is the 
universal Himalayan habdit, to exchenge information with anyone you 
meet. Over the years you build up by hearsay avast knowledge of 
routes, passes and camping sites. This is the only sort of map that 
these people who spend their lives amongst the mountains ever possess, 

Prom Bhadarwah we were to go over the 11,000f% Phadri Pass and 
then down a long valley and over a couple of ridges to Chumbe. But 
Chopra had also heard of a very beautiful Hindu temple - Jindri, on 
a mountain rising abruvtly to the Hast of Bhadarweh. He thought that 


if we sent the boys and the baggage to the Phadri Pass he and I 
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trevelling licht .culad climb to this temple and then make our way 
along Ley pidge Southwerd to reach the pass. Remembering Kolahoi 
rnd Phi? Talbot, 1 should have known better, but set off we did 
carly newt morning leaving Narindar in charge of the packing. By 
& narrow forest path we climbed steadily up above Bhadarweh. After 
four hours we were about six thousand feet above the villase and 
etill climbing. That temple wes very clusive and it was efter 3.0 pn. 
wien we came out into a green meadow, dotted with primula and clumps 
el isis, and set in the centre like a jewel, a tiny building gleaming 
whiie cond gold. Chopra paid his respects to the divinity. snd we 
bought some hot sweet milk from a small stall nearby. But of the 
Pheiri Pass no-one had even heard. There was only one thing to do - 
follow the ridge to the South. -We set off, travelling now as herd as 
we could. But it was not a simple ridge, and we found ourselves in a 
series of meadows, woods, and cross valleys. About two hours later 
we at last met somcone who had heard of the Phadri Pass. We were 
going in the right cirection, and it was about two days! journey. 
We looked at cach olher in dismay. Darkness would soon be falling, 
and we were not yet on a track. After another hour we were faced 
with a steep wooded rise ahced. Had we gone wrong? Suddenly we 
heard voices at the top of the rise. We scrambled up from tree to 
tree, and found ourselves between 11,000ft and 12,000ft on a long 
ridge which dropped steeply on both sides. To the West it was 
almost sheer for thousends of feet, and we could cece right over the 


Vale of Kashmir, to where the sun was setting behind the distant 
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peak of Nange. Parbat. Nearer, to the iforin, were Nun Kun and 
neighbouring peaks. We were on a regular peth now and one or two 
small varties of travellers were settling themselves into blankets 
beside huge fires. We passed a Gujars' nut. It was eetting too 
derk now to go further - and it was gettine cold. We were in shorts, 
with no blanket. We decided to try the hut. 

The Gujars are Nohammedans, nomadic herdsmen descended from a 
Seythian tribe. For thousands of years they have followed recomnised 
rovtes - along ridges and half way up mountain sides: - to their 
traditional swamer grazing grounds, erch family hevine by unwritten 
law the right to a certain aren. Some on the Deorai Plains, some 
under Nanga Parbat - all over the Himalayas they go in the Spring, 
travelling back in the Autumn to the Jouver valleys or the vleins 


of the Punjeb. Nere we were, a Hindu ord a Christian. "Call me 
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Khan Sehio" :5i1 Choome cuickly. but the dignificd vatriorch who 

came to she door was too cimple or too naturally ccurteous to usk 

us our religion. le welcomed us with spontaneous hospitolity. . 

A. fire was burning in the centre of the room, with only »art of the 
smoke going out through a hole in the roof. Along one siee were 

unlf a dozen cows and buffaloes. There was an old wonan ct the fire 
making maize chapatties, ané a girl with a eauelling baby. A lad 
hovered in the background. The Gujar handed us some maize chapatties 
ond c. vegetable like spinach mede from wild plants. We were starving, 
an. the chapatties were Gdclicious. There was milk too. After all had 
ecten cus we had chatted a little, the old man reverently produced a 
largo bouk -- the Koran. He couldn't read himself, he said, but would 
we very kindly read for them out of the sacred book? Chonrs wes 2 
deeply read philosopher. That is e victure I shall never forget - 
those Biblical surroundings, the cattle, the child and the enoking 
fire, and the cultured Hindu reading and exvounding from the Koran 

to these simple anc devout Kuslims. 

They gave us a blanket cach, end we lay down by the fire between 
the cattle and the girl with her restless baby. I had a restless 
night too, eaten alive by fleas, but at least we were warn 2ad well - 
fed. 

We could not insult the Gujars' hospitality, poor as they were, 
by offering them money. Chovra presced a silver rupee into the baby's 
fist and we left with warm thanks and a "Khuda Hefizs!" from the old 
man. (God be with you). The early sun was gilding the ridge, end 
across thé plain the cathedral roof end spire of Nanga Parbet rose 
clear and shining white, 26,500ft high, 2&0 miles away. 

All that morning we worked our way along the ridge. Another 
Gujar gave us milk. About noon we dropped down to the pass. There 
were no boys and no camp, but we found an arrow - and we sct off as 
fest as we could on their trail. The track was high above the 
growing river below when we caught up with them an hour later. 

They had been in trouble. The hillside droppcé steeply below the 
path and the ledened donkey had slipped off. Instent in action, 
Narindar had jumped with it, caught hold of its tail, and held it 
on a narrow ledge, saving both the donkey and our precious bagrage 
from sliding « thousand feet down into the river. The others had 
just menaged to drag it onto the path agein with Nevinder pushing 


from below when we errived. In due course Narinder was to get a 


commission in HYodsonts Howse cud is now so Nujom General. In 1965 in. 


the N.b.Fronticr war as Brigate Magow lio had the task of oxtric. ting 





the Indien Army from forward ‘positions over-run by the Chincs.: "Bhai 
Saaib" he said to me a veer letcr in London, "It was temvible. The 
Chinese were @1]1 around us, chet and sholl flying all over the place. 
I was terrified for the first ton minutes, then forgot eoout it. It 
took us three dzys to get out. And sll my parents said was 'We weren't 
worried - we knew you'd be clright in the mountains after all thet 
trekking end climbing you did with Cowley Sahib'i" ; 

("Bhoi" means brother, end "Bhai Sahib" is the usual say to 
address an elder brother for whom you heve both affection unc. xaspect. 
Hoge. hac for yeers been known es "Babeji" to his Scouts, whieh might 


variously be rendered "Father", "Old Man" or "Skivper". WUWerindar's 
habit of calling me "Bhai Sahib" was taken up by Scouts 211 over the 
Punjab). 

On our Chumbe trek the only obstacle left was a flooded river, 
forded where it spread wide over a stony ted. The Prime Minister of 
Chumba Stete gave us lunch énd ie visited the bezear, famous for 
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leather work and for the s I set off ehead of 
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the others next morning and walked alone through megaificent spruce 
end fir forests, disturbing a black bear who fortunately lumbered , 
off as IJ approached. Helf wer, at the lovely rest house of Katrain, 

a Forest Officer was in camp. He gave me a meal and showed the a 
wonderful collection of butterflies. At Dalhousie Barbara and Dick 
Slater gave me cnother cnormous meal - I had been living on chapatties 
and curried potctocs fer. this strenuous week. . Dick wes Sub Divisional 
Officer here, Uarbaxa busy knitting socks for an expected baby - a 
domestic scene I envied. 

At Feroserore was news that Mery was seriously i11 and had hed’ 
en ebdominal operation. The air lettors had taken four weeks and 
there was no cablegram - she must surcly be on the roud to recovery 
now. Then a wire came - "Much better". As the letters trickled in 
it becene clear by how narrow a margin she had vullea through —- 
saline injections for five anys and no solid food for three weeks. 

It wes many months before Mary was herself again. For two years 
her letters had been wonderful, keeping our love vivid and growing 
so that there seemed a telepathic link between us al] the time. Now 
they were a clinging to life - even I could not then understand how 


near to death she hed teen or how slow and eredual was the long fight 
back. 
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september in Ferozcpory wae frichtfe' wien heat and curt end 
court work. Cne man was brought be:wre mo in chains. He hed committed 
one murcer ond curing proccceiings i. a junior Indien magictrate's 
court had escaped. He nroccedcd to murder three members of the femily 
that had given evidence against him. He was a pleasend loolcing young 
maa but IT lost no time in committing him to Sessions trial on a 
capital charge. 


In November the Governor wus to come for a War Front Durber and 


eH 
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ed to arrange this. I beer. steeped in Army Licts and Orders of 
Precedence, working out the orcs: of reating and of presentation - 
Brigediers and Group Captains, Deputy Jommissioners in their own 
district, Lt. Colonels with three years! seniority, Deputy Comuissioners 
not in their own district - 211 according to dates of promotion or 
appointment. There wes a scout display, a repulsive Guy "Hitler" was 
burnt on 2 huge bonfire, end Il... Sir Bertrand Glancy, elways to be 
relied on for a vivid turn of phrase, returned to Lahore with the 
comment that "Cowley had those Scouts dancing around like a lot of 
sand~lice". The Sachdevs gave a grend dinner for H.E. and the Arny 
top brass, and I hed to assist Savitri with the scat-placing here 
too, being now the expert on protocol. 

Out of the blue came a sudden and urgent order transferring me 
to Hissar for famine duty. I nad made this warm circle of friends in 
Ferozepore and Lehore, life had seemed likely to be settled for some 
time, end now I wes to go off into the wilds. For the first time I 
felt resentment et the blind and peremptory ways of Chief Secretaries. 
Sachdev sent telegrams of protest, and the case even went up to the 


Governor, but the famine wes considered to have priority. 
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CHAOTER - 5 Riesar and Famine Duty. 


Camels znd the Greet indl> 
hustard. 


The district of Hisear stcrted about eighty miles scuth ot 
Ferozepore and stretched for a hundred milee along the cde of the 
Bikener descrt. For five years it hed had no rein et the right time for 
crons, end a famine edministration had been distributing: fuoc, Fedder 
end other forms of relief. At first there had been public soitce On 
guite e large scelc. By 1941 the administretion hed becone Veirly 
routine, 2a mere checking of the relief in cash being handec out. In 
complete contrast to Ferozepore, thore was rreeticaliy no work nt 
Feadaverters for Famine Officers. The Deputy Commissioner Badruc Din 
Tyaoji was an I.C.S. man of abovt eight years servicc, a pleasent cut 
tough Mohammedan from a cultured Bombey family. His wife, Sorzeye. 
tiny end attrective, shared his international culture. I saw very 
little of them et first. 

Keval Singh had come onto famine duty direct from the Gurgaon 
Settlement, and he took me straight out on tour to show me the ropes. 
Horses, he pointed out, were useless for the long distences we had to 
travel over desert or semi-desert regions. Touring was mostly by 
camel, for only camels could cover the necessary thirty or forty 
miles 2 day in this sort of country. On the edge of the Bikancr 
Desert villages were often four or five miles apert, and we had to 
inspect five or six a any; : se ae to 2 ee 

My first day on e camel was torture. The long-legged shacbling 
walk found out muscles that had never been used before. The trot 
was agony. I preyed for the last village. After the first week riding 
a camel seemed quite pleasant. A lazy, loose, swaying motion; no 
concentration recuired; ea good view from your proud cminence. But 
the work was soul-destroying; routine. Just one village after 
another - did the gra 
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n end fodéer situation, since the sumner harvest 


i 
justify cutting relief rates or not? By now many younger people had 
migrated, end some areas had had some monsoon rains. I found mysclf 
cenerally cutting relicf, end taking some villages off eltogethcr. 

The retes of relief were 3/54 ver month for an adult male and 
2/ 6a for a woman, which bought 50 lbs. end 40 lbs. of grain respect- 
ively. In addition there wes a more general distribution of 4 oz. 


germinated grain per week to provide vitamins. 
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yperiel Dendeewise ond the Great Indien Bustard could be 
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limitless howinons. 
camel — you rode out into the 


vould 


wrved won eB 


ikevi (a hunting: guide) and his sharp eyes 


spot the quarry. The canel veujid be made to circle round end round 
fhe blzd, slowly getting neaccc. Even at 40 yards you might not cece 
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the monsoon and in winter to fill two short carzels. 
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One evening I strolled out 


sunset; and to my estonishment on the one muddy pond 


was swinning. That made a very unexpected 
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and nearby vas marsh much frequented by 


se and snipe (including the Painted Snive). 
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flighted in to favourite drinking and feeding 
this 


a special kind of excitement, 


Sand grous 
in sport could 
It wes 


sheltcring bank in the darkness before dawn, and 


a 
come in wave efter weve. 


that there was to be a Governor's Durbar in 


; previous experience Tyabji asked me to 


ar possessed an excellent District Hall, long, 
1. It also possessed an ingenious District ongineer, 


studied at Lecés and almost cualified as a fcllow 


We decorated that hall with full length flags of all 


ions made on the spot. The Order of Precedence was 


isfactorily again, the Scouts duly danced like sand--lice 


special letter of thanks from H.E., and Tyebji 


spend future weekends in the Deputy Commissioner's 


a. 


stretch of jungle. 


11 older house in Eiscar, the original Devuty 
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bungalow, part of the Government Cattle Brecding 


un 


sar cattle were a famous breed, the best draught oxen 


the time of the Mutiny the D.C. had returned from 
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tour to Sind it -ife and children wardered in this house. It dreve 
him mad md he rede around for weeks with’ a hog spear, trying to 
kiil everyone he sav, hinself protceted by his owm madnece y for 
no-one would touch a medman. 

Tyabji's younger brother came up from Bombay and I took hin on 
tour with me. One day we were returning to base on e very toll end 
unusuetly clumsy camel. We at length cmerged from sand dures ento 
@ ‘cougu road, and tried to get the camel to trot. It stumbled and 
unt down with us. To fell from the height of a camel is rrigntening. 
Watar inwied guns it can be dangerous. As we fell I instinctively 
tivew my gun well clear, and had a vision of the camel's body rolling 
on top of me es LT serambled clear myself. Tyabji had got clear too 
and the only cenese vas to his false teeth. We picked ourselves 
painfully up and walked the camel the last two miles. Thet evening 
we had sufficiently recovered to do 2 little poaching from the cer 
on the way home. I noticed some peacock settling in to tail trees 
near a village. In this Hindu aree they were sacred birds and the 
only thing to do wes to wait for darkness, find 2 bird silhouetted 
ageinst the evening light, then get the body into the car and away 
before the villege got upset. This was successfully done, but then. 
conscience smote us. Wheat would Tyabji senior sey? The generel 
opinion was that he wouldn't hesitate to fine himself if he ever 
found himself committing an offence. But the peecock would be so 
good to eat. We took it to Soraya and consulted her. Amongst us 
we decided it was too much risk - so we had +o take that ovlessed 
bird out at night and bury it in the “jungle , . ° - 

There wes now a rumour that some civil officers might be 
released for the Indian Arny after all, and in volunteering I sent 
a strongly worded letter to the Chief Secretary through Tyabji - 
“Whercas in Ferozepore I wes working concentratedly for 16 or 18 
hours a day on work of some importence, partly at least directed 
to recruiting and the raising of War FPuncs, in Hissar I spend about 
six hours of every day riding 2 camel and four hours mechenically 
going through registers applying a fixed Work and Means test, a job 
requiring the intelligence of a Kanungo and the honesty of a Heib 
Tahsildar. With Wer so close tobrnd the waste of trained men in 
such a task seems criminal and at the risk of incurring displcasure 
I feel obliged to say so". 

I haé gradually been coming to the conelusion that the elaborate 


famine administration wes being carried on from habit ratner than 
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necessity cmd no-one had yet real whi. Uw ay was inclined to 


accept my. vVieve and ovoted thea in lis semine Ueports. Meanwhile he 
sent me on a mission to Petialu, tus Icacing cikh state, to nevotiate 
a revised asrecinent with the waharajen's ministers on the supply of 
water through State channels. YVhic proved a very interesting job 
end another report went jin to Government. 

A fortnight lator I was touring in a distant corner of the 
district vhen a telegram wes brought out to me "Report Monday morning 
eullunder to teke over judicie'. inouiwy into defaleations by Government 
Tanning Dxpert - Chief Seerctary". The unlikely nature of the job 
couced mc come amazement, but #5 Jooxed as though I was out of Hisser. 
After this the famine administrcetion was gradually run down and the 
1.0.5. officers withdrawn 
ss It was noon on Seturday. I hed to wide fiftcen miles back to 
the main road and my car, drive sixty miles into E.Q., and sit up 
until midnight packing and writing 2 handing-over-charge report. 
Eariy Sunday morning I gave Hadar Bakhsh @ hundved rupees, told him 
to get everything to Jullunder, and - happy in the knowledge that 
everything would be perfectly orgenised and accounted for - I left 
with what things could be packed in the Ford 10, and Pup on top of 
them. (Pun riding on top of a camel had caused much amusement in 


Hissar - he was thought at first to be a particularly sacred nonicey? ) 
Sachdev had got an 0.B..:. in the New Year's Honours List, and 

hed been enpointed Price Controller, Supply Department, Lahore. I 

was with them by tea-time in a cool house on the Canali Bank where 


the dust of both Hisser end Ferozepore seemed far away. 


; CHAPT! R ~ 6 Jullyader ani the Dhaalich.. 

_Jullunder is one of the Centonment towne alon; the C:and Trunk 
Road. The district is one of the fertile "Doabs" (land between tuo 
rivers). The Sutlej and Beas join to the south of the dirtrict, with 
Perozepore district beyond - the area of the manovevres ond brtrles 
of the First Sikh War. Arthur Williams was D.C., Jullunéeer en) he 
end Marjorie gave me a very fricndly welcome end en inviti.ion to 
stey with them for ea week or two, efter which they themeelven were 
g0ing to Campbellpur. It wee a very pleasant fortnight. TI was a. 
different person from the raw ycung 4.C. who had lived with then ‘yo 
and a half years before, and Marjorie was different too - healthicr 
and hapeier, and even more effervescent. 

. A Judicial Inquiry was s solemn affair, used very rarely to 
examine the conduct of some public scrvant. “Jullunéer was the centre 
of an importent tanning industry, end the Government kad its own 
Tannery here with experimental and display departments. The expert 
in charge of this was accused of 2 great many small defalcations 
over a number of years, mainly concerned with falsification of 
travelling expenses, and the disappearance of some items from stores. 
There were 140 prosecution witnesses to be heard, and 2 special 
Public Prosecvtor had been allocated to the case. I felt rather 
sorry for the tall and bulky Tanning Exocrt, caught up in « nass of 
papers, ticket receipts, train time tables and store registers. But 
in the end I had t> find him ¢uilty of some of the charges. - The case 
went on for eigiit weeks. Witnesses were difficult to get hold of and 
often I found myself with the afternoons free. There was still onc 
examination I hed to pass, in Punjabi, and as this wes the heart of 
the best Punjebi-speaking area; I soon found a good munsni and vorked 
with him every afternoon. I was fairly fluent in the spoken language 
by this time, Punjabi as well es Urdu. But I needed much more practice 
in the Punjabi script - Gurmukhi. Scouting and Scout campfires had 
Given me a repertoire of Punjabi songs and vhen I did take the 
examination the oral part wus a gift - I managed to direct the 
conversation onto subjects where I could cuote the songs and the 
elderly Sikh examiners leughcd so much thet I wondered if some of 
the lines had double meanings! 

When Arthur Willians left the Comnicsioner very kindly invited 


me to stay in his very spacious old bunsclow "Bara Vari". Parts of 


Lies 


this historie “ariting dated from Moghul timcs, the dining recom 
being the ssiginal "bara dari" or tvelve doors - three on each 

Welt -— of an open-sided Moghul hall. This hed been John Lawrence's 
residence when Commissioner here a century before, and there was a 


biruse plete to bear witness to the fect. 


2 


Tre Macnabs were characters in their own right, pert of Scottish 
and pert of Punjab history. Archie, then in his fifties end a senior 
Gonsissioner, was high in the hierarchy of the Clan tacneb end 

ev Atually became Chief - the Macnab of Macnab. It was hic feather 
JW. .ecn2G who as Assistant Commissioner et Attock had collectcd 

ere'a in che fort. Alice Mecnab was the daughter of Dame Flora 
Macleod o¥ Skye, head of the Clan Macleod. ‘She was en enthusiastic 
worker for Girl Guides and both of them were followers of Brayne in 
working for rural improvement of every kind. Their Division stretched 
north to the borders of Tibet and Macnab wes one of the few vommissioners 
to go right into Lahoul and Spiti during his tenure of office. Tho 
Mecnabs kept an excellent table - we never scemed’ to have less then 
three vegetables, end one of them one night consisted of a hill 
delicacy, the flower—buds of the kachner tree - long, tishtly-rolled 
and pink. The kechnar with its pale mauve flowers and the Flame of 
the Forest with bright red made 2 beautiful sight on the lower hill 
slopes of Hoshiarpur and Kangra. , 

The Army ren a polo club on one of the parade grounds end I was 
invited to join, Nightshade must have been a polo pony at an carlicr > 
stage in her career, beceuse she soon proved +o know much more ebout 
it than me. hen I galloped up and took a bact-and shot she wes 
round in a flash after the ball. She soon taught me, and I found it 
an exciting and exhilarating game. 

More exhilarating still was the view northward from Jullunder 
across the Ciwalik Hills of Hoshiarpur to the Dhaulidhsr, the "White 
Wall" of peaks of the Outer Himaleyes above Dharamsale. This 
fantastic ridge riscs sheer from foothills of about 3,900ft to peaks 
of 17,000f4 - 14,000ft in about six horizontal miles. For fifty niles 
the wall stretches unbroken by a pass lower than 15,000ft. <A hunéred 
miles from Jullunder, it was clear enough most cays, a white curtain 
of snow henging in the Northern sky. I could not resist it ane at. 
Easter tool: two Indian Rover Scouts from the City with mc and drove 
straight for vharamsala through the green district of oshiaerpur end 


by rough hill roeds to Kangra. At Kangre is a magnificent old fort, 
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built on top of a preeipitous rock and never teen by oncoult. sfter 
the first Sikh War it had closeé ite rater ‘neeins st John Lawrenec,. who 
promptly ordercd up heavier funs then haé ever been seen 2n thon. hill 
areas. He invited the Cikh lenders to see the guns arrive, dragged by 
elephants up a hastily constructed road, end the fort wes surrendercd 
without a shot being fired. Kanero veo liter a Cantonment. but a 
disastrous earthquake in 1907 ceused erect loss’ of life. The Desuty 
Commissioner at the time lost wiffé and chileéren in the disester, and 
the cemetery contains many gravee of thet yeer. , 

The present D.C., Zafrul Ahsan, had obtained some local tin os 
guides and porters for us. We had left Jullunder at 6.0 an. with the 
heat already considerable. At 5.0 pm. we were crossing our tirst snow 
The whole hillside above 6,000f% was a bleze of red rhodoficndrons 
varying in size from bushes to lerge trees. <All were of the one 
blood-red species, and all were at their flowering peak, sending 
tongves of flame up to the edge of the main snow-fielés et 12,000rt, 
whilst in the gullics snow came right dowm to 7,000ft.iying under the 
rhododendrons. In all Kashmir, in al] the flowering meadows of the 
Himalayas, I have never seen anything cuite so beautiful as thet for 
sheer mass and magnificence of colour. ét sunset the high peoks 
above glowed elmost as red as the rhodocendrons. 

It wes dark when we reachec the little forest hut of Triuni at 
11,000ft. 

Next moruing another thousendc feet of rhododencrons too us up 
to where the tinsel ridge soared straight up above the tree level, 

a snow gully steavenirg eradually from 1 in 2 to @ in 1 near the top, 
between 3,000f% and 4,000ft of it. We had had some rough ice-axes 
made in Jullurider, end leaving a bottle of beer and some food at the 
bottom we started to climb slowly and painfully up the slope. After 
two hours the Rover Scouts, on snow for the first time in their lives, 
had had enowzh, end first one, then the other, gave uv and sank 
onto a rock to rest in the sunshine. It was, getting hot for climbing 
though the snow was in ideal condition, soft enough to kick into but 
not too soft. Another half hour and the local men began to flag. 1 
was about half wey up nov - but the snow was cetting softer as the 
sun rose. Men were strewn all dow the mountain side behind me. I 
pushed on until suddenly I found myself floundering full length up 

e slope, my face in the snow, and not wanting to rise. I rolled over 


and looked up. It was n long long way still; getting stecocr, and I 
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Youewldan'+t 2. at. But the view Srom where I wes, over the 
thon .cnd feet of snow below me, and over the rhododcendrons 
vdothe Tsothille to the plein, wes unforrsettearle. Reluctauntiv 


a slouched back cow the wey I had climbed so nainfully, collecting 
mon as Iowent. I retrieveed the beer from the snow - it wac like 
nectar. Then IT ovened a tin of tongue. I covld not cat auch. I 
felt cucdenly sick end weary. Whether it was mountain sickness 
cx anotner dose of ptomaine voiconing I do not know but within 
hast! en hour Io owas very i1] indeed. With the sunvort of my 

comm .iens, and freeuent stops, I managed to etegeer down io 
Wermd,; ood on and-on the long way do1m to Dharansala. It was 

a nightmare. “Zefrul put me to bed end sent fer the Civil Surgeon. 
Next doy ne insisted on sending -his ow driver with me back to 
Jullunder, with 2 vernit to go by the Canel Bank ~ a pleasant 
ride dovn the trec-shaded Sobraon branch of the Bari Doab Canal, 
much casicr than the rough direct road, and shorter than the iong 
Way round by Ameitsar. It wes to take two more attcnyts before 


euceces. finally croiined my efforts at an Eastor wecent of the 


Dhaulidher. 
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CHAFTER - 7 hultan end Civil lefence. 


Of the Punjab I.C.&. only two members were freed for the Armed 
Ferces, both trained pilots. One, Colin Macpherson, was very soon 
killed on a bombing raid over Germeny. The other wes Thoras Tull, 
whe before he went distinguished himeclf by winning a vell-jadged 
Point to Point race at Delhi. “Zventually he was parachuted into 
Jovoy; end like Brayne in the previous var, had to take over the 
Civil Acministration of the island. He cid this extremely well end 
reczived oth the D.S.0. end the O.P.5. for his War service. 

In-tead of active service, Feter “nsor and I were asked to 
become Civil Defence Officers, and to take c ~teff Officers' Coursac 
at Calcutta in April. The Cripps Mission had feiled - no-one in 
India had been very hopeful about it - and the general outlook vas 
gloomy. In many ways the Spring and Summer of 1942 seemed to be 
rock-bottom. Rommel wes threatening igypt, tne Japs were threatening 
India. Amongst the stringencies and shortegces ut home Kary had 
slowly recovered physical health and had so fer given up all hove of 
coming to India as to teke an importent post es Research Chemist at 
the N.W. London Blood Suvply Depot under Dr. Janet Vaughan. That 
post meant a lot to her and really brought her back to life, but at 
first it was all she could cope with. Her letters had becone factual 
and scientific. It seemed elmost as though we were growing apert. 
For both of us it was a period of emotiona? col“-storage, a memory 
that we hed once loved and a henging-on to the belief thet we would 
love again, but the empty time seemec to stretch endlecsly ahead. 

Calcutte was dreadful after the Punjab, the climate sticky. the 
British people in the hotels there "fat, cozrse and run to seed". . 
The Swimning Club wes the one bright spot. We spent all onc Cundey 
there, lunching in the Club and drinting iced beer between swims. . 

Japanese air-raids were expected and there were several alerts 
put no incidents. It was a very thorough three week course, but 
compared with the real work being done at home it seemec rethcr like 
being taught to tic knots in the way some Indian scoutmasters used - 
by little drawings on o blackbourd. 


Out of the bluc Sachdev came down to Calcutte Price Conference 


br] 


anc broucsht Savitri to visit her sister. They whicked me off to ste 


or 


with them for a week-cnd in the very large house cf a Bengali friend 
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awritcr and soct, Sudacshen Dette. “hus cume the unexpected privileges 
of secing’s little of Bonga? cilture -. and of its ‘cooking. At meals 
@ larce circular brass tray vat served to cach miest, with a dozen or 
more brass bowls on it, cach holding a different curry, of which 
several would be fish of various sorts. There was Bengali music 

ana Singing - but one evening ve #11 went cut to a Western style 

dance end cabaret, atter e Chincse dinner! 

I travelled back to Delhi with the Sachdevs, a large compartment 
to oursclves in a train that ceencd to crawl across the Gengetic Plain, 
through Bihar and the U.F. = Pavia, Lucknow, Cawnoore, Agra, Aligarh 

enc Delhi. There we pertod es. they had now been transferred 
to Bombay, where Phil Talbet wes also etationed. After Pearl Herbour 
Phil hed joined the U.S. Navy and wes Naval Lisison Officer in Bombay. 

In Lahore I stayed with Sir Douglas Young and discussed plans for 
a Youth Novement after the War. We went out to Hontmorency Park to 
discuss them with Hogg, too. Ne had just been promoted Wing Commander 
and his son, Hamish, had beon commissioned in the Curkhas. Thet weekene 
at the end of May was the last time I sew Hoge. 

There is an old Persian proverb about Multan — thet four things 
are to be found there, Girt, heat, begzers and graveyerds. In the 
South Western corner of the Punjeb, near to the confluence of the 
Punjab's five rivers with the Indus, Multan is one of the hottest 
vlacesi in the world. It was here thet Alexander the Great, scaling 
the walls ahead of his men; reccived the wound from which he dicd. 

It was the murder of two British officers in this city in 1848 which 
sterted the Second Sikh War. The ancient walls and fortifications 
still remained. If Rommell had broken through the Hiddle “ast, 
Multan woulé heve been the next stop cfter Guetta, end the key to 
the Punjab. With 209,000 inhabitents in the City alone, Civil 
Defence Gid seem to be urgently necesrary. 

The Deputy Commissioncr was George Brander, nine years my senior. 
Over six feet tall, he had rowed for Oxford., He was extremely able 
and had passed the advanced Interpretership examination in Punjabi. 
Nis wife, Joan, was also tail, with dark Irish beauty, ond delightful 
humour. It was always a perticular pleasure to meet Joon at a party 

for with just one small drink a charning 
initiel diffidence would disavpear and she would hold you in 
eppreciative fascination. They hed one daughter and were expecting 


enother child. Tho real fKcat of Junc was upon us, and Joan movee up 
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to the hills. f moved in with George ond Mader Vokhch tools ever as 
cook. As the thermonctcr rore to 125° ~ it could ce 1109 inet¥dc tie 
house at midnight - office hours were put on a cumner bernie -- 6. on. 
until 1.0nm. We lived on jecd beor end cold conromnae. We drenk vater 
with salt in it, so that for « long time IT could not Ari vloin voter. 
Pane would swirl down a ceanelers spiral of beat ar we tris to rleep 
the afternoons away. Tt wea aluost a relicf to face the heat «fter 
tea and attend Fire Service or Keseue Exercices. If a ih 
bomb hed fallen anywhere within five miles of Fultan helf.rac city 
would heve fallen down. Welf the city did fall down one niet fu. 
the monsoon when we had five inches of rain in six hourr. U5 wee 
the only time my Civil Defence orconisetions cence into reel retica,s 
digging peovle out. There war no lozs of life. just a lot of lieuid 
mud - 2 good exercise for the Rescue Teams, in which I was ucing 
Scouts a good deal. . 
One night later in June I wuc sitting in the office at the D.C.'s 

bungalow when George came in wite a serious free. "Bill" he caid, 
"I'm afraid I've sot some very bad news for you. Your friend Logs 
has been killec. No-one seems to know just what's hepnencd yet but 
someone's held up the Simla-Kelka reil motor. I think his son war 
killed too." The incredibility of this news meade it even more of 
a shock. Georse brought me a whisky. Next morming more facts cence 
through, but the full story was not known until more then a year 
later, when by 2 considerable feat of scientific detection the 
culvrits were fourd. 

On the nerrow-euaze mountain railway betiveen Kalka and Simla, 
in addition to the slow trains there were two fast dierel rail-cers 
which took firct-class pascengers et a supplementary ferc - a very 
pleasent wey of yoing up or down. The cars cet off much leter then 
the trains and fot into Kelke just in time to cateh the mein-linc train, 
having stopped for dinner on the way. On June 20th, 1942, just three 

al. 


miles from Kalka the driver had noticed a boulder in the track and 
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had stopped. There was en immediate burst of firing and Wing 
Commander Hogg end his ron Hemirh had been killed in the first volley, 
with ecveral other people. Two masked men orecred the curvivers to 


hand over oll velueables, end shot another mon who recicted. 


cr 


Long afterwards; in “neland, I met a mon who hed arrived a 
Kalka ctation thet morning ane tried to fo into the waiting room. 


He wes stopped by nolice, but not before he had scen a number of 


bodies leid ov. 

Shorr and horror went through the Punjab. Nothing Like this 
ted hepoeuneeé sinee the Nutiny. Was it political? Was it aimed et 
hocge who was doing such importent recruiting work? There was unrest 

i political trouble elsewhere — but surely not in the Pucjeb? 

Meanwhile the Provinee's sympathy went to all relatives, but 
purtioulsrly to Mrs. Hoge who hed lost both husbend and som when 
they walked cheerfully down to catch the rail car that evening. 

eradually became apparent thet there was nothing political 
abouy trie. It was just a simple but outrageous dacoity. ‘Ive young 
Pathans vented some money and hed three possible vlans for ¢ cettiing 
ait. All of them involved murder, end it was just unlucky that tnaey 
chose the one that would involve most murdcr, and provide ieast 
money. ‘They had armed themselves with home-made automatic rifles 
and this wes what finally hanged them. Bullets from the victims 
went to Du Heaume, 2&4 the Police College, Phillaur, an exocrt on 
ballistics. He was able to give some idea what they hed teen fired 
from. Hany months later another bullct came to him from e@ Police 
inspector who hed been shot whilst arresting a Pothen, in 2 village 
Miles away from Kkalka. There was something distinctive avout the 
bullet, and he compared it with the others - the same weapon. Then 


the whole story came out. I happened to visit Ambale Jail when this 


wn 


man who had killed my friends wes in the condemned cell. Ee wes a 
typical reckless Pethan, 2 nice looking chap to whom 1ife meant 
nothing, and not very worried about his ova. 

Now rose the cuestion of who was to succced Poee and how a 
number of urgent problems could be solved. The Air Force would 
teke over the Service side of things ctraizght eway, but Hogg had 
undertaken many building commitments on behalf of the Scouts 
Associction, a lot of money (and of urgent construction) war involved 
and chaos threatened. Sir Dougles Young asked if I would be prevared 
to take over, and approached the Governor. Sir Bertrand Glancy asked 
for my views and invited me to stay at Barnes Court, the Punjsh 
Governor's cummer residence in Simla, towards the end of July. 

At Bernes Court Sir Bertrand Glancy was entirely sympathetic 
to the suggestions which the Chief Justice had been pressing. The 
best plan seemed to be to Give me 2 Provincial 1.C.5. post as Assistant 
Orsoaniser of the Nationol Yar Front with speciel responsibility for 


Youth Orgenisations, and for the Boy scouts! Association to apvoint 
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me Honorary Vrove..caul Secretary. This would give me a free hunni to 
do what “, withed out would keep the sees side unofficial 

fre moncoon was in full civing ond it veined cll the time I was 
in Simlz. I went with Ers. Hoge up to the cemetery at Canjeoli, a 
ced afternoon by the frech gravec, high cbove a green vulloy ct the 
beginning of the road to Tibet. I left come verses amengst the Pading 
flowers. / 


"At campfires we will ect apart his placc, 
Recall his songs, the ever-rceady joke; 
And those he loved so well will sce hie face 
In the red embers «nd the dying smoke." 


Qn. man I had to see was ¢.T.J.Thaddcus, en Indian Christian 
from Madras who was Secretary of the £All-India Boy Scouts Aczociation 
and Deputy Ccmp Chicf (head of training) for India. He wes crey-haired , 
tending to weight, friendly and helpful, but a bit doubtful about a 
young Fnglishman taking charge of Punjab Scouting. The rest: of India 
was always Cistrustfal of the Punjab. There were many reasons for 
this - historicclly, invasions had come that vey; it wes the last 
province the British hed teken over und in many weys they hed created 
it, building the great canals thet trensformed it; the Punjeb hed 
swayed the balance in 1857, stending by the British against the vest 
of India; end now it wes again the only vrovince co-overeting with the 
British, with its own Ministry fully behind the Var Effort. It was 
also the only province with a survlus budget produced by its own 
Finence Minister, end with a considereble Tood surplus which it was 
exporting to the rest of India. Now for the first time I realised 
fully how different the Punjab wes from Indiz. In the Punjab you 
were not conscious of any colour bar or ravicel ber cither way. I had 
never been consciouc of any distrust or diffidence beccuce I was a 
shede peler than my companions. In point cf fect the pele Punjabis 
tended to lock down on the derk Dravidians from the South. There ves 
more of an obvious gulf between the Punjab end Madres than between 
the Punjab end Europe. An average Punjabi could pacs for a Svaniard 
or a Marseillais eny day. Some of the hill women had en almost 
North “uropeen complexion. But colour vas 2 very minor factor. The 
real noint was that the British could feel completely at home in the 
Punjab and never be conscious of any anti-2Pritish feeling. This was 
net so in tho rest of Indic. Ferhavs froa the factore I have touched 
on here stewmed the final tragedy of the Punjab. But until 1946 the 


Province wes an outstending cxanvle of a multi-racial, non-comanamel 
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Covernnent. 
There “Vad clenty of rcligicon tension nt times, of course, and 
Multan had olways been a vlsce noted tor conmunel riots between ifindus 
and Hchaamedans. Perkeps the “ulten heat was as much to blame as the 
religion. August 1942 was no cxecption. In the rest of India the 
“Aucest disturbences" followed the failure of the Cripps Mission and 
the start of a new fast by Gandhi. ‘ome Hincu students in Multan 
collectca 2. noisy protest gathcring which threatcncd to get out of 
hand. The young English 5.P. we Lived next door to us went up to 
disperse the throng and rether thin arrest lads who were only out for 
2 bit of fun he told his men to duck « Zew of the ring-leaders in «2 
hancy pond. To prove thet this was no punishment the rest.of the 
students begen jumping in of their own accord. It lookcad as though 
everything was dissolving in good humour, and the &.P. returned to 
hig 4.0. Half an hour later someone came running in with the messege 
that three bodies hed been pulled out of the pond. Whether some peorle 
hed got trodden under in the excitement, or whether - as the S.P. 
derly maintained - three corpses had been hurricdly obtained fron 
elsewhere end put into the water, we did not know, but whetever the 
explanation we coule see the headlines already-"British Folice Officer 
drowns three etucents. Mass murder in Kultan." We had all the 
ingredients of real trouble on our hends. The wires were humming to 
Lahore and Simle - full reports had to go to the Chief Secretary and 
the I.G. of Folice, and cither George or I had to stand by the telephone 
for the next twenty four hours. Thet night I had promised to etiend 
a Wrestling Metch in the City in eid of War Funds. For the sccond ond. 
Last time in India I put a emall revolver in my pocket. (The firet 
time hed been when I went up in the rail car to Simla after Norges! 
mardcr). %t was only a gesture to myself. To heave vroduced it in 
these circumstances would have meent failure - and I need not have 
worried. hore were some Muslim and Sikh leaders at the City gate 
und their faces were wreathed in smiles. It. seemed thet tension had 
become less, and we could breathe frecly onec more. Avperently the 
Kohammedens had treated the whole thing as a joke and mode the Tindus 
feel ridiculous. <Anywey, no riot resulted, though the %.P. was shortly 
afterwerds transferred. ee day I thousht I might as well try this 
revolver out and ctrolicd down the garden. The first shot jamned - 
and though ct all times: in Inéin it wes as well to keep a sharp cye 


on any sucpicious character coming near, I never wrein felt the need 
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to make a gesture even to myself. 
A.cood dog was the beet of eric guards, end my Cheinsa pup hed 
Deen en inseparcble componion for “to yearc. Ile had proved to be 
one of those rare intolligcac mongrels. who can alnost talk, affectionate 
to oll his fricnds but keeping a corcful watch on strangers. Alas! I 
hod not taken him to Simls ond he had been run over in my absence. I 
eave a last whistle over his graye, sad that he would never run ecegerly 
to answer it again. Life scemec cmpty for these few Auguct weekr. 
There was one dinner pasty in Multan which wes unforgettable. 
Given by 2 prominent lendowmer, Nevab Ashi Hussain, it began as ean 
ordinery “uropean meel — coup, fish; and excellent mutton with a fine 
sciection of vegetables. Most of us nad already caten a shade unwiccly 
when to our horror the mcal now transformed itself into a Punjabi 
enouct of the st levich kind. luge dishes of puleo were brought in 
- vice cooked with ghi (clarified butter), with chicken or mutton and 
a variety of spices. #longside these came curzics of every conceivable 
variety ~ chicken and mutton, kofta and kebib of fincly minced meats, 
quail and pertridge, vegetables in various mixttrer. Ko one vho Imows 
only Indian restaurants in Britain can imegine the entrancing aromas 
and flavours thst are achieved by 2 really skilled Punjaoi cook, of 
the kind seldom met outsice the homes of the great feudel lendowmers. 
When that be ee meal was at last finiched, the Neuab himself 
poured water over his guests! hands from a heavy silver ewer. 
Before leaving Multan I svent the first weck of September zat 
Fort Munro in Baluchisten, staying with the Commissioner. lMulten, 
like Rewalpindi and Jullunder, wes the H.Q@. of 2 division as well as 
2 district, and H.D.Bhenot wes one of the ablest and best-liked of 
Commissioners. He was en Indian Christian, with ea strong cense of 
duty, relieved only by c gentle humour. Though he never said so, 
he wae one of those, I think, who disapprovec of an I.C.S. nan 
ranching off into tie unorthodox, almost frivolous kind of work 
that I was now going to do. But he remained the kindest of TateMae. 
and the best of hosts. The Commissioner's house, either at “ultan or 
Fort Munro, was very much a social ccntre. The Bhanot family tyvified 
the multi-racial character of the old Punjab, with relatives as well 
as friends in different communities - a fanily, that like the Punjab 
sclf, was to be split by Partition, with mothcr and daughter, for 
examtle on different sidcs. 
Mrs. Ehanot was an outstanding hostess. Socially, cepartnentally, 


politically she knew everyone in the Punjab and was a gay conversat- 


Aonalist whe wold often try slyly to shock her eudience. "Oh, you 
Snglisnicn! You are so cold and passionless!" she vould say to me, 
knowing thet I wes just the opposite, and woit for mc to tuke umbrage. 
NO one could be colé ond pessionlces with the Bhanot deughters around. 
Gipsy, the eldest, was about 18, small and slender end graceful, with 
flewlecs skin of pele honey and a2 hint of roscs3; a piovent rather 
than classical beauty, with an almost lJop-sided clfishnerse which 

made her particulorly attractive. Again there was the synthesis of 
evlturcs here - less of the Indian mystery, more of the open huropean 
feiicncliness. We teascd each other «at teble, wandered in the bazgsar 
Jeoxing at Baluchi blankets, rugs and saddlery; and walked on the 
rocky piateoau away from everyone except an old shepherd. 

I nover wished to know the futurc, »vreferring the excitement of 
life as it came, but et a lonely railwey junction I had happened to 
meet a Hindu astroleger of compelling personality. We had looked at 
the stars together vhilst waiting for a train, and he had told te 
strange things abet myself - some in the past which he could not 
have known, some in the future meny of which have proved correct. 

He said that for me the head would always rule the heart. I wonder. 
If I hed not given my heart three years before, my head might casily 
heve given it away in Fort EKunro. I could have very happily become 
pert of the Bhenot family end of Indis. Cr would it have been 
Pakistan? 

This was the stage when I was furthest from Mary in meny ways. ° 
If we hed not met, it was at this point that my life might have been 
quite different. Fortunately there were otners in the field... A 
year or two later Gipsy did marry the young j:nglish S.P. who was 
anongst the Fort Munro party that week. They seemed happy for some 
years, but not long after Partition thoy rsrted. I cannot think it 
wes Gipsy's fault. Perhaps the Mnglish had proved cold and passionless 
in the end. 

These were the undertones. In fact that Fort Munro weck was a 
gey and convivial one with events crowding: Upon ecch other. It was 
the Tribal Jirges, or parliaments, and there was 2 Resident end: 
three Political Agents present as well as the D.C. and S.P. from 
Dera Chaai Khan and the Commendant, Baluch Levy - Buggie Bolom, last 
uct in Gurgaon. The tribesmen were there in force, with their lcaders, 
the most prominent being Nawab Sir Jamal Din, Chicf of the Legari. 


Ke was a strong, stalwart mon who looked like a Buluch chicl, but 
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he hod a son in the Funjab I.C.5. — Doputi ™).iesioner Lucniena - 
and two or three daughterr. He anu "addy Jamul, like the Zhanots, 
xept open house both here ane in ta-ir Lahore Yome. There were 
many happy evenings now wnd latcr with both these familics. 

Apert from the Jirgcas, tnere were the canes, with some briliicnt 
riding by tribesmen on their littice Beluch ponics, and scme clone- 
fcught shooting matches. The tribesmen in untidy turbans eppcarcd 
to look with distaste at the cardbverd targets, as though they would 
rather have picked sides end ~hov at eech othcr ecross the valley! 
liovever when it came to the antur: contest in shooting and in tug- 
of-war between the British offleers and the tribel chiefs, we managed 
to win woth events! 

Fat-tailed sheep - ouite a flock of them - were distributed and 
at night the parade-ground and market-place were a sight to fee. 

Each tribe was roasting its sheep separetely in the traditional 

Baluch method. The sheep are cut into handy joinis - onc man's 
portion - and these are skewered and stuck in 2 long line in the 
ground, with fat tails at the enc. Fire ic ther built all crounc, 

the "sajji" joints thus being cooked within a circle of fire. Smal) 
round stones are made hot, and rolled in dough which is then put by- 
the meat to bake, a favourite plece being under the fat tails. This 
thick bread, rather like twist, is delicious. When the meat is done, 
each men is handed a skewered joint end a hunk of bread (fet soaked 

if he is lucky or an honoured guest). You then produce 2 Baluch 

knife - ideally designee for cither this purpose or slitting an 

enemy's stomach - and with skewer in one hand and Imife in the other 
proceed to cet. We wandered around, singly or in small grouvs, 
visiting the various tribes and accepting one or the other invitction 
to join them. It was a vild scene on the mountein top, with the fires, 
the tribesmen and the greet joints of mutton. The mutton wes execllcnt 
put I could not eat anything else for twenty four hours. 

Below on the school playing field I was running 2 canp for sccuts 
from various Baluchistan schools, and very good they were too, Scouting 
being very much their natural way of life. At the evand final camp firc 
everyone in the post wes vresent, with the tribesmen in the backround 
joining in the choruses and dances. 

The long road down to Dere Ghasi Khen was rough end dusty, and 
I had to sleep on the roof of the rest house to catch a suspicion of 
breeze that night, before catching the steamer over the Indus back to 


Multan. In winter the Inéus here con be crosred by a long bridge of 


a 
- Lolo -- 


ports. with « mile or two of cost treel: on each side through dry 


sandy beds. But in summer when the snou melts in the Himelayac, end 


‘a very wice river. An cneiont voddle 


o 
a 


the monsoon comes, the Indus is 
stcamer with twin funnels plicd acrocs, under the comnann of a fx-mous 
charactcr "Admiral" Reilly. The journcy took about three quarters of 


an hour Vest to West and twies am much coming back, fighting eceinst 


the current. The steamer was preacked With bullook carts rnd canals, 
goats end sheep, hides and cori. 

Until the railway to Karachi was built there was a flovilia of 
such ships navigating up the Indus (and Cheneb) to Multan. Z notice 


from the ee reads - 


"Steamers will leave Kurrechee for Mooltan on the Z4éth. 
and the latter place Sor Kurrechee on the 26th. of oS 
month. Where scantiness of Water may prevent scteancrs 
from attaining higher stations, goods will be sonayed 
onwards at the expense of Government." 


H 


The distance from Multen to Kerachi oy river was counted 
800 miles and the farce was Rs200 for « cabin upstream, Rsl33.5 


st class food "at the mester's 


Hy 


downstream, plus eq per day for fi 
table". Before eny reilways hed been built, in the scason 1853, no 
less than 9,105 hogsheads of beer were sent up the Incus from Karachi 
for the "troops in Ferozepore". Hailways from Kerachi to Kotri, 
cutting out the coast and the dclta, and from Lehore to Multan, with 
the most casily navigated part of the Indus between, were a fir 

step, but it was the through railwey which did more than anything 
else for the cconomic prosverity of the Punjab. As I stepped off 
that steamer and got onto e lorry for Multan I remembered with 


emusement Fay's lcctures on Incia's cconomic progress. 





: Scouting in the Punjab-l. Lahore 
’ & Simla. Teeth of a Premier. 

Offices, bunralows and playing ficlds shimmerece in the early 
September heat when I arrived at Montmorency Tari: to take over 
officially the work atteched to an imvoosing array of titles: - 
fonorery Provincial Secretary and Orgenicing Commissioner, Pimjab 
Boy Secuts Associotion, Principal of the Punjeb College o? Physical 
Weucation and Scouting, member of the Punjab War Soard (and of the 
Solaierc' Sailors’ and Airmen's Welfare Sub-committce) and member of 
the Punjns Board of M1lm Censors! At the price of occasionally 
attending an intcrminable Indien film to sce if it was likely to 
corrupt the morals of youth (with Indian films then this wee highly 
unlikely. Lovers were scercely permitted to hold hands, 2ct alone 
embrace ) this last post gave me free entry to any cinema in the 
country! Since there now followed cighteen months in which J seldom 
slept in the same bca for more than three nights at a stretch I was 
not often able to aviil myself of this privilerc. 

The Provincial Sccretary's House had been sented to the Air Force 
as Commanding Officer's Residence, anc the bungelow car-mearkeé for me 
was not yet available, so like Hogg so meny yeare before I begen my 

Sidence at Montmorency Fark in a tent, pitched amongst shady trecs. 

The Scout Headquarters Staff with which I now started the most 
enjoyable four years of my life was not a very lerge one. There was 
an office staff of half e« dozen: and an overseer in cherge of grounds 
and construction. The cenior secretary, an Indian Chrietion, Moti Lal, 
was quite outstanding. Ee hed read widely crd spoke and wrote 
excellent “nglish. He was the best secretary I ever had and 2 
conmunity of ideas and understanding grew between us. Ee beceme my 
right hand man administratively. That reliable and friendly office 
staff were an imvortant part of the tcam and of the pleasure of the 
life we shared together. ; 

Chief of the ficld steff. was ee Assistant Provincial 
Secretary, Sardar Cehib Sardar Eardial Singh, a Sikh of venerable 
appearance, with comfortable girth enc cilver beard, though he must 
have been then barely 50. Sardar Sahib had been in Seouting since 
the beginning in Tndia and had becn to the Arrowe Park Jamboree at 
Birkenhcad in 1929 which as a young Scout I hed heard so much about. 

I recalled bearing from some Rover Scouts of their necting with a 
"white bearded Indian, tho venersble Chief Scout of the Punjab" who 


could have been no other than Sardar Sahib. Phin was the men who had 
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been to Guetta with Hoes and hud been periacusesly responsible for 
pbuilding up the sociel service wvark et Kurukshetra and clsecwhere. 

We had, I knew, hoped to take. over wo Provincial Secretary hinself. 

If it had been a auestion of mercly carrying on existing work I 

woule nave hesitated to disarmoint him. But I felt at this juncture 
thice were great opvortunitics for Scouting and Youth Work in India 
vo teke a big step forward, end I had something special to contribute. 


o 


vardar Sahib took this in ver;r good part, end as my schemes developed 
h 


roy 


think he really agreed with tris point of view, though there was 


lyways some professional rivalr; vetveen us. Sardar Sahib wes ean 


¢s 


outstanding technical scout - good at hendicrafts, with 2 great: 
collection of Scout souvenirs, end an authority on the rarer knots, 
splices and lashings. He was ea’ good naturalist, and hed done a lot 
of trekking in the mountains. He had evcn spent 2 year as a hermit 
living on practically nothing on the benks of the Narbedda. We were 
frequently tempted to try to score off euch othcr, but Sardar Sahib 
was very cdifficult to score off. Like Rai Bahadur Izzet Rai, Sardar 
Sahib dié not squender his lmowledge. Cometimes you had to work 
hard to get it out of him. But there was rerely eny mowledgse that 
you could give him thet he did not alreacy have. Astuteness anc 
diplomacy were vart of his being, and you had to get up very carly 
in the morning indeed to gct the better of Sardar Sahib. 

The heed of the Physical Dducation side wes a Muslim, M.U.Bhatty, 
who hed been trained in Glasgow. We still had responsibility for 
much Physucal Mducetion work for the iducation Department, end Bhatty 
was also doing some work for the Air Force. There wes an unfortunate 
incident one evening. Bhatty kept hic family in purdeh and some of 
the officer ccdets hed been hanging around. Bhetty caught one of 
them meking cycs at his deughter over the wall and hit him with < 
stick -— rather too herd. He came straight to me with the blood- 
covered stick, in great distress, heving done what he could for his 
victim. I rang the C.0. to come straight over and between us we 
decided that having got the lad to hospital it really would be bes 
to hush the whole thing up. Though the Jed hed a badly dinted head 
he woule recover and « court would be alnoct certain to hold Bhatty's 
action justifiable, if rather too energetic. Soon afterwards Khatty 
acceptcd a commission in the J.A.F. and left Walton. Ile did very well 
and became Sedrn. Leader. 


I now hove the gveatest pleasure in introducing my Three husketcers. 
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All three wore qustvetcs of the Punjeb University - or University of 
the Tanjot ac it insistea was tho corvect soclling - and elso of the 
College > Physical Béucetion oné Scouting. They had been selected 
end troincd by Foge and appointed to the staff as Circuit Orgenicers, 
rerponvible for touring end running treining camps in the cictricts. 
Ichal Cureshi was a tall, well-built, very handsome Muslin with a 
strong religious background and some priestly cheracter - a cefinite 
Avemic. Sita Ram Mahinéroo was not so tall es fureshi, but of cimilar 


ws 


wlid - a Kshatriya, the Eindu warrior class; cleverest in thought, 
nob'vrt in philosophy, he was a good Athos. Chowdry Mohammed Latif 
wat big ard etrong amongst the strong, a lion of a man in cvery way, 
never failing in health end good humour, ¢« real Porthos, lees orthodox 
in his Mohammedcnism then Gureshi. All were good fricnds and became 
my bosom companions. Cureshi would not touch pork. Latif orceferred 
not to know if he was cating pork and Sita Ram not to know if he 

wes eating beef. Otherwise we feasted often together - for any 

neal with them was u Teast + and there were no other differcnees. 

From this staff I wented a full ocrogremme of training cemps for 
xeouts sterted immediately and planned to coincice with any district's 
War Front efforts, particularly official visits of the Premier or 
Governor. 

One of the first of these hepnencd to be at Simla and offered 
the opportunity of visiting the Punjab Eoy Scout Association's other 
Headouarters at Tara Devi. This consisted of two commocious bungalows 
built on the top of @ wooded hill five miles south of Simla, and 
surrounded by ocautiful gerdens. Below the "Homestecd" stretched 
some hundreds of acres of forest and movntain side which provided an 
ideal summer training centre. The estate hed been given to the Goad 
family in the 19th. Century on condition thet they suoplicd milk to 
Simle and to the Viceroy when in residence there. Several members 
of the Goad family were in the Indian Policc, end-one, 2 famous 
chereactcr, was Superintendant of Police at Cimla. He once fell 
out with the Deputy Commissioner and chased him around ‘‘imla with « 
hog spear. The estate was run as a dairy farm for years end iny ow 
bungalow there had been converted from cow sheds. On retirement the 
last of the femily, L.B.Gond, had presented the estate to the Punjab 
Boy Scouts Association, the fincet of possible gifts and one which 
has given to thousends of peovle the experience of living in a unicue 


mountain perecdise. For me, and for many, Tera Devi will always be the 
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most beauti®ul ploce on corth. There were vow. gxssers of Hindu 
mythology who, attacked by evils, to“: refuge on various mountains -- 
Nanda Devi, Kailern,; Kamet ~ erd arc Covi. ‘he name mecns Godéess 
of Light, or of the stars. licr templc, with white wells and gilded 
too, won at the 7,000ft summit of the mountain, two miles away clong 
the narrow ridge, and 500ft higher then the Homestead. There were one 
or tuo tiny hamlcts here and there in the forest of oak and pinc that 
clothed thet vast hillside. Otherwise, from the stroam in the nullah 
ar below, to the grey crags of the ridges, 4,000ft of vertical height 
and meny thousands of acres in exient, we had the frecdom of wood and 
waterfall, of bird and beast and flower. Golden eagles soarcd high 
above the ridge, kingfishers darted by the stream, anc to the Homestead 
garden came Xearlet Minivets, Golden Orioles, Barbets and Bulbuls, three 
or four different kinds of cuckoo. Banksia and other roses ran riot, 
and honcysucile and buddleia were haunted by many of the rarest and 
most ceautiful of Himalayan butterflies. 

Mrs. Hogg wes still in residence at Tara Devi, a lonely but 
indomitable figure. When my work in Simla was over she accompenicd 
me on a2 day's trek of ten or twelve miles over to Junga, the capital 
of Keonthal Statc, whose young Raja vas a ccout. We could see Junga 
clearly froa Tara Bevi, but it was 4,000ft down into the vallcy and 
2,000ft% up the other side to get therc. Gureshi cane too and he and 
I - and Pluto - had an exciting journcy beck, scrambling along the 
steep and rocky nullah itself, then straight up the hillside to Tare. 

Pluto hed been Hogg's dog, and I hed met him as a2 boisterous 
puppy 2 year or so before. He was still boisterous, but now weighed 
50lbs. He had been accidentally bred from a bull terricr bitch of 
Sir Douglas Young's who met a Kerry Blue belonging to one of the 
Chicf Justice's fricnés - both champion dogs of their breed. The 
Governor with his usuel wit suggested that Pluto should be awerdcd a 
Half Bluc, and that he might justly be callcd a Blue Kerrier. Hut 
Pluto never did anything by halves. Like a true Irishman he didn't 
care whone side he was on in a fight so long as he wes in it. Mrs. 
loeg had adccided that he was too much for her - and wondered if I 
would take him. And so Pluto joincd the steff to blaze a trail of 
glory over every dintrict in the Punjab and half the peaks end 
valleys of the Western Himalayas. 

In the next five weeks I was at cemps ond War Iund rallies in 


Nawelpindi, Campbellpur, Gurgaon, Tera Devi and enother egain et 
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Montmorency Vrxt. Usually there weve two going on ect onec, each ron 
by a Ci. :uit Organiser, end I would spend a couple of Gays at each. 

At dalton (the gencral Air Force station, which ineludea 
Wontmorency Fark wes cclled Walton) a dozen or so R.A.F. lade head 
teen joining in camp-fires. I had moved into e bungulow now and 
frome of these lads began dropping in. It was obvious thet this was 
2 Civilian island for them in a Cervice see, and e fricndiy infornal 
Olub began to form. Sight of them managed to get leave and come un 
with me to Tara Devi for 2 week, where the November e@ir was very 
brre* 1g, the autumn cherry trees in bloom, end fresh enow on the 
high peals made . a superb penorema. A services Rover Crew came 
up srom Karschi too and this. was the beginning of e sort of "Leave 
Postel" which we ren at Tara Devi every summer. There was only one 
rule - "Abendon rank 211 ye who enter here" and there were frequently 
getherings which included a Major General, a Brigadier, the Chicf 
Justice, two or three Indian Scouters, ond half a dozen B.O.R.'s. 

Ait parties in Lahore these might well be joined by three of Cevitri 
Sachdev's sisters as well as any English girls available. 

- The Organiser of the Punjab's Wational War Front was John Tustace, 
some years senior to me in the I.C.5. On the rare occasions when I 
ventured into the War Front Office he affected surprise amounting to 
shock, but he wus very good-natured and now suggested some big displays 
combining War Front Work, Scouting and Civil Defence, to coincide with 
a tour by the Fremier, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan. We went into conference 
with the Director of Civil Defence and the Fome Seurctary, and I had 
@ personal interview with the Premier for the first time. I had 
elready put up a scheme to him and to the Governor for quadrupling 
the Scout grant, doubling the staff, end greatly incressing training 
camps. Though from a family of feudal landowners end warriors, 

Sir Sikander gave the avpcarence of @ mild and scholarly man, but 

he was both an astute politician and a great statesman. He needed 
little persuasion of the value of youth work, and promised to do all 
he could for the scheme. 

John “ustece and I accompanicd him throughout that tour, the main 
rallics being at Sialkot, and at Chelarzl on the Salt Range, where my 
old fricnd the Commissioner of Rawalpindi, Perey Narsden was present. 
That was one of the best joint rallics we hac and I have a photograph 
of Siv Sikander teking the salute. It was one of the last photos 


talon of him in public. At Christmes he dicd suddenly of heart 


Ses 
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failure, and the one man who might heve srovaile 


against Jinnah end 
the Muslin League was removed. A fivet catk shadow of doubt touched 


the bright winter skies of the Punjeh. 


CHAPVER - 9 Scouting in the Punjab-2, Conne 
in Kulu, Climbs in “eshmir. 

The yeer 1943 began with two more special events - onc was 2 
camp et Gujrat where across a wide leke scouts built 2 rope monkey 
wridgs 220ft long - claimed as a world record! I.E. Sir Llertrand 
Gluncy wes very impressed by the bridge, verticulerly wher + scout 
demonstrating it fell off in the middle! 

An outstanding camp, never to be forgotten by those who were 
thers, was held in February in a green, tree-girt meadow on the banks 
oi the Chenab River betucen Multen and Muzaffargerh. For once all 


3 


the stefi were gathered together, reinforced by some first clas 


n 


local sccuters. Three hundred and fifty scouts, from all tnree 
neighbouring dictricts, came into thet camp. For some fron the 
tribal areas of fort Munro this wes the first time they had seen the 
plains, their first sight of a railway. The highlight of this cenap 
was the construction of an elaborate stadium platform and a 60ft 
high tower, using tclegraph poles and other lhcevy timber. The 
Punjab winter is the finest climate in the world. The skies were 

a cloudless blue, the bright sunshine not too hot, a gentle brecze — 
‘ceme over the sverkling river. Men end boys were busy everywhere, 
and to be balanced high up ebove it all on the tower with Latif or 
Qureshi and a group of boys, lashing on extre croes—-beans and 
singing Funjabi songs, wes sheer hapoiness. The river provided ¢ 
swimming end fishing, there was jungle along its banks for tracking 
and wide games, whilst only e cuarter of a mile away wes 2 jhcel - 
a lake and marsh — where we stalked wild duck by moonlight. There 
was a plefue of sterlings end we discovered that these, split and 
fried, mede excellent eating. We had sterlings for breakfast and 
wild duck for dinner. Then Latif with hic rich strong veice would 
have us all singing e local folk song ebout the love of Hir end 
Renja "On the banks of the Chenab". Fluto wes in his clement, with 
water to swim in and camp games to join in.” But one day a very 
large pi-cog wandered on to the site and before we could stop him 
Pluto went straight into battle. Wowever civilised and non-violent 
one's training, to ow a dog like Pluto was to czpericncee some of 
the cruder mediaeval thrills. He was a born fighter, scicntific 
and deadly. Although half as big egain tort dog never stood a 


chance. We actually sew Pluto, teeth firmly fixed in his opponent's 


neck, livth the bigger dog off his feet ond twist him over in the 
air to beeak his mock. By the time we got to Pluto it was 211 over. 

Av 10.30 one isorning H.m. Sir Bertrand Glancy arrived. Commissioners 
aad Headmasters greeted him et the entrance, but not a sign of any boys. 
lic looked slightly puzzled as he mounted the platform and looked out on 
vw vide empty space, but then the various contingents tore un with tribal 
var-cvies from all corners of the camp end marched past to the tune of 
various: rousing Punjabi songs. 

li,E. seemed to enjoy that camp as we had done, free for en hour 
in the cun and the wind with boys at work and play eround him. Within 
two hours of his departure tower and tents had been razed to the ground 
and shore were no signs that thet camp had ever been. Two cays later 
on his way beck from tour H.E. insisted on stopping there again, to 
stroll evross that ereen site by the river. 

At Eontmorency Park we had a visit from a Chinese Educational 
Mission, and one Simday a military mission arrived unexpectedly. No one 
else seemed to be entertaining them so I sent an invitation over end 
the Commanding Gencral with three officers cane to share Madar Bekhsh's 
Yorkshire pudding, of which they were duly appreciative. 

The C.0. of the Station now was W/C Bill Cox, R.A.F., who be cing 
a bachelor end an old scout, had come into residence with me. As he 
was a Lencashireman (and a Catholic) we thought this was a convincing 
demonstration of the Fourth Scout Law about brotherhood between castes 
end creeds. Also living with us in Merch vas Sir Douglas Young, who. 
hed vetired as Chief Justice but was carrying on for the time being as 
Provineiel Commissioner. After rather too good a night at the Volga, 

a Russian restaurant in Lahore whose Chicken Stroranov was the fincst 
I have ever tasted; Sir Douglas Young decided to start a fast. He 

Was avery good guest, because he ate nothing during his week's stey. 
He had once done a month's fast at a Nature Cure establishment near 
London, two weeks on water and two on oranje juice, and going to 

court cach day with a 7 mile walk thrown in. Sir Douglas claimed 
never to have had 2 day's illness, and scerctly a cold, since then. 
When anything was wrong with him, he just fasted. Naturally he rather 
laughcé at the fuss Gandhi and others made of fasting, when all the 
time they knew it was the best thing they possibly could do. Sir 
Dovelas hed written to the ce ie and givon him all the facts and 
Wavell adopted to Candha's: Lasting. Sic peat Wes so persuasive that 


Bill Cox and I joined him in his fast, and poor Madar Bakhsh, with 


od 


nothing 19 ac, w.oeacetl we hed ell gone coving wed. Muslims fauted 


@® good @al of course, but only from sunrise 40 ecunret. Dill Cox, 
With te Weight of the Steticn on his shoulders, soon weekened, but 
x managec to fast for four days. 

Yn March, we were sleeping out in the gurden with a well of 
syectpeas down one side. George Brander had become Private Cecretary 
to the Sovernor, his predceccsor George Abcll having gore as Assistant 
Sceretury to the Viceroy. #nother collezguc, Stucert Abbott, was 
Sleretary to the new Premier, Siz Khizar -liyat Khen, a nephew of 
Sikorteris. Khizar was more of « country gentlemen then a politician, 
interest in extending youth work into the villoges. 


2 


witha Ss 1 

A Gommittce which consisted of Sir Douglas Young, Mian Abdvi Erye 
of Tducation, Er W.H.F.Armstrong Director of Prubdlic 

instruction, end myself hed drawn up @ report strongly reconmending 


a rapid expansion of Scouting and an edavtion of it to village nceds 


- to bring in ideas ot village reconstruction and "rural uplift" so 


vitally necessary for India. We hed already donc something: by 
training Village Guides for the Pencheyet Deperiment. Now my detailed 
schene for expansion was ecceptcd and in the ner budget the Scout 
Association received extra grents of about £10,000. <Anongst others’ 

I now persuaded two young men to come onto my steff who were to play 
a very big part in the future of youth work in India and Pekisten 
respectively. Both belonged to the Pionecrs, an independent Scout 
Group, in Lahore with # very fine history. Goth were greaductes, 

but working in private business. Both had the ree! stuff cof Scouting 
in them and I wanted them. They were a most heppy addition to the 


staff. Ved Parkash Dhewan is now National Scout Commissioner for 


b 


India, and Mian Abdul Reoof is Secretary of the West Pakistan Scou 


c 
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ec 


Association, so that between them they control Scouting through most 
of the sub-continent. 

With so much Air Force work going on at Montmorency Fark, ané 
50 many new buildings there, en important vart of my plen was to 
shift as much central training as possible to Tara Devi, and to 
devote all possible resources to increasing fecilities there. Before 
moving: to the hills however there was another of those particulrrly 
interesting Social Service Camps at Choa Saiden Sheh, a very beautiful 
village on the Selt Range. Some of my colleagues: (including Dick 
Slater) had done their Settlement Training there and Phil Talbot hed 


written to me from there, adcscribing apricot trees in bloom against 


‘he gmeen Wheat oF spring, aid ooo vy Mle 2 Ma jy 2 ee mune whey 





My ciuomce had nov come, a5 there wore Be ie Yb 
Choa and necuby Ratac, where noly mo. Eh agi ee 
below the vcmple on the Hindu verbival LoAbil onger..30e 


whis canp at a spot between the two villeges, vhilov Gurceuk wont over 
to run « training czind at Ravalpinali. I eerived to goin Havif the day 
before Beisakhi and found e vers seeiel gathering which inctuded an 
1.0.5. colleague, Horcourt, who was sub-divisional Officer ef the crea; 
and some Puthers from the locnl Uelgien Micsion, Convermetion vas 
Going on in a mixture of French end Punjabi. 

ft was strange to find so importent ea Hindu shrine and *“Jsulval 
an the heart of the Mohommedan Salt Range, but the temples wore very 
ancicnt and were probebly here before the prophet Mahonct lived. The 
tank at Ketes, Tilled by a sacred spring, was famed particularly as 
the plece where those Saedhus whe believed in going entircly naked 
ceuc to bathe. There was a pavked audience to see these "Henge 
peneas", twenty or thirty of them, stelk solemnly around the tank, 
sterk naked end grey with ashes, until with one accord they jumped 
in end ccremonially rethed. when they withdrew there wes a struge ‘le 
auongst the many »ilgrims to bathe in the water rendercd still more 
holy by the ashes washed off the sadhus. This was whet the scouts 
hed to control and they did so very well. 

At Rawalpindi Qureshi had a grand camp going by the lake in Toni 
Park, where I had ridden so often in my first year-in India. Qureshi 
Was the aquatic expert of the steff, and could be trusted to find 
si niebie water Lf any could be found. Amongst visitors to this 


cemp were the Commissioner Percy Marsden and Mrs. Marsden. 


, 


4 


Sir Douglas Young had moved up to Tare Devi when I got back to 
Lehore, end for « time it looked as though we might do bettle for 

once. He had 2 lovely Red Cocker speniel, Simon. and wenitcd me +o 
leave Pluto behind in case that recovudteble warrior chould pick on 


Simon. Since Sir Douglas was there on holiday and I was going to 


vork T didn't think this was sight end said GO re ‘ther emphatically. 
In the end Sir Douglas eave way but insisted on my keeping Pluto 
tied up. One day I left him tied in my room with the door open, 
Vhilst I went to discuss something with Sir Douglas. After come 
time we noticed Simon was niscing and rushed out. <A horrid thought 
hed struck me - sure cnough,; he had found the open door. But he was 
so completely everybody's friend that he had walked streigsht up to 


Pluto, licked him on the nosey ond Tluto was won over inmediately. 
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They were the dort of fricnds Prom thet moment, which, considering 
Pluio's, -peracter, wes remerkeble. When tir Douglas left the country 
2menta ur two latcr he geve Simon to nic. 

Those were many camps and treks before then, nowever. Narinder 
“jingh came up for Facter and joined Gureehi end me with rome Rover 
weouts in a short trip of inspection to one of the Simla E41} states, 
end then over to Kulu by the Jalori Pass. We went out pret the cemetery 
ay Sangjgaoli onto the Hindustan-Tibet Roed. Thirty miles on, at Narkanda, 
wis a shrine with preyer-flags and a milestone "Tibet ~157". Across — 
the «exvect gap of the Sutlej Gorge the white veaks of the Outer Himalayza 
Bpread un 4 tremendous arc, cold sentinels guarding the Tibetan corder. 
Prom East to West the icy semi-circle spread, from Yanstechan to the 
Shrikend Renge, Guchu Pishu, Ghetakanda and Kand Mehadev, 211 from 
17,000ft to 19,CO0ft with higher peeks behind. We looked st them with 
longing. Wext yeer, we said, we might go further on that road, to 
Chini end Shipki and cn to places with such fascinating nemes as Poo, 
Madxong, Nuk, Tuk end On. We cat on the lawn there, drinking tea 
end making plens, whilst Pluto crunched a vlrete of bones at our side. 
That very cutumn some of us did climb Eensbeshan. Some of our other 
dreams cueme true leter - much later. Some now never will. 

‘ The forests beyond Narkenda were magnificent. Touglas Firs 300ft 
tall, deodars towering like green pyremids, or reeling drunkenly in 
ola age and lying in decay across the path. hung with lichen. There 
were tents at Kumharsain, and scouts crowded eround us with sifts of 
wild raspberries. 

ft 3.0 am. we left in moonlight, to aveid the heat of the Sutlej 
Valley. We took a short cut that cuddenly dropped into darkness. 
Hanging perilously over stecn pleces, we went coim slopes in the 
derkmens which we would never have darec to tackle in daylight, end 
reached the river at dawn. At mid-aay we were bathing; in an icy 
mountain stream with the heat of the Sutlej left behind. Shoja 
Rest House necr the pess wes one of the most beautiful places I had 
seen — ereoen meadows, covered with primula ond gentian and iris, 
deep forest and that renge of snovy peaks. Some aay I would come 
beck there, I thought, and have my wife with me. The next hot 
afternoon Narinéar and I were bathing in the cool river at Banjar, 
and basking in the warm sand necr a tree where two Golden Orioles 
were playing. Vieht hot ond custy miles later we trenped into 


Therji thiresting for come tea we knew we wouldn't set - end there 
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was an orderly resplendent in wed end gole un foma. Tt was the 
Macnabs, on tour from JulJuncer. Shor gave uc tea end scones in 
copious ouantitics ond we went or vrvrough the levely Peas gorge in 
the cool of the evening. 

But it is a walk tvo mornings leter that I remember most vividly 
- from Kulu to Kuraon. The others hed gone chead and I walked alone 
in tne cool freshness of the morning, eight miles of the Valley of 
Paradise to myself. Heavy wein had washed atmosphere end foliage 
clean. Toworing horce-chesnui trees wore, heavy with pyramids of 
white bloom. The delicate pink D'scson of Shirin trees contrasted 
with their spreys of green lear. Strawberries and ve snberries were 
everywhere, every rock was festooned with wild roses and far below 
the viver ran chuckling through. banks of lush pasture end fields 
weving corm. As the path climbed higher snow-peaks avpcered et each 
end of the valley until I was walking in a daze of beeuty. 

The Babhu Pass led us over into Kangra. end to the Ceonedian 
Mission at Palanpur where Pedre Guiton ran a fais-st class school and 
scout troop. Fvery year he took his cenior boys for « month's trek 
into Lahoul ené Ladakh, along: the Tibetan borders. Lord Baden Powell 
had come here in 1937 and hed run the troop for a day. I did the 
same and found them eranc lads. Hrs. Hogs was now et this mission, 
running the hostel, and it was good to see her happily occupied. 

Towards the end of key Tara Devi too was a riot of roses and 
honeysuckle. To the bird-spotters' collection were edded long-tailed 
tree pies, bay-backed shrikes, yellow-throated sparrows, and several 
tits. Alexander and Montgomery, with the 4th Indian Division prominent 
emonest their troops, had cleared North Africe of the enemy. There waz 
a orightening of the outlook at last. 

The Indien Army hed several "Boys' Companies" at various regimental 
centres, and onc officcr in the Mountain Battery at Ambala had conceive 
the idea of scout training for them. This was considered so beneficial 
thet the Director of Training came to Tara Devi to discuss the idea 
and during the next two years we troined about 500 of these boys. 

Three different compenics came to onc training camp, the highlight of 
which wes a spirited battle fought with pine-concs for possession of 


the Homestead Nill. wo Colohels and a Brigadior eccisted me as 
umpires, but we beeanc casualties ourselves. 
The Divisionel Forest Officer walked around the estate with me 


one morning. The forest needed thinning out, and there would be ebout 
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9000 trees to fcll. In certain arean more plsnating: rhovld be done. 

a wy Lirst visit to Tora evi To heé sterteé clearing a site for wy 
small tent. This clearing and Icvelling of sites on the cteen r- Llside 
sed become a staff hobby, too. Latif? took ae verticuloxr éclight in 
Soining me to build a new rite with exc, plek ond spede. One of the 
schemes { was onxious to ¢ct adorted was a new tyoc of seciul service 
ond mountaincering cemp for students. I had gone vround clrecéy 
lecturing at several colleges: cond a trisl camp vas a greet success. 

“or educated Indians manuel work was something scarcely thouwjit of. 

‘ut im these surroundings, with us showing the way, they set ‘o with 
_will. Graduelly over the years we cleared end levelled rony acres 
in terraces. There were sufficicnt coed rocks near by to five 
‘lementary training in rock climbing, and the best students were 
xicked out for inclusion in move ambitious treks end mountainccring 

xpeditions. One purpose of thesc was to provide enthusi2zstic leaders 

‘or future expansion of this work. 

For June Tara Devi had been lent to the Girl Cuides, and Latif, 
ureshi and I tcok = party of twenty students to keshmir. Ted Shields 
same up from Bombay to join us; end xe took a lorry from Rawelpindi up 
‘he familiar Jhelum Velley roed. At Domel we stopned to crink tea at 

cafe built ebove the river. <A lerge Tibeten mactiff was sleeping 

‘n the sun outside and I edged Pluto carefully past hin. Ae we came 
vut however the dog woke up end growled. Pluto was out of my hand 

md at this huge dog in a flash. Wo one dared interfere once battle 

as joined. As usunl it wes scarcely a battle. With sharp tugs 

luto dragged his opponent backwerds until suddenly, with one last 

‘icious tug they tceth diseppeered over the edge into the river below! 

nat separated them. Pluto wes soon back sheking water all over us, 

nd we hurriedly deverted. Around the corner we cought 2 lest glimpse 
* the other dog; standing forlormly on a rock in the middle of the 
iver. 

The C.M.S. High School in Srinegar, run by en old Jesus ‘nen, 

ndale Biscoe, was carrying out much of what I wanted for Inéia. 

oys were taught to live, and to kcep their eyes onen, as well as to 
arn out of books. There were "Rolle of Honour" for outstanding 
‘eds of coursere, feats of endurance and exemples of kindness to 
vimals. Swinming, rowing, mountcincering and noture study nlayed 
large pert in school lifc. 

fo once azcin I clinbed un through the forest to Tragbal. This 


mae we went on - aver four miles of cnow, with notches of purple 
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Prima sentien end yellow rock rose, War echoed 
the while epire of Nonga Parbat showed for a time above the clouds. 


4 


Tiere I. e rough stone hut on the 12,050rt pasa, for there have been 
some baad eccidents here -— one autunn storm killed a whole train of 
390 mules and their drivers. The improved road (n04 less then 10f 
wide, with maximum slope of 1 in 10," wes built by Mesorn. Credding 
& Co. bout 1890-93. As we came down from the vass, we turned a 
Gornex und stopped in mingled horror and amazement. aA multe hed 


eorished there, and eround it were four fearsome ‘birds, the size, it 
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cae-d, OF ostriches. They were Himalayan Criffons, with ea wing-span 
o° }8@ft. As we rather doubtfully woproached they took lumbering hops 
to one side and watchcd us vass as though sizing us up for a future 
meal. 

The hillsides were covered with silver-grey Artemesi>, gathered 
by a contractor for a factory at Baramulla where santonin vas 
extracted. Dow by the Kishengenga river were willow, dogwood ané 
wild epricot trees, with patches of blue iris and some very tall 
“white-hot pekers". A Plumbeous Redstart flew across the river. 

The Gureis Valley wes full of Gujjars anc their flocks on their way 
to summer eresing. Latif and I welked four milee one night in the - 
moonlight, threading our way through sheep and goats that were 
sleeping on the road. 

Above Kemri Rest House all was snow. In the active clinbing 
party were Latif, Gureshi, Vasucev (Savitri Sachdev's young brother) 
and my orderly Dilawar Khan (Madar Bekhsh's vrother and 2 recent 
addition to my staff, young, handsome, intelligent and adventurous). 
All these,-and Pluto, set off with me to clinb the Keamri Peak, 
15,000ft, 5,000ft above us. The snow wes in excellent condition. 

We kicked our way steadily up in sig-ze¢gs;, roping up for a steep bit 
of loose rock and scree that led us to the ridge et 13,000ft. On the 
final pyramid piles of loose rock alternatceé with patches of soft 
snow, all et a steep angle. At times we hod to lie full length and 
rag ourselves up with ice- axes caught in the rocks ehead. The 
final obstacle was a nerrow lnife-edecd ridge of snow. At 2.0 pn. 
we were gazing entranced et a vast solitude of icy peeks etched in 
black and white, the valleys’ completely jost to view at this height 
of 15,000ft. Lees then forty miles to the north, scouring: above the 
cloud with the whole of the weet ridge and the erstern shoulder 
visible, wes Nange Perbat. We examined it with hungry cyes. “Tome 


dey, perhaps - - . The sun wer hotyand all, including Pluto, curled 
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up on our respeetive recis to dose. Occerio:sily from decp in the 
valley, end mellowed by cGistance, flo xtcd tne lonely call of a cuckoo. 

Tr of J flpine Swifts circled arowd un, tails vibrating, and a fcwv 
Garxk sporrow-like birds - Stciiczka'o Mountain Finches. 

Next dey, whilst Gureshi en@ Shiclds (sho hed been out of the 
ecrious climbing with 2 streiucd knee) took the rent of the party 
gown to the mein velley, Letif, Vasucev and I, with Pluto, climbed 
onto the ridge again intending to trevel south along it end drop dowa 
into the valley further on. 4:1 a meedow between birch trees at 


11,,000ft were clumps of Primul: Porca, Gontiana Carineta, and 





Deiphincun Vestitum with its long sevcys of dark meuve. Higher, on 
the scree, was a great patch of Androvace micronhy}1a. covered with 
pink flowers. To our birds were addce Crested vlack Tite, playing 
amongst the virches, and « pair of Hogsson's Pipits. From the ridge 
Nanga Parbat was clearer even then the day before, but even as we 
feasted our eyes on it the clouds gathered round - the "Naked Goddess" 
was shy. We toiled south along that snowy ri¢ge for three hours, 


2. a 


climbing three peaks and a rock gendarme. Plute forged ahcad as 
guide, with en infallible instinct for the safest way over a snow 
field. Yesterday's lovely conical poek was far behind us now, put we 
were tiring. Theat ridge was magmificcnt - 13,000ft to 14,Q000ft all 
the way, in eae world of snow-peaks on every side -— one of the fincst 
days J hove ever spent enongst mountains. At last tie came to z peal: 
that rose sheer and unclinbable, @ rock precipice cotted with nink 

ond yellow stone crop. We descended a thousand feet of serce-riding 
end then a snow-filled guily. We toborganed down that on large picces 
of slate, an unorthodox method! 

Again the camp moved down, and only Latif and Pluto and I were 
left for the third dey's climb ~ Habbe Khoten, 14,5000ft, the bare 
mountain of sheer rock that dominetes the Gureis Valley. We teok it 
from the reer, by the stcep high pass that goes over to Tilel, up a 
snow-—pecked nullah between derk spruce and silver birch. Thcre were 
some hoof merks, then a dead pony, end we caught up with 2 small party 
of Tilel men struggling to get back with their lndened ponics. If 
they were coming thet way there was obviously no way through the 

Tilil river gorge below our peak, enc we would have to so back the 
woy we had cone. 

That pealk was formidcble. A kmnifceccgee of jeregced rocks with a 


drop of three thousand feet on cach rice led to the cummit. I crossed 


B fap by cropoing the length of my kody from one hold to enother ond 
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then noticed at Pluto, game to the last, vas trying to follow. As 

I clung preesrious ly to a vinnecle Latif oanncared ant grabbee Pluie. 

I did the last fifty yaras elone and it took half an hour. Derk 
clouds were vouring reund end snow vas falling. A four-theusand Poot 
vrecipice drepned fren the cumnit to Badwen in the Gurais vellcy below 
- our destinetion! Descending, hatizt hed to lower Pluto onto my 


shoulders as I stood on a narrow tione ledge with a steen snow elane 


§c 
below. we went dow this in an cxciting gli 
thousand feet of height in twenty-five minutes. We were chouting with 
exhileration, and some girls gathering wood at the bottom were ceered 
out of their wits. They must heve thoveht we were 2bominable snovien 
intent on rave, and dropving their loads they ran screaming abecd of 
us. We shouted efter them not to worry, but they ran all the faster. 
At the village we vere met by ansry men armed with sticks and an old 
dlunderbuss. It took all Latif's cherm to pacify them but eventuelly 
he had them laughing with us. We were back at Chorwen, our previous 
night's camp, at 5.0 -- the climb had taken five and e half hours, the 
descent one. Some hot sweet tea revived us for the eight milcs down 
the valley to Badwan. 

Liecut. King fron the Mountain Battery Boys' Company we had 
troined at Tara Devi arrived next morning. Next morning we hed brow 
trout for breakfast. end stewed wild epricots. We also hed a day's 
rest. In the full moon Ted Shields end I walked along the river. 
Swollen by inclting snows it surged swiftly by, sending silver ripples 
and eGdies onto the dark senés of the shore. ligh on the sphiny-like 
peak of Anzcari « lenely fire twinkled end we wondered what solitary 
herdeman hed bivovecked in that precarious spot. At the western end 
of the valley Venus shone more brilliently than either of us hed ever 
seen. I honed it was an omer It was for Ted. He had been, telling 
me about a girl he had met in Bombsey, and that autumn they were 
married. 

We moved down to Koragbel end pitched our tents by the Gos 
stream. Come traders cemping near-by gave us* sattu - parched baricy, 
ground and sweetened. We had a magnificent sunver of chicken end 
chips and wild rhuberb pudding. Pluto and I climbed a 12,000Prt ridge 
alone thet evening, to prospect tomorrow's peak, Jiant, on the other 
side of the valley. The lost reflections of sunset were eyeing the 
peoks as we éropned coun egain through derkcning woods. 

Ted end I climbed Mont (13,469ft). Malt way up a shepherd taking 


his flock along the inowniein cide seve us fresh goatts milk, nilking 
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the animal into cus rugs eas we woited. Ue worked for the owner, cnd 

flocks trauvelied by dey on the hillsides, erazing on they went. 
They w wd gredually wove up the valley, he on there hish oathe cnd 
sue headmen with cattle in the valley below. Ue would live for duys 
o1 his little bag of sattu and the milk from his enimals. 

Below the snow the whole hillside was a mase of yellew coryd:lic 
end avtemesia. TVhe heunting, curlew-like cries of mone] pheasants 
floated across the forcet below. From a pile of rocks a lurge silver 
sox Joped eway. Pluto wus off like a flach in pursuit end we followed, 
bul the altitude was too much for uz, and snow too mich for Pluto. 

Next, day we re~crossed the Razdaihengen Fass. At least 500 peorle 
and 2,006 head of sheep were going over every day now. We net tio 
hapry soldiers of the Indian Army going back on leave to their home 
in Gilgit. 

Since 1947 thet lovely valley of Curais, and those ridges of 
paradise above, have been the Cease Fire Line between the o»nocing 
forces of India ané Pekisten, of Kashmir and Azad Kashmir. Tregedy 
came to the wanderins herdsmen who for centuries hed passed that way. 
Turned back from their treditional grezing, many of their flocks 
starved to death or were disperscd at great loss. 

There was no thought of thet in 1943. There is e note in my 


ne 


diery "Some day I shall tell incredulous lieteners how on Midsuancr 
Day in 1943, in Indie, I sat in a tent in the middle of a snowstora 
drinking China tea". The tea and the tent were John King's. ron . 
Bandipur Latif, Ted Shiclds, Dilawar Khen end I went up the Erin 
Valley with John King ane the minimum of kit, cerricd by seven porters. 
We were to cross two high passes into the Sind Valley. A local guide, 
Lele, wes e cheerful, bearded ruffian who insisted on us stopping in 
his village to drinks Kashmiri tee. From en almost cloudless sxy that 
night a cloudburst descended on us. The meadow on which ie hed cemncd 
became a rushing strean. We all sought refuge in: John King's tent, on 
the one high piece of land. We wore in his tent again the next evening, 
at 11,000ft, drinking tea with large snowrldkes falling. The route 
ahead seemed barred by jaceed peaks. 

We breakfasted on screnbled eggs, serdines, tomatoes and beked 
beens cooked toccther, « delicious mixture. The climb to the first 
ridge took.four hours. Juniper-dotted slabs led to a steev snow gully 
where every step hed te be cut. At the tov we lookcd over onto a 


snow-field several souore miles in extent, with a tiny lake, but to 


get dow to it we hod to negotiate a verpemsi asa snow face, und a 
» Slope. itself stceen. We welled tic locds down aad heaving 


sot past the stcepest part, elicesrdce after them ourselves. The 


Keshniris had never tried this before end there was great leughter as 


i 


Sher ridge took us to Cengaval Leke at the foot of Haramukh 
re ). In cll my life no single view has been more beautiful 
them thet. The lake or lekcs were two miles long. The centre was 
frosen, but for several feet wil around the cdge there wes blue watcr 
with snow-trout clearly visible. Bets of Primula Rosea were co thick 
that their reflection made red patches in the blue. I have never seen 
such colour contrasts - dark blue wet, oale blue sxy, white cloucs, 
whiter snow, black rocks, green grass, red, blue and yellow flowers 
in masses, and at the other side of the lake the peat: of Haramukh 
rising sheer for 5, a pstched with hanging Glaciers. 
From the next ridge we looked ecross the Wengat Nulleh end Sind 
Vallicy to where the sharp ooint of Kolahoi was visible beyond a nearer 
range of mountains. 

From a ssy meedow emonest deocars, a day later, we took a short 
cut dowm a steed gully through the pine forest. Sliding dow on e 
carpet of needles, occasionally erebbing a tree to slow us dowi, we 
covered twelve miles of pathwey in an hour and three-quarters. Near 
some ruincd temples smongst clder and dog rose, a pair of stonechats 
were fuscings over 2 pale bluc egg - in the nest above a beby Himalayan 
cuckoo wes meking room for itsclf. The valley was full of yachnal, a 
oycet-smelling Viburnum, and kuss, a species of indigo. Through an 
area of rice-ficlds we ceme into the Sind Valley where Phil Telbot 
and I had ste rted another trek three years before. Again we Ploated 
dow the lekes ‘and cenals to Srinagar, stopping only to buy and eat 


some delicious wild honey. 
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Leto 
UbATTLE - 10 A Tara Devi Winter. 


For three months there were camps, tours, inspections, reports, 
wecounts, Scout Bulletins to edit, and two estates three hundred miles 
epart to look after. A canp-conference was run for teachers, members 
of the “ducation Tdvartment, Civic Guard officcrs end Netioral Wor 
Front vorkers; syndicates discussed preblems of village ond town life. 
Auwongst suggestions put forwerd werc that village clubs should be 
stertee, that all demobilised soldiers should be given some training 
in rere! uplift end youth work, that “cottage industries" should be 
enccurasc) end more training and advice be available for improvements 
in agriculture. To the thirty random people collecicd there what 
India needed was quite clcer, anc much of their thought went along 
lines that Breyne end others had long preached, and which post-war 
development hes fcollovwec, but with too slow a rate of progress. 

, There was one acre trek for a few cays in October. Thomes Tull 
came up on leave anc we took him along the ridge beyond Nerkande. 
Ile developed bad blisters and used a precious bottle of gin to bathe 
them. But he had to turn back. Latif; Sita Ram and I went down into 
the Paber valley, vhere a Forestry Officer, Samnler, gave us sone of 
the femous Pabar trout for supper. From here in three deys we 
climbed Hansbeshan, 17,000f%, our highest pea yet. Our bese camp 
was at 10,000ft in a wood of holly, with comforteble beds of spruce + 
branches and fern, for we were travelling light and fast, carrying 
our own kit. We made one more bivouee behind - big rock st 14,000rt, 
and lit a fire with bunchcs of aromatic dwarr bex. The night was 
brillient with starz, and et daw frost lay white on the mountain 
crass. Water in the canvas bucket was frosen solic. There was no 
oncsa on this south side of the ridge, though old ice lay unccr the 
shale and boulders as we climbed the 16,000ft pass. On the ridge 
were stone shrines erected by passing shepherds. Beyond, a slone 
of old snow went down towerds the Sutlej Valley, beyond which were the 
peeks of Kulu and the Parbeti. The six or seven peaks of Hansbeshan 
and Krunshikring - 211 one mountain massif - were around us. The one 
on our lIcft, 16,940ft. was the only one possible for us. All were 
sheer precipiccs of loose rock on their western sides, the strata 
sloping uv cast to nest. Sita stayed on the pacs end I lcd up the 
jecoed ridge. Plute and I renched the peak at 1.0, five hours after 


our start. There was room for only’ one at a time on that sharo peak, 
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which overhung a thousand foot drop. To mvvec. of? for Latif to toke 
my place. | 

Back at base by sunset we dceiaurd to push on down the valley. 
With Pluto at my heels I olunged down into dark woods, until brought 
to 2 halt by the beauty in front. reamed in two enormous spruce trees 
ves 2a patch of light ercen say fading into dark bluc, with pink clouds 
helow and a crescent moon above. Then a last afterglow suddenly 
Tlooded the sity between the trees with orange light. We pitched cenp 
vy @ spring, with a roaring five, « billycan of coffee and pan of 
stew adding their aromas to the wigits 

Two days later we were gursts ov the Raja of Jubtal, a small but 
wealthy hill state with its ow clestvicity and two beautiful valeces. 
We stayed in one whilst inspecting schools and scout troops. 

The Jubbal Scovtmaster suided us through the maze of forest tracks 
and ridges south towards Pamta and the Cheur. 

At 12,000rt the Chaur is several thousand feet higher than eny 
other of the outer ridges of the Himalayan footnills and gives 
uninterructed views over the whole area of the Simla, Nerkanda and 
Chekrata hills. Its great wooded ridge is always prominent in the 
South ast from Tara Devi, and we had long promised oursclves a visit 
of exploration. This is rich timber covntry and a timber merchant, 
Rai Bahadur Jodéhu Mall, hed built a serai, a rough hostel, under the 
final peak of the Chaur. This is 211 Hindu country. ‘It was Dueschre, 


and in the valley below a shopkeeper had pressed halve upon us, the 
rich Punjabi sweet of ground rice and honey. We addressed Latif as 
Chowdhry ji, c Hindu es well as a Muslim neme not to risk offending 
enyone's caste susceptibilities. 

The summit veak of the Chaur was buttressed by creat villers of 
silver-erey grenite. Pron the ton the view was wider then omy we hod 
ever seen, embracing the whole of the IIimelayes from Mande Devi and 
Kamet, oround the Tibetan border, westwards to Kulu and the Dheulidher. 
liansbeshan end the peaks shutting off the Baspa valley looked auite 
necr, with a perk on the South, towerds Kumzon, that must heve been 
Landerounch, 20,000ft and still unclimbcd. Lost amongst the ridges 
to the Worth Vest lay our own hill of Tara Devi, lookinr: inercdibly 
cnall. 

that wee the first of many trips to the Chaur, ond the only one 


thet went smooth)y throughout. For the Chour is 2 more formidable 


nounteain than it scems, an Latif was to find out just fiftecn months 


later, But a great deal wes to heonen in thore fifteen months. 
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Weanwhile the three of uc, with Plute. 22% o1 the summit rock 

for an hour at the peek of naysical fitners, rucecerful cffort, and 
good fellowshin. No orthodox ray duvn for us! We took the shortest 
end stccvest way into the nutlah belew - 2,500ft of descent in less 
than a. mile. At times we vausied on perilous ledges whilst we cought 
the next way of desecent, or clung carefully to juniper buchcs whilst 
we worked our way eround a corner above a hundred foot drop. iic went 
cown places where it secmed no four-footcd cnimal could follow, but 
Pluto alveys menaged to find o way. Beyond some meadows « forest 
path took us dowm to a big timbe~ c2mn. <All over the slopes skilled 
worlcers from Jammu were felling end Jogring spruce and fir and eending 
them down streams and chutes to the Giri River. Our progress consisted 
of headlong rushes down needlc-cerpeted paths, interspersed witn chats 
with groups of lumberjacks. At the edge of the forest, in the suncei, 
we came on a vair of flying foxes clinging to a rock above the path. 
Disturbed, they dived in a long swoop dow the hill landing with 2 
seratching rush in the trees below. It wes elmuct dark when we cemped 
at Rataish, near @ nicturesaque house bolonsing to the Rai of Kot, a 
small Till State princecling. As we were packing next morning the Rai 
hinself peseed by and cxamined the map which wes lying open on the 
Ground. Sita Ram committed the dreadful misteke of asking him in his 
oun state who he wes! Four hours hard climbing took us up onto the 
Simla read, and then with heavy rucsacks we did the 12 miles into 
Simla in two end a half hours ~ the church clock was showing a minute 
or two to six when we reached the Ridge. To celebrate we dincd 
together at the Chinese restaurent on chop suey, chow mein, and 
eweet-sour pork. As Latif was still masoucreding cs a Hindu this wa 
consideree to be alright. Scorning the night train we then walkcé. 

six miles back to Tara Ievi, having covercd 26 miles end 5,000ft in 

12 hours. 


That winter en enlarged etaff was busy all over the province 
and I completcd visite to every one of the Punjab's thirty one 


districts - caouivalent thet is to vis 


iting every Lepsrtncnt of 
France in cightcen months. 

In Surope, Italy was out of the war, though the Germens were 
still in Rome. In India the Bengal fomine was causing much anxicty 
and there were communal disturbences in Calcutta. Mr. W.H.F.Armetronge 
(soon to receive a lnighthood) the Dircetor of Fublic Instruction, hed 


teken over as lrovinciel ‘cout Commissioner. I called on him one sed 
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morning when he had just received news of his con's death at Aneto. 
"f lad that never wanted to do enyone any harm — he landed at ‘nvio 
and in e few hours he was dead." 

In Lahore we had decided te form a Punjceb Mountainecring Club. 
Henry Lall, Director of Sports and Physical Reercatvion ov tne 
University, and his wife Sheilso, became close friends. I lectured 
at all the colleges. Kanta Vasudev, who lectured in political ecicnee 
at the Lahore College for Women, was a great admirer of Sir Mrnest 
Barker, and mowing that I had been his pupil at Cambridge, acked tie 
to lecture to her senior stuccnts. That was 2 particulsr piensiure. 


I called in often at the Vasudeve ~ it was pleasant to heve Your girls 


a 
e 
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to talk to. I had been away from heme and from Mary for over Your 
years now. There still seemed no hope in the near future. Mary was 
herself again at last, very keen on her job and making 2 neme for 
herself as a bio-chemist with research on nutrition and the blood. 

She wes alive once more, and we found ourselves falling in love again 
by letter as we had done so long ago. "Can't you gct sent home on a 
special mission?" she wrote. That brilliant. girl! The idea came juct 
at the right vhseychological moment. J haa drewn up a ceteiled 
Kemorandum on the History of Youth Movements which drew attention to 
recent developments in England. The Board of Ecucstion "Youth Service" 
and "Challenge of Youth" circulars had laid the basis for much that 
was going on and much more that was planned. Sargent, Té@ucational 
Adviser to the Govt. of India, hed accepted the idea for ae "netionel 
youth movement te provide opportunities of social recreation and 
physical training for ell students." What the Funjab vented wes no 
a Single youth movement, but sceverel, including especially the villages. 
fe needed to kmow more about Young Farmers! Clubs. The Prenicr, 
Ehizar Eyat khan, was very enthusiastic about this. There were rumovrs 
that some people might ect leave in 1944. In the ordinary way I stood 
no chance, but I put upd a good case for combining business with 
pleasure. The Chief Secretary, F.C.Bourne, had been to Tara Devi once 


or twice, and I had taken him and his wife on the strenuous "short cut" 


back to Simla -- dow three thousand feet of our forcst sloves into the 
nulleh,; and un the other cide! He was efraid of having to do it ecain, 
and hastily vromiced to give me every considcration. 

In February Narcdicl, Sita and I were up at Tara evi again. Some 
Service Rovers herd asked us to run 2 Yood Badre Course for them. They 


were the Oates Crew from R.A.P.Karachi end avparently wished to keep 
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up the Polar ire ttion. Tera Devi was decp in snow. end it won nore 

of a Wi, yer survival course. The wide gafacs develoned into cnow-bell 
fights end the obstacle course wes of special cifficulty. One evening 
Sita Ram and I, on top of one of the Tara peeks, saw the most becutifel 


sunset we had ever seen. To the West the eky war a coldca fire turning 


3 


te rese and chot across with bars of black ond gold cloud. whilrt the 
Cistant plains showed grey beyond the dark serrated edge of the hille. 
To the cast the snowy necks of Cheur ond the Srikend were flooded with 
(.imcon, and crimson touched the snow-laden trees of Jals:o hill, 
benesth which the lights of Simla were shining eerore the deen gloon 
or the velley. There had always been a cuality of aching: beauty ehout 
Tera Devi, with the soft contourc of its wooécd slopes lecding up to 
the sherper ridge. Covered in snow those contours scemed cofter ond 
more beautiful still. In hollows and nullehe ceev in the forcet thzre 
was an incredible stillncss. We would break through the snowy twigs 
of a thicket into a glade of virgin whiteness which scemed remote from 
the world. Everything was new and we discovered it with fresh wonder. 
sunsets end dawmes wore a spiritual experienes. Often the ordinery 
yworld was cut off completely by 2 belt of cloud or mict below us, 
shining white in the sun. We felt thet we were vrivileged to hzeve 
seen all this beauty together, end that indced "In a2 thousend eees 
of the gods I could not tell thee all the wonders of Hiechel". 

-The twenty lads on the course felt tnat it wes the experience 
of a lifetime. The final two day hike took them over the Temple and 
deep down into the snow-free valleys four thousand feet below. All 
of us gethered in the common room that last night. on our retura 
from this strenuous adventure, to feast on stew, vulao end curry, 
then lie helpless on the floor until midnight singing song after 
song in three or four languages. Storics of thet cemp heve been 
told to youngsters in Leeds and Loncon ang Liverpool, in villages in 
Devon and in Australia. 

Within a fortnight of returning to Lahore I was offercé a 
passage to England in Harch. TI was to have tvo months! leeve there 
and two months on special duty; to vrcpare @ report on the Youth 
Service in FPngland for the Punjeb Government. I had beon awey for 
four end ac half years but I sent a wire to liery immediately “Arrange 
wedding April 29th. Love, Bill". I lcft before any replies came. 

I had only five days to settle the menifoid effairs of the Association 


before leeving for Bombay. At the first hint of Icave I had gone dow 
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nto Lehose city ond found 2 jeweller will a Sine collection of 


bs 


oone giccons. IJ got hin to set two of these on platinum brooches, 
and the finest matching cnes in the 1:"m of a Yorkshire rose, with 
white saphires, as a pendant. That wes my main pecking settica —- 
« wedding present. 

Sechdevs had been trensivrred from Bombay to Delhi a few months 
before md came to mect the train there and wish me Godspeed. From 
the Frontier Mail, speeding through the dusty ploins beyond Delhi, I 
yrote this for the Avril Bulletin -"The lest memories of the Pun jab 
I teke back with ne ere very beei*ivul = glimpses ceught in the last 
few hours of a rushed week. Prvends throwing flowers into my car} 

@ little girl in vivid yellow pyjamcs standing colemily under 2 Gold 
Kiohus tree in full blooms; the scents in Lawrence Gardens; the crowd 
of friends at Lehore station end the mess of garlands they smothered 
ine with, and which are still hanging in my carriage; women in bright 
clothes working in the wheat ficlds of my old cictrict, Curgeon; a 
mango tree in full bloom end the red flowers of Flame of the Forest 
trees along the railway side. It is pleasant to think thet in six 


months' time I shall be coming beck egain to the Punjab I love". 
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CHAPTER - 13. Ho: +20 herringe. 


Only the fact that we were gojag home made it ae pleesant 
voyages There was a cold head wind in the Red Sea. I didn't go 
ashore at Fort Said. The Atlantic was grey ond I kent the zircons 
to hand in case of accidents. 

I couldn't get awey too quickly from Liverpool]. Mrs Dyson was 
vweiting with news at Huddersficld where I mede my first unhepi 
acouaintence with spam in a vestrurant. Mery would be up from 
Sieough as soon as she heard I'd sanice. 

I went on to Middlesbrough and rome end Mother, ané there war 
happiness around us. A letter awsited me -— careful synopsis of 
times and dates from Mary, with the remark that she now had reachcd 
the stage where she felt the whole thing was highly inmnrobable, thet 
I wes a product of her imaginetion, and note very vivid ore at 
that. She had been tolé this was the usuel reection but still 
wasn't sure that one of us wasn't disembodied. 

The next dey I was beck in Eudderefield stetion end there was 
Mary egein at last, in e Erey suit, end the longer heir I hedn't 
seen ~~ -: “We set on a porter's truck for hzlf an hour, looking 
at each other end smiling and touching now and then; to make sure 
that we were neither of us disembodicd. Then we took the bus.to 
Skelmanthorpe, holding tight to each other and I can't remember 
what .we talked ebout at all. I can only remember that we kissed 
ano, leughed end eried and kissed end laughed 211 evening. I gave 
Mary one of the zircon brooches as a long service medel, and her 
mother the other. 

Two dcys later we were married. We walked aogfein. slowly, 


through thet Yorkshire countryside we hed lived and loved in five 


’ 


years beforc. Mary was sefe in my arms at last and the Funjab 
seemed far awry. 

A fortnight later it came close agein in Londen. I went to 
the Board of - ducation and began 2 detailed study of the Youth 
Service. Mary hed to go on with her scientific work at the N.W. 
London Blood Supvly Depot in Slough, end we lived there in a house 
with a large gerden. The first 'V' bombs fcll.- 

Presently my studies: involved travelling, with conferences at 
Oxferd and Cambricee. After our long separation we could not beer 


even a short one now. Yith the stert of the Invasion the situation 


was especially difficult. I felt thet Mary's responsibilitice were 
soon going tu be in India, and that she ought to be with me gain'ag 
experiences that would ove useful to her and to the Punjao. The head 
of the Depot had been @ good friend te us both but her interest 
naturally was in the work for which she was responsible. Mary was 
torn between the two of us until she was alinost ill - and a misunder- 
rtanding finally precipitates trouble with Pr. Vaughan. Nery mede 
the erectest of sacrifices, for her; by leaving the job sho loved. 
Yet she threw herself eagerly into our joint work, and never ~cererred 
to that incident again. 
At e Gilwell Scout Wood Badge Course at Boar's Hill Oxford with 

the Camp Chicf, John Thurmen. in June, I thought of Tora Dewi - 

"June in Tera Devi ana the sun hot on the hill, 

Grass growing browner, and long the wile hemp stalks, 


Stream cool and shady at Shalgaon by the mill, 
And cool the forest peths where the brow deer welks. 


Here in werring England the wind blows damp and chill, 
Grey clouds sweep seross tbe mournful English skics, 

Ane my heert is in another cainv, voon another hill. 

Whose nigh peaks euerd the forest where the eagle cries." 


Punjebi songs and wer-cries were soon ringing through the woods 
of Youlbury,end aferce et one camo-fire, hiddem Khen's Tiger Funt, 
was the more successful because I had with me a fine Punjab purerec. 

Mary joined in 2 Cub Wood Badge Course. She hed never donc eny 


only edepting herself to, but of being osrt of enything she undertook 


scouting or Guiding before, but she had that rare quality of not 
n 


“ree of any ase tr class grouping. She loved to play; and this was 
pert of our lowe - "Theat last great childhood in the heart of men". 
So she danecd jungle dances end did the Grend Howl with zest. I must 
admit I heve never felt wholeheartedly in sympathy with Cubbing's 
"Jungle atmosvnere" myself, or felt other than slightly ridiculous 
éoing the Grand Howl! For a "Project" meeting the whole Pack turned 
themselves into Indian villagers with improvised huts, pleyed village 
Genes, sang Punjabi songs and ected seenes from the Jungle Book. 
Particularly to be comucnded was the troupe of dancing cirls! 

We entcrteined John hurman end come of his staff to lunch at 
Chafi's Restaurant in Soho and discussed Punjab problems ovdr vulao. 

One Youth Conference happened to be at Newnham, and its interest 
vac rother overshadowed by our pleasure at being together once more 


in Mary's old room, with the gardens below, and 211 Cambridec to 
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wander in again. 

Mon the Punjab's point of view Henty Morris's "Village Colleges" 
were th: most importont things we saw in Cambriegeshire, cnd in other 
perts os the country the Young Parmers' Clubs. To sce so much going 
cn, to mect the people who hed initinted end develoocd plenr of many 
sorts for vost-war reconstruction and cocial improvencnt. wes 
exhilirating and inspiring. Put the sunnier was going ty, end come 
cf my leave was cunpored to be more than ea busmen'’s holiday. 14% 

.es mostly spent at home, entering once morc, for mc, the life of 
Cleveland or Skelmenthorpe, and, for Mary, saying good-bye to it, or 
Lu We hoped. 

Gur hopes were dashed to the ground. As my tine for return 
drew near there secmed still great difficulty in getting Mory 2 
passage with me. Boots were full of officers or officials: on leave 
or businces. Wives. as such carriec no priority. It wee ridiculous. 
After four nonths tcgether we were going to be sevarated agein- 

In some ways thet was bettcr then the first time, in some weys 
far worse. We werc sick at heart as we travelled un to Glargov. 

All night we clung to each other in mingied happiness for what we'd 
hed and desvair for the immediate future. 

It was a miserable voyage beck. & few good fricnés saved me 
from complete despair. There was no pleasure in sceing Bombe: . 

Only as the Fronticr Mail ran through Gursaon district and the 
familiar little strtion of Ballabgarh die the herert begin to lift. 
Sachdevs were there to greet me in Delhi and I left the train to 
spend the night with them. The Punjeb deern to reacsert itself. 
On the vlatform at Lahore next evening the first feces I saw were 
Savitri's sisters - Kenta and Mohini Vasuéev. They ran smiling to 
erect me and I took them in my arms in c brotherly hug. I1 felt I 
was embrecing India again. Then the starf were all cround me ond 
my neck was loaded with garlands. This was morc my home now then 
Englend. If only my wife had been with me to share that hone- 


* 


coming’ - - -. 
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Autumn of Discontent, 
: Winter of Happincss. 


It was the end of Ceptember. Lahore was plessant and ther 


a 


was much to do - most important of ell a report on the Policy ond 
Orgonination of the Youth Scrvice in ‘‘nglend. with detailed 
recommendations for a Youth Scrvice in the Punjab. John Vustace 


: 


had this printed under Nationel War Front auspices end 


Joe 


% was nresented 
%o Government and widely circuleted. It included surgestions for 
statlats' camps, a Youth Bostel et Tera Devi, further expansion of 
Scouting, end most important, a vlan for eterting Young Fermers' Clubs 
ee a seperate orgenisetion. & Provincial Youth Orgrniser chould be 
appointed to administer Government grents and advise on cr control 
development in the various sectors. There were confcrences with the 
Department of FKducation, with the Premier and with the Governor. 
Eventually the ccheme was eccepted end incluced in the 1945 budect. 

At the end of October I was in Tera Devi egain, with the north 
wind carrying en autumn freehnese from the newly Pellen snows of the 
Srikand Renge. Sunlight glinted on the glossy needles of the pine 
trees, sunsets splintered into black anc gold ené red, turned the 
distant snows to pink, and died in burnished copner over the plains. 
The gardens were proud with colour, the full moon flooded the hills 
with megic end filled the velleys with mysterious shredow. The same 
songs wore sung eround the campfire, with the lights of Simla in the 
background. Only « wedding photograph on the menticpiece and c few 
new booxs in the bookcase prevented me from thinking thet the lest 
six months were just a figment of my imagination. 

Down on the pleins the steff did their best to cheer me up at 
one cemp arter another, but I could not be philosophical for long. 
in November I went to the Governor. There hed becn some talk of 
starting « nutritional research centre. Mary might stend more chence 
of a pessege as a scicntist then es a wife. Sir Bertrand Clency was 
very sympcthetic. "If there isn't a job we'll invent one" he said, 
and a week or two later he met me agcin. “Your wife should cet a 
passege now, after all the perjury I've committed in the past veel." 

In foot Mary was offerca 2 post as nutritional adviser in a new 
research unit. Before Mary's arrival the echeme fell through owing 
to the untimely death of the medical officcr responsible, but as far 


as we were personally concerned it had served its purpose. Armed 


with the offer Mary sceured a parsage: Cor ceuenber and sent a joyful 


c 
cehle. She hed been uring the time - ofitebly attending one or tio 
conferences on my behalf and lceping in touch with the Young Fariners! 
Club movement, but we could iil afford to lose those four precious 
mouths. How ill we did not vralisc. 

A students! Camp had been arreneed for Tara Devi from December 
eene. to 3ist. and I went vp hanvils for thet knowing that Mary was 
w:12. on her way and I woulé hav: to leave before the end of the camp 
to meet her in Bombay. When I vas feeling bitterest Moti Lel had 
queted an Urdu poem for me — "Propie cay the Hew Year has started, 
but how am I te believe them? ov m there is nothing new in ite 
just the same lonely nights. If my beloved comes to me, then it will 
be ronething new. Then ny New Yoer will start”. 

I chose this very time to be laid low with my first (and only) 


ttack of dysentery. I stayed in ea warm room cnd dosed myself with 


Las) 


cactor 031 emulsion. The dysentery soon passed, and leeving Latif, 
Cureshi end Raoof in charge of the camp I begen that journey into 
happiness. letif and Raoof were going to take sclected studcnis 
for a climb on the Chaur over lew Year's Eve but should be back in 
time to welcome us home. 

I kicked my heels in Bombay for three days, thinking mostly of 
the ship thet was coming close, but sometimes of the wooded ritges 
and granite peak of the Chaur, just powdered with snow when I lcft. 

Nary didn't dock until late on January 3rd. and then wesn't 
allowed to land until the 4th. We finelly saw cech other at opvosite 
sides of the busy main street outside Thomas Cook's. The traffic 
seemed to be pushed eside like the waters of the Red Cea for Moses, 
end we were in each other's erms. ext morning there was an urfent 
telegram from Cureshi at Tara Devi. "Latif and perty missing on 
Chour. Taking search party." 

We had 2 coupe for two on the Frontior Meil that evening. I 
had complete faith in Latif's ebility to cope with eny situation as 
well or bettcr then I could, so was not too worried. If there was 
no news in Lehore I would co straight up myself. Meanwhile we head 
two nights and a day all to ourselves, with India sliding geredually 


pest our windows. ft was e whole person again, and this wes a journey 


a 
oo) 


mont 


it shoulé be. Mory wes as intrigued as a. child with the compert- 
>» the bunks, the showcr-room. And later from the shower--roon 


she ceme out fresh and seented into my arms. 


We were inte invo Lehore, and it wes cold end raininz, but in 
the worth of her welcome Mary hardly hed’ time to notice that. About 
forty people - the Office steff, Madar Bakhch, Dilawer Vhan, cnd 
sundry friends -—"gathered around her, serlanded her, end prouely 
bore her away to Montmorency Park" (Moti Lel's words). And there 
23 a wire from Simla "Latif safe - all well." 

th: Staff had erranged a celebration picnic for the next dey, 
Saturdcy: and fortunately the sun shone brightly. We were on the 
ponk of the River Ravi, in some orange groves, and the picnic was 
lercgeiy an orange party. Wo one who has not tasted oranges fresh 
from the tree can dream how delicious they are. The owner of the 
erovese nent bringing us baskets full of orangce from differcnt trecs. 
We sampled each kind, chs he Fe until we found the 
tree most to our taste. Serdar Hardial Singh, Sita Rem ened Moti Lel 
kept introducing people to Mery, and offering more oranges. We must 
have caten more then ae dozen cach during that haepoy afternoon. snd 
in the middle of it all happiness was complete. Into the grove 
merched Letif, Gureshi and Raoof, still in climbing kit. And efter 
they hed greeted Mary and slaked their thirst on « few oranges, 
Latif told us the story. 

All had gone well es they climbed the main ridge but when the; 
bivouacked for the night some snow fell. Next morning more snow fell 
ana in the afternoon this became 2 blizzard. They should nave ease 
up here but Letif was never one for turning back. Progress becene 
poinfully slow end suddenly he realised that two men were missing. 
fn hour was spent looking for them, in vein, end cerxness berzen to 
fall. Latif remembered the valley we had gone down the yeor before. 
Ee and Reoof led the way corefully down to lover levels, seelzing 
shelter in the forest. "In the morning" he told us, "people were 
scattcred all over the hillside, each in nis sheltered little pocket. 
We even found the two missing ones —- they had drovved dowm eerlicr 
into e cave." The only casualty wes one man with frost-bitten toes. 
Latif founc shelter in a villege the next nicht and they had a good 
time entertoining and being entertained by the whole village. Raooft 
hed then gone aheed when the blissard clesred, to tale the news, and 
the others hed come on slowly’on peths made difficult by snov, 
meeting Cureshi and his reseue perty on the wa; 

This adventure scencd to sive great confidence to all who took 


pert in it. The snow erew deevcer end the storics crew longer as the 


years pessed, but all distinguished themselves in other wa 
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The next three monthne were busy onar. VYetailed budgects hud to 
be worke® out for all the new seheaes. The training ctatf were bury 
all over the wrovinec. Latit was exocrinenting with village clubs 
end we were invited to Coleyana. This was a lerge estate in the 
exntre of the province thet ned been given on an improvement leese 
we Col. Sir Edward Cole efter the Great War, when it was almost 
barren desert and scrub. With the use of tube wells, and the arrival 
of on irrigation ccnel nearby. Sir Laward hed transformed this into 
a very productive farm. Much cf his.om personal interest lzy in a 
stud enterprise for thoroughbreu racehorses, which were erazed on a 
veddock system. The Coles were woncterful hosts. They lived in 

onial sylendovr in a lerge house, which seemed elways full of 
flowers arrenced in great silver bowls won at various horse shors 
and race meetings. Every meal began with their owm delicious 
qresefruit, served with a dash of rum! Sir Edward Cole was a hele 
ana hearty 70. He would teke you off in en oven broughen with 
magnificent carriege horse in front, to look at the stud and the 
peccocks. Lady Cole wes slight and silver, devoted to her very 
large and beautiful gerden - full of sweet pees and bougainvillea. 
Mary end she took a great liking to each other. There were several 
villecee on the estate and Sir Sdward was enxious to start e Young 
Farners' Club. We promised him one. 

irs. Hogg had now gone home to England, end Mery was appointed 
in her place as Assistent Frovinciel Commissioner for Cubs. She 
began to take a good deal of the editing and writing of the Punjab 
Scout Bulietin from my shoulders, and some of the eaccount-checkiny 
end financial work. When we were et headauarters our bungalow was 
a hive of industry, with three or four secrcteries working hard and 
staff coming in to discuss plans. Life and love, work end plecsure 
were all one, end we were at the head of an cnthusiastic tcan. 

Wedar Bokhsh was dclighted to have a Mem Sahib at last. He 
continuca to run the houschold, discussing details now with Mary 
instead of me, and with so much else to do Nary was happy to leave 
things to him. 

Alueys at Walton my day had begun with en early morning ride 
of ten or twelve miles before breekfast throush the open fields 
that surrounded us. There were half 2 dosen villages that knew my 


horses ond Pluto well; two or three petcher of jumfle; and a cenal 


where on the way home I would always give Nightshade her head. I had 
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sold Black Knight, but war looking after a bay mare belonging to 
Sachdev ~— "Ladybird". Desnite the cbrence of hard work cines comune 

to Walton, Nightshade Wac still ctcel springs and black velvet. trom 
the canal she would gallop two miles home flat out, jumoin.; cverything 
in the way. J would always edge hor carefully around the corner by the 
canal bridge ~ then she would be off like an errow from tie bow. Mary 
had obediently been taking come riding lersons at home and war 2anzious 
to sce the Indian countryside around us. She rode Ladybird - ezd after 
years of solitary touring it was wonderful to have my wife veride ine. 
our stirrurs touching compenionably. But I could scercely h71d 
Nightshade in at the canal corner. Before we hed got halfway hom- she 
was soaked with the lather of impetience, cavorting in fructr:tion - 
and she infected Ladybird. Away went that usually sedate mare at full 
gallop, with three mud walls end a ditch ahcad. "Hold tight!" I yelled 
frantically after Mary, and sent Nightshade eway in e vice cirele. I 
dare not go streight after the bey ~ that would heve offered a racing 
incitement. Better to leave it to Mary - who managed to ctay on and 
slow the bay dom beyond the ditch, by which time I had come round in 
front to block further passage. Hery was sheken but exhilerated. 

After that when she was with me I chose a cafer. route. 

Pluto had immediately edovted Nery as his special care and even 
took her side if we had a friendly fight. He wouldn't actually drew 
blood but would erab my arm in @ polite warning that would elmoct 
breek the bone. fn R.4A-F. officer heé trought a lerge bull mastiff 
onto the camp. Pluto had been much cuicter of late, disdaining cogs 
which in earlicr yerrs he vould have chased off the grounds. As long 
as they kept their distence they were safe. He eyed the mastiff with 
some respect -— it was a fearsome animal. But one morning I came back 
from e ride end Maxy came out into the garden to meet me. Tho mastiff 
was just outside and I erabbcd Pluto and edged him eway into the 
garden. I wasn't at all happy ebout his procvects with this antagonist 
- though most of the R.A.F. lads on the camp had been making bets on 
the issue for weeks, the odds being on Pluto. * At this juncture the 
mastiff had the temerity to come in et our gate. Hary went forward 
to shoo him out and he growled. That did it. Pluto was out of my 
hold end the mastiff was on hic’ back outside the gate in lers time 
than it takes to tell. feveral N.C.Q.'s appeared, trying to conccal 
the smiles of raticfsetion on their faces, but we couldn't ect Pluto 
off. It was no use hitting him - the herder you hit, the harder he 


bit. The only thing to do was to prise his tceth open with an iron 
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bar. In this wey the nestiff wes released but he never ventured near 
ovr comner arnin. Fluto never left Mary now, Any stranger wos 
setched vith the greatest suspicion, ond not permitted to come too 
close. Only scout uniform or =uropean suit were considered cafe 
rassports. 

We had been too busy working out the new Youth prograwme. the 
financial details thet had to be included in the Budget, to do much 
teuring, but with this work finished et the end of March we visited 
# “swatrineering and Woodcraft Training Cemp that Gureshi wes rurming 
at Durrensola for a hundred University students. The Kangve. Valley 
was creen with Spring, end full of the colovr and scent of Persian 
lilac, cotton tree, kachner, ané vild roses. Above Dharansela the 
rhododendrons were egain a mass of vivid colour, flooding the ctcen 
mountain sices for miles in 2 belt that stretched from 5,000Tt up ta 


the snow at 10,Q0007+. Gureshi had plenned this camp so that we could 


Hy 


meke one final assautt on the 17,000ft Dhaulidher in winter conditions, 


and at the end of the camd a couple of dozen of the best stucents were 


{2a 


chosen for the exnedition. Raoof had been axsisting Gureshi,; en 
Latif had errangea a Young Fermers' Club recruiting campaign in 
Kangra to coincide with the camp, so a strong team wes gathered for 
the weck-end's attemnt. 

fs we climbed through the pines end rhododencrons to the Forest 
Hut at Triund Mery had « nerrow escanc. Someone above dislodged a 
stone. There was a warning shout and I leoked uv to see a stone the 
sige of a cricket bell bounce off a ledge and come hurtling towards 
Mary's heed. Instinctively I put out a hané end tv a miracle felt 
ny fingers closing around the stone. The "omentum drove my hand back 
against Mary's check but the blow was cushioned - it might have been 
ea very nesty injury. My languege scorched the hillside above -— I 
understend that even B.P. could be expressive at times - and no-one 
Walked above us asain. 

The rocky spur of Triund, jutting out above the pines and 
rhododenérons, gave Mary her first Hiinalcyan sunset. Wand in hand we 
watched the red flush fade from the snows above, whilst thousands of 
feet below, across « valley of dark forest, the lights of the Italian 
Prisoner-of-War camp at Yol shone like a fellen constellation. 

This time we had determined to pitch an edvance camp eas high up 
the final 4.000F% slope as we could get, ond next day Mary climbed up 


with us to abaut 12,5000ft, where we found - small snow-eave under a 
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lerge rock. Lavi? end students set to werk to enlarge this and Mery 
ond I weut down together, eae rlowly elong forest trackc leoking 
at biris ond butterflice end flowers. Latif ond his perty cane dom 
‘ete that night, Gureshi end another perty ceme up. There was a poy 
canp-fire in the forest, and a lazy morning afterwards. In the late 
afternoon we left Mary with Pluto to look after her, end clinbed up 

to the ice-cave. Jatif and I pitched a tent in the only nlace available. - 
and the other fifteen crowded into the cave, comolaining tict it ves 
like the Bleck Hole of Calcutta! Nobody slept well excent Latif, and 
he und 7 led the assault in the morning, helf cn hour chead of the 
otiers. The steep snow wes frozen hard, and we had to cut cvery step 
for three thousand feet. Cenerally one swing of the icec-axc was enough, 
and we took it in turns to lead, climbing steadily in zig-segs as the 
slope grew longer end steeper below us. We made about 600ft an hour - 
a little more at first, a little less Inter. We could see cur nein 
perty below, then two men apreared in the ccntre of the snow field 
below them. The two tegen climbing steadily and soon passed Cureshi. 
Using our stcvs they came up fest and Latif enc I redoubled our efforts 
to stay ahead. We couldn't make these two out 2t all. We were 5002+ 
from the top at 1.Opm. when they got neer enoush to exchange erecting 
and we found they were Italian Alpini soldicrs from Yol who had cone 
up for ski-ing end seeing us on the climb had cecided to join in. ile 
offered them (abit reluctantly) the place of honour in front but they 
politely declined, thanking us for all the work we had put in, cter- 
cutting. We reached the top at 2.00m., after five hours stcacty 
climbing, and looked over a knife-edge col into eae desolate valley of 
rock and snow going dow towards the highcr scaches of the Revi river, 
with all the peaks. of Brehmeur end Bara Pangaheal beyond. In another 
helf hour Gureshi and his perty joined us, end we sat there singing 
Italien, English and Punjabi songs until we begen to get cold. There 
was still anothor small party coming up under Professor Hamid Beg, 

but time was eetting short and we shouted to them to turn back es we 
were coming down. It wes only when we began. to descend that we 
realised how stcen that snow-slope wes. Our steps, slright for 
climbing up, had to be enlarged for climbing down. We thought that 
the Alpini troops should have the place of honour now and invited 

them to show us the waye They had no hesitation in facing inwords 

and stepping very carefully down for the first few hundred feet. We 
were just in the middle of this bed bit when there war a frentic 


chout from Hamid Bee's perty. They hed kept on, ignoring our shouts: 


end were now alnost on the ri¢ce chove bei taenty or thirty feet owey 


fron us. Onc student head slinped, Yost his ice-axe,. and was now 
sliding helvlessiy down the sivne, vith two rock steps below him. 
"Die your heels in !" we shouted. We had not roped up on what 
seemed safe nloses, but for 1. moment we were worricd. If this la 
Lenged his heed on the rocks chead it could be nasty. One of the 
Alpini, leading down, made a move vs if to attempt an interception, 
‘but his companion stonned hit, Soertunetely the falling student, who 
seemed completely mesmerized. saiied safely over the first rock step, 
dropping clear into the snow ag. snd then he stuck his heels in 
and stopped. Me was shaking vith fright when we reached him, and we 
belayed him down on a rove unti. wo were pest the very steep pert, 
then he menaged to walk. 

With this one mis-hap everything went splendidly on this third 
attempt, successful at lest - and Kary wes weiting at the foot of the 
snov to greet me, with Pluto at her feet. Dow et Triund a rough- 
looking forest worker had come too ncer her on the path end Pluto 
had cone stroisht for him. Fortunately Mary hed maneged to set hold 
of him before he could do any damage. 

In Lahore my vlans for a full-scale Youth Movement had fone 
through, funds had been allocated, and I was now Provinciel Youth 
Orgeniser with the responsibility of starting Young Tarmers' Clubs, 
building Youth Hostels, and continuing the work of Scouting end of 
Students! Camps on @ larger scale. I had menaged to get some extra 
money for the Girl Guide Association too. Latif was pleced in cherge 
of e new department for Young farmers! Clube, staff that we had alrency 
eeremarked were officially recruited, and a house ot Walton obtained 


u 
as a temporary office. By the end of Anril Lahore wae fretting very 
w Cc wey uv 


oO 
hot, and at lest it war time to show Mary Tore Devi. She had heoerd 
80 much about it from cveryone that she was almost afreid of being 
disapointed. The happy winter wes over. An even hannier summer war 


to follow. 


rumor in Tare Devi - 
Rulu ond Karhnir - Kolchot 





Tera Levi in Uey cent long tendrils of honeysuclkle and rocen 
twining themeelvesa immediately round Mary's heart. We had cone un 
in the rail-cer, on thet narrow mountein line from Kalka, hed 
breakforted et Berog (where en oged Englishmen, retired from rorc 
important hotel rosts, enrured rerfeet cerviec and o vern welcome 
to thouranés of trovellers on thet line during the War ycers), rnd 
then 22 leoked out with ever-growing enticiv:etion onto the hill- 
side of Vasa Devi iteelf. There hed been the rlow wal: uv the 
Wincing cinder-neth, pact the rocx-wealls with their begon 
through the whododendron: end the Javanese bamboo, the chrubbery 
end the orcherd, half r mile and five hundred fect un to the 
Honertead with ite lower end deoders — and Mery's firct exclomation 
of celight when che saw our cottage above, with its glecscd-in 
verandeh up emongest the tree-tonr. 

When we climbed the stens and found ourselves alone in thet 
verenéeh-lounge, with its deen old comfortebdle ccttee, Mary flung 
hersclf in my arms. "Oh, Bill" che said, “I've had such a wondcrful 
time everywhere - I loved our hone ct Lahore end Dharemcela wer 
beautiful - but I didn't kmow a vlace like this exirted." "Derling. 
you heven't seen half" I said; and when she hed recovercd from the 
climb I ‘took her into the unver garden. From the beek-door to the o1¢ 
kitchen was 2 covered trellir-way of banksia. The “itchen end o cerden 
ched were lost in ea blanket of wieteria end honovsuekie. Rambling 
roses, red enc ycllow end white, climbed fifty fret high amongst the 
deodars. There were beds of ezlvia and cormos, dehliea end columbine. 
Eweet=—nean, long finished in Lehore, were ranvent egain here. And 211 
this on e spur at 6,500ft., with the peaked ridse going uz from our 
cercen gate to 7,000ft. end the pine covered hillside below the 
caréen dronping away steeply to the canning sites S500ft. below. Jei Ram 
met us with bows end smiles in the vegetable g¢erden. fn intelligent 
young hill man, with cone education end some lend of his own in the 
villege below, he hed been traincd by the last Gord, who hed given the 
estate to the Scouts, end war a el lever and enthusiestic heed gardencr. 
His manner might heve been miste aken for servility, but he wer eo strong, 
active, inderendent hill men. If he liked you, he would do anything 
for you, with + reel affection of the heert end en unbounded cesire to 


alesse. He, too, wes delighted to hrve ¢ younrs Mem-Sehib eround the 


place. He hee made @ special effort at cre ielvia ond cosmos teds, 
building: a whole new garden above tn: cottage to greet her. FKow she 


was here cond in his delight ne alm .t ran around the garden showing 
@ orter snother. But it was not a garden you could sec 

in sc day. It hed all sorts cf peths and levels and hidden corners; 
c circle of deodars around « tiny lewn3; a terreced garden beyond that 
sioping cown to a masse of buddleia st the jungle's cdge3 shady peths 
through cnother deodar wood where veriwinkle shone low and blue between 
fhe trees. Above all, thet earien was made by the birds end butterflics 
that cane to it, changing in chara.tor from dey to day. I don't think 
Mary had ever looked at birds nefore coming to Indic. Now -she lived 
with Whistler's Indian Birde never fur from her hend. Within a few 
days she had identified five different cuckoos and wrote - "The 
walnut trees outside the cottage are infested with caterpillars end 
a pair of Indien Plaintive Cuckoos heve discoverca this. Their loud, 
complaining whistle, "ca-weer", is often answered by an Indian Cuckoo 
down the hill in four notes - "cuck-cuck—-OGUCK-coo". On the hill above 
the Homestead a Himelayen Cuckoo goes "khud—-khud--chud" rether like a 
steam engine. <A Common Cuckoo is heard occasionally, es in England, 
and down in the vallcy the call of the Brein-fever Bird or Hawk—-Cuckoo 
seems rather less maddening than when heard on the hot plains. 

A Dark-srey Bushdat hes built his nest in the cottage cguttcr. 
end his mete, a pedate little brown bird, is sometimes seen. a pair 
of Ginnamon Svarrowse are 2lso nesting nearby — he is a gay little 
bird “in chesnut and black, with yellow underparts, whilst che is a 
valer edition of him. 

The bird-bath on the lawn is very pooular. A Black-throated 
Jey mace his first appearence there, and once our breakfast got cold 
whits. we watehed the antics of a Red-billed Blue Nagpie whose cightecn 
-inch tail made his belance somcwhet vrecerious. Other visitors have 
been “treaked Laughing Thrushes with chestnut markings and floppy teils, 
2 Rufous Turtle Dove whose favourite perch is a solitary horsc-chestnut 
trec, and a pair of White-cheeked Bulbuls. WNoar the campsite is e big 
mulberry tree, much visited by Black Bulbuls and a pair of Nokle Creen 
Pigeons. In the eucalyptus: tree neor the Bee-hive Hut arc some Indian 
Grey Tits ond et preyors one morning my attention wos distracted by + 
four foot high Ninelayan Griffon sitting sentinel on a vine tree cerors 


the norade-pround. During o walk ta the spring: we met a whole flock 
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of Red-headed Tits induleinge in their usual gymnastics whilst 


investignting every leaf and twig of the onk tree they were in. Close 
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by we saw a Brown--fronted Picd Woodnachker. Tuc orchard is heuntced by 
several fruit-loving birds. One Gre ter Himetayan Barbet swelllowcd 

so Ineny apricots whilst we watched iim that he swelled visibly. The 
Verditer Plycatcher's g@reeny-blue vlumage is one of the most colourful 
at Tera, outdone only by that of the Scarlet Kinivet whose fiery 
ccieur apveers in startling contrast to the bright yellow of his mate. 
@iaelly, Pluto discovered « Myneh in the Cottese chimney end tried to 
climb un the chimncy to reach it. Zy the time the Mynch wes rescued 
and set free ncither it nor Fit. could be identified by their plumece, 
whilst the rescuers were neorly 14 bade" 

Catering at Tara Devi was erceutly Lelpved by the presence of 
Keventers' Dairy Farm down neor the Hailwey Station. This hed 
originally ceveloped from our ow Estete and the manager was 2 kindly 
ola Norfolk cowman: George Bee, who hed liveéd in the little house 
down et the como site which had ever since been know as the Bee- 
hive. This was in the early yeers of the century vhen the deiry hed 
been in bvildings which we hed converted into berrrcks. Zarlier then 
that, when Goads ran the deiry, our own Cottage had been the cow- 
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sheds! Mary made a friends with George Bee, who still, after 
fifty ycaers in India, telked with a broad Norfolk burr. We had fresh 
cream from him every morning, and fresh butter whenever recuired. 
Every morning too Joi Ram would bring Mary a wide flat basket. full 
of vegetables and flowers for the day. Life was very good. 

One of the old cowsheds near the camp-site wat in 2 porticulerly 
good position, looking out through thick pine forest to Tare Devi 
temolc. Here we had decided to build @ model Youth Eostel with a 

s.30,000 srant from Government. It was to have accommodation for 
120 students in two-tier bunks, end we were honing to get it reacy for 
a visit by the Governor end the Premier in June, for the annucl 
Provincial Council moeting. 

Early in Env a Wood Badge Course at Tare Devi wes attended by 
28 scouters, including several from nerviecs, Rover Crews in Calcutte 
and Karechi. One very smusing ofternoon wes spent in fimle - half 
the course had to defend the Ridge, whilst the others had to penetrate 
the cordon in disguise and reach Umpires near the Church. The 
disguises worn, and the ruses employed, were cuite outstanding. Three 
men were disguised co well as Tibetan coolics that they were stopned 
in the street ene eskcé to carry lords. COne mon asked his best fricnc 


for baksneesh without being recognised — but without getting any 
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bekhsheesh. One man hired a Jarge bex end a strong porter and was 





carricd ctraight through the cordon. The-scenc by the church bergare 
deserivtion. Ragred and disreputabic coolies would arrive und sicoke 
hends with gscentlomen in immaculate lounge suits. Two pow.cemen prew 
very Cisturbed as the crovd gathered - they hed themselves been 
subjected to a close serutiny to male sure they were not in the came! 


Pandits, chepressis, fortunc-tellers ond a Muslim holy man all swelled 


Q 


the throng snd some genuine revresentntives of there profo:ctiors 
joinee them, thinking there :ust be some money in it someunorc. 
Serdar [ardial Singh placected the policemen and we returnes tc Tera 
Devi, where one patrol found uw penther in their kitchen. (4% derrrted 
very cuickly and next morning we hed a tracking session following its 
pug-marks half a mile down the valley. 

With Mery's errivel Serdar Sahib had been finally won over. He 
had been more and more impressed by the developments in Scouting and 
in Youth Work generally, end he threv himself wholeheartedly into 211i 
development at Tera Devi. One of these was ea new house for him, also 
built enongst the treetons, below the Homestead. Sarder Sehib teught 
Mary some of hie repertoire of the rarer knots, and they discusced 
flowers and birds together. Mary took over the Nature Study sessions 
in the camps. 

The Homestecé itself was a very large house with four complete 
sets of rooms. We continued to run a leave hostel here and on Mey 8th- 
the Wood Badgx Course and the visitors at Homestead joined in e grand 
dinner to coletrete V-E Day. After dinner there wes a Thankscivine 
Service ot which roovmescentatives of e11 the four religions presant 
read short extracts from their respective scriptures and Indian and 
English hyimas were sung. Aterwards an Internetionel Campfire went 
on fer into the nicht. 

One of the visitors to the leeve hostcl wes an cxncert on 
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butterflice oud he fired us with enthusiasm for his hobby. ir 


determined to make a collection of Tara Devi butterflics and Mery 

made a very professional net with sone Aecorative knotting around it. 
Most of the Ilnelish butterflics are found also in India, not a few 

of then at Tare Devi - the Brimstone, Painted Lady, Red Admiral and 
Tortoiscshells enongst them.- But the gorgeous inseets that daily 
haunted the buddleia hedge for transeended any of there. Cne of the 
most beaubiful was a laree swellow-teil, the "Pescock", an iridescent 
black end srcen with s number of round bluc prtches caged with rose on 


each hind wing. There was an elucive Green Oak Leet that we never saw 
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flying less then 15 ft. above the ground, snd an Orange Oak Leef 
which aopenaled to me because cecording to the bock it won ettraucizd 

cleret! 

The beset specimens were carefully set end mounted su that 211 
campers und visitors could stuiy them. “Some duplicetes were folded 
into nect triangular envelopes. I looked ct them again the other 
‘day. Some are o little fadec, some as brilliant as when they were 
picked off the buddlcia one sunny moraing over thirty yoars apo. 
The names come beck from the depths of memory - orpymnic; the 
Silverstripes; dodone, the Punches; p 


recis, the Chocolate 
neptis, melanitis, and denaus. Here is the splendid Peacoux, cmi the 
delicately marked Men Butterfly, cyrestis thyodamas ponescna. And 
here is a favourite of Mary's, the day-flying Jepanese moth with 
deev-blue vein markings and bright patches of reé, yellow, end light 
blue between. 

In the second half of Kay I took Mary on her firect long 
Himeleyan trek to Bashahr end Kulu. SBeshchr was a Stateof come 
4,000 sevare mil-s on the border of Tibet, stretching rlonr both 
Sides of the upper Sutlej Valley to the Shipki Pass. The Raja had 
an ancient treaty with Tibet, siving his peorle rights of treading 
into Gartok andi Tibet "until the gleciers melt eng the rivers ceave 
to run". The Bashehri traders, whose mule treins with their musical 
bells could be met all the wey along the Eindustan-Tibct roed from 
Simla, would take cotton pieces end other manufactured soods into 
Tibet, bringing hack the fine peshmine wool, borex, and Tibeten 
craft-work. In 1902 the value of this trade hed been estimated at 
£20,000 ennuaily. It was many times sreater than that in 1945. 

A very smart Scout troop — many of the boys! fathers were nen 
tho treded into Tibet - greeted our arrivel in Rampur, cevital of 
Bashahr, end et the cuest house a column of the Rejea's servents 
carricd in gifts - flour and milk and f¢hi, butter and eggs and 
couple of cockcrels. Gurechi end severcl students were with us so 
the sifts were welcome. Next morning we had audience of the Raja - 
a funny littic men who bounced up end down in his cheir in alnos 
childish carerness to talk. He had a strenge pescion for collecting 
dolls, and the palace rooms we saw held hundreds of then - mostly 
cheap celluloid dolls, vints and naked. In the besanr was a Buddhist 
temple, with intricete vood cerving, and some of the traders' hourcs 


were alse built of fine ancient timber, beeutifully carved. 
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The climes cut of the Cutlej took uc 4,CO0ft above Rempur. The 

Rega Gabwh hed lent us some of his fomous Bashehri hill ponics, and 

all noruing they climbed with eegerness and agility as Rempur grew 

smaller end sanller below us, with the pelece guarding it like 2 

 . out of a Chinese lerend. From 8,000ft even the valece 
ocked Lilliputian. 

4 long couble march, with a storm in the middle, took us to 
Buvehan in Outer Seraj. One side valley that we crossed secmed as 
thouce hewm cut of solid merble - a series of water—falls bounced 
geily over edges end pinnecles of white marble. Higher up were leree 


beds of biue iris, with horse-chestnuts in full flower. between ereet 


boulders end through rocky defiles draped with roses the track burst 
suddenly out onto 2 wide green meedow surrounded on three sides by 


precipitous mountains. On a spur ves the red-roofed rest house, 
guarding thet green besin like e careful wetchdog. 

The Bashloe Fass, 12,000ft, was at the top of one of the stcep 
walls thet flenked the meadow. The ponies clirbed from rocl: to roa: 
with incredible skiil, but we were gled to reach the top - en oven 
meadow inhabitcd by red-legged chougns. We said good-bye to the ponies, 
end walked down the other side of the pass to a more sheltcred meadow 
carpetca with yellow lilies, vurple primules and pale-blue gentians. 
Whilst lunch was being prepared Mary and I climbed to e higher mcadow 
where there vere blue cnemones, yellow begonies, and masses of dark 
blue gentians amongst petches of juniper serub. Pink rhododendrons 
egsainst the snow mede 2 picture, said Mery, Jike an enormous birthday 
cake. I left her gazing entranced, end scaled the 13,000ft oeek noove, 
mliscseding back across the birthday ceke an Lour later. 

We were now in Sarej, the Southeramost prrt of Kulu, where religion 
is of a primitive, ore-lilindu, type. Though classed as Hindus, the 
villagers really worship the "Vage", the serponts and paw of springs 
ana rivers, end of the momtains. Fach village hes its dcota, or 
godling. and we met one of these being teken up onto the pass accompeniod 
by a brass band of weird and woncerful instruments 211 demonstreted 
for our specinil benefit. Wive miles and 4,000ft Gown, the strcam hed 
become 2 river, with White-erpned Redstorts and brow Dipnerr, and we 
eaw e Creeted Bunting, ond some Yellow-billed Blue Masvies. Between 
dathad and Ben jar next day we gathered wild water oress from e helf-rere 
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bed, and met a vorost Officer who had known Tiugh Whistler Whistler, 


® name honoured by oll lovers of Indien birds, hed spent inuch time in 
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this very valley of the Tirthen. And here Mv: sew her first Colden 
Orioles, bright birds full of the jo: of life, pleying aerial games 
through the trees above Manglruc. tie,e too were sone flights of 
Red-rumped Swallows. 

The wide village green of Kulu towmshiv with its Tnglish trees, 
invcie Mery homesick for the first, end perhaps the oniy time. It was 
forgotten as we trevelleéd back to Bunjer and the Jilori Pass. Two 
yeers before I had longed some Cay to stay with Mary et Shoje rest 
house, with its smooth lawn slepirg to the forest, and beyond that 
the circle of snow peeks. Mow vi-.c Gream too came truce. 

Next day was made memoreblic for iiary by her first sight of | 
Paradise Flycatchcrs. Two edult malec chased each other anongst 
come apricot trees, tvisting cnd turning with the effortless case 
of silver fishes, their long tails like silver streancrs floating 
behind them. Just beyond wes 2 White-collared Blackbird and further 
down still 2 Cheetnut—-bellied Rocic Thrush. 

At Tere Devi there was sad news for us. Piuto had been ill for 
2 week ox two before our departure, end we hed Icft him in the 
Veterinary Hospital at Simla apparently recovering. But he hed not 
Trecoverec. He had diced @« few days before our return, end ferder 
Sahib had had him buried in 2 wild bit of the garden above the cottare, 
under an oak tree near a rough stone temple - 

" Sleep well, old soldier, lying deep and still 


Beside these grey, mossed stones, this encient o2k, 
Our well-loved hill. 


This was the only fight you lost, with death ---—-" 


It's wrong te be too sentinental ebout animals, but there wes never 
another cog like Pluto, with thet strength end courese and creat— 
heprtedness, gentlences, affection and evcer-wetchful care. 

June and July were busy months at Tara Devi. Over a hundred 
selected scouts from the whole province had been turned out into the 
jungle to build their own huts. ‘When the Governor and the Premier 
arrived for the Provincial Council meeting we took them eround the 
forest path end scouts kept appeoring from 211 directions giving 
their patrol crics. Glancy spid it was as food as a Zoo. The new 
Youth Hostel had been encircled by climbing roves, and H.E. undid 
the knot ct the coor to onen it officially. Armstrong, Dircetor of 


Education and Sir Dougla2s Young's successor as Provincial Conmissioncr, 
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spolze warmly of all the development in Scouting end Youth Vork, whieh 
he honed woule be an exannle for the rest of India. "Po one like 
myself, who has spent thirty two yearc Coing his smali best for che 
youth of India, it is heart-warming to see the bright vista that lics 
ehead! Although I shall not see the full development of tais creat 
new movement, I chall always rsmember with vrice thet I had somothing 


to do with its beginnings." 4 Gommissioners' Course and Confersnee 


course for Young Formers! Clute organisers, and two Ancriarn 
serving in the U.S.Army in Tethi had brought up troops of i.rysich end 
Indian boys from Delhi and Meerut. ‘There were over 300 carocrs ct 

Tare Devi thet weck. 

There was one startling experience before the enc of June; when 
Tare Devi was at its hottest end driest - « forest fire which threetened 
a neighbour's house. This neighbour, two miles away, was an English 
private soldier called Harris who had retired with a tiny vension to 
this smellholding on the Tare. Devi hillsice. His son had becn educated 
locally and marrica 2 villege girl. They led a hard-working, frugal 
life, end old Ecrris never tired of telling how he hed shot a2 venther 
on the ridge outside his half-timber house. Tie and his son hed helped 
to gave the Honcstcad in e fire in 1942, and now thet fire was 
threatening them we vere gled to help in our turn. I+ was Mary who 
raised the alarm. She hsd been stoning apricots, for drying anc for 
: @#il noxning whilst I was busy in the office. John tickclvie, 
now D.C. Hissar, who wes on the Commissioners! Courze, came uv fron 


ae 


the camp anc cesially vemerked to Mary thet there seemed to be ouite 
a fire on Tara Dovi Hill. Mary immediately ren up into the gerdcn, 
saw the fire meking streight for the Yarris bungalow: enc shouted for 
help. I hurriceély gethereda Tetif end a dozen Y.1.C. organisers, two 
Princinals of Colleges, anc three gerceners, with eny axes we could 
find, end set off. The fire was still in the oak woods end we hed io 
ston it reaching the pincs. Mary insisted on coming too. Orders had 
been cent down to the comp, and enother perty from there went to the 
bottom of the fire by the reilway, working un a guily towards our 
party at the ton, to nrevent ony further sprerd towerds our estate. 
Latif end Io owent straight on to the moin vrth of the fire with the 
etrongest of the prrty end we fought on that hillside for five hours 
in the sinoke end the hevt. At onc point we were going clong a peth 
when Slemes shot up between us, singcing Latif's moustache. Mary was 


with ce in a steep little gully full of ery brushwood when the wind 
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chensed we ‘aenceé and fled cnd hed oniy just rezched satcty when 

the whel: sully cxplodecé in one burnt of fleme. In the micdle of the 
Vettle Serder Herdial. Singh avpeered on the secne with o bucket of 
ice-cold spring water ond news of the battle on other fronts. The 
oituetion wee continually altering as the wind chenged, oni? when we 
thought all was under control 2 fresh burst threatened the Harris 
bungalow mere neerly than before. Here ve hed to cut a firc-brerl: 

ard finished only just in time. None of us hnd thought of time at ell 
une.) it was all over - it was 6.30 pm., the cun was cetting low end 
we were 721 exhausted, sooty, scratched and scorched, but the fire was 
out. Mery hed hed one rest whilst she comfortcd young Mrs. Warris, 
but otherwise had fought alongsice us end was as sooty ano tired ec 
the rest. "Everybody without exception" she wrote, "had enjoyed 
themselves immensely!" 

In August, as the monsoon reins washed away the dust erd arches of 
thet forest fire, we were in monsoon-free Kachmir. Mary end I stayed 
with Sir =dward end Iedy Cole in Srineger for e weekend, end exviored 
together the lakes and waterways, the bazaars ond the carpet—-fectory. 
Over thirty students under Gureshi and Raoof, with an Army clinber 
Sgt. Hepburn, met us et Pahaleam to trek un the West Lidder Vallcy for 
en assault on Kolehoi. We camped on 2 grassy ledge above the ctreon 
eat Arau, where Phil Talbot end I had camped five years befores In our 
tiny mountein tent I held Mary close in thankfulness thet che wos with 
me now in this lovely vailey. 

So by the meedows cnd forests, cregs ard pealis we climbed to the 
foot of thet familier glacier, to pitch a bese camp amongst the roche 
and juniper below the ice. <A day or two were spent in treining on 
the rough ice-fcll, a day spent seeing if it could be by-pasced to 
the Fast over some meadows thick with flowcrs around the small leke 
of Dudéh Neg - the Hilk Pool. Mary wes with me here and on the ccge 
of the uvver glecicr, st just over 14,0007. we saw a startlingly 
beautiful butterfly alight on some caxifrage.- A good 2" acrosr, 
it was ea trensluecnt pale orcen, like opacue glass, with strong vein 
markings and spots of red, bluc end white. It was one of the rere 
Snow Anolloc, but which? We cavtured it after an exciting charce 
amongst scabious: end arter, centien, vrimuls end corydelis. | Later 
we identified it as Psancssus cherltonius, one of which had been 
found at 17,000ft by an carly Mverest Expedition. 


Next day whilet Mory steyed below collecting flowers and butterflies 
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Yoileeé the first arnrnult verty un to entre .ch wa advance cap near 
the foot of the fine] vrronia. Ye rent ws tac Jeetern oranch of the 
glecier where a simple 302t ice-stcr took the slzece of the tortuous 
jec-fell on the main glacicr We cut steps uv this and left « fixed 
rope. At 15,000ft, looking up at the terrific rock fece of the 
oe soering nearly 3,@00Lt above ue, we pitched our two tents. 
weeshi ond Eemid were in one. Porkash Chand Singhe and I in the 
other. Hamid was a Kashmiri from Mirour College, a brillient natural 
climbey with no nerves who conli so up sheer rock feces like 2 goat. 
Singha wes a Basbehri with an cgiicnitural degree and a fruit farm 
neex Nerkenda. He had been with cetif on the Cheur Expedition. We 


ng team but I wished Uotif hed been with us, and I hated 


e 


Were @ St 

being & ated fron Mary by thet long glacier even for a night. 

ee auc himeclf in @ Bashehri suama, e very thick soft blankct 
of the finest wool, and wes soon asleco. I ley long awake, listening 

to the ice crecking end en occasional stone falling, until everything 

wes frozen Fast. 

We crossed the upper Slecier cercfully next norning, four on a 
rove, and soon were on the steep rock. It wes easier then it looked, 
but we went carefully for much of the rock was loose. Roped as a 
four wo made slow progress, and this wes our big mistake. Hamid led 
up like a cet, but efter en hour to our dismay he began to tire. The 
altitude wes telling on Cwreshi too, and first I took.the leed, then 
Singna. We kept on for enother two hours until we reached a prominent 
rock-spike at the ton of the steevest pert, where the slove begen to 
lessen off a little to the summit. We were at 17,000ft, looking down 
the precivitous 4, 000ft fece of the mountain. Both Hamid ané Gureshi 
were now exhausted, end Hemid war sick. ‘Singha wented me to go on 
with him the remaining GOOLt to the sumait. I reckoned it would teke 
us another two hours. IJ dere not risk leaving the others to descend 
by thenselves. Reluctentiy I ordered retreat. Singha's outcr trousers 
hee all but disintegrated on the climb and he tied them to the rock 
pinneele hoping that our second party might corry them further to the 
cunmit next day. 

Rooof, Set. Uenburn and two others were Waiting at the advence 
camp. Hemid wos so tired he acked to be Icft there too. The rest of 
ut went on dow to base end I was too pleased to have Mery in my erme 
nenain to be too discnnvointede chout the summit. 

Next dey ve spent lesily emongrt the flowers, wondering how Rooof was 


faring on the neok. About 3.0 pm. it wos revorted that a student, 
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Taqi Mohring tor er a »roninent Scouter end Educationslist, had been 
missing ivince morning. ile ha@ been Lart Been clinbing the steen 
muintain side above the cann. Mary was particulerly worried, becaure 
he had spent the day before with her in scarch of butterflies. I set 
off up the rocks, climbing fast for en hour and chouting occasionally. 
No reply. I begen to get worried myself. But in another iiolf hour 
I foune him lying in « bed of sreen cushion of juninver, guning et « 
e@rcven cushion of androsece microvhylla starred with pink flowers. He 
wee so Jost in a dream of mountains that I hadn't the heerl to cpealk 
harshsy to him but when we got down Mary lectured hin revezely for 
eolugc off alone without telling anyone. He placated her with geome of 
the androsace and kept a special offection for her from then con. 
Nearing cunset figures were at last ceen coming down the glecier. 
We climbed up to meet them - the peek was won. Our casualty. Mamid, 
had made a remarkeble recovery overnight and incisted on going up 
again. He had picked a new line, traversing across from ours end 
by-passing Singha's vants. He, Raoof and Hevburn had reached the 
summit between 2.9 end 2.30, two others heving had to give vp 500ft 
below. At the summit three ruvees had been found and a note from a 
Sgt. Robert Leakey who had climbed the peak alone in June. There had; 
we knew, been several ascents of the peak vreviously, but we thought 
this was the first Indian escent. Raoof and Hemid had done extremely 
well and their success gave a fillip to the Punjeo Mounteincering 
Club which we had recently formed. In lator years Abdul Eamid 
distinguished himself as an officer in the Azzd Kerhnir forces, end 


in giving mountain treining to units of the Pmsistan Army. 


‘For Pluto 


(ho fourht more battles and climbed wore mountains 


Sleep well, old soldier, lying deep and still 
beside these grey nossed stones, this anciont oak, 
our well-loved hill. 


This was the only fisht you lost, with death; 
and still wndaunted thumpet that gallant tail 
with your last breath. 


Keep your long guard, whilst those you loved are near, 
and then--no need to leave one eve unclosed, 
to cock one ear, 


Here are the hills and streaus that were your own, 
the woods whose inmost secrets were revealed 
to you alone. 


There are the hills you've won, the fields of snow, 
the last sreat mountain you're exploring now 
where we shall go. 


Scout round that peak, old dos, we'll come in time; 


9 
and full of pride you'll greet and guide us then 
up that last climb. 


Tara Devi: June, 1945 
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wane of a Punjab Winter 


We stayed late at Tora “evi thet autum. Occasionally I would 


ge down to Lahore for a day or two to moke sure thet everything ves 

tvight at Headouarters. Tt was almost worth it for the delight of 
coning back again. As soon as the rail-car wes seen below Mary would 
conc down the hill to mect me anéa vass on all the como news. 

Whilst we were in Kashizi:: Yeorge Bee had dice, and 2 Gernen 
agricultural expert calicd Kiasehner had been released from internnent 
to take his plece. He had bee: £ Pionter in Java and his wife end tuo 
sons were still there, having procacioucly survived Japanese occunztivun. 
With the surrender of Javan he was hoping they would soon be able to 
join him in this new life. ° 

Near the Bechive was a huge eucalyptus tree that hed been plented 
by George Bee in 1901. Fe used to vay thot hic would live as long as 
thet tree. It wee now 90ft high, with a girth of more then twelve feet. 
For 2 year or two this tree, Jeaning over the Heehive and shedding its 
branches in every gele, had becn getting very dangerous, but we could 
do nothing whilst George Bee wes alive. Now, reluctant az we were to 
pee it go, and to lose the pungent smell of its leaves, xe decided it 
must cone down before winter. It would have to be felled accuratels 
between the flag-nole and the terraced walls of the parade ground - 
that is into 2 space twenty feet wide opposite to the way it wes 
Yeanirig. Three ropes vere attached at the top, end a platform built 
around the base. This, end cutting 2 deed kerf on the lower sice, 
took all the morning. The timber was hard as iron. All afternoon ve 
worked with cross-cut saw and wedger from the other side, and it wes 
dusk before the tree began to creak at lest. & block and tackle hed 
been fixed around e big tree at the other sice of the varade ground, 
end nov a dozen men led by a heavy-weight American scouter hauled on 
this. Very slowly the great tree was brought up to a porvendiculer 
yosition, and then a little further until it- leaned away from the 
Bechive.e Some finel blovs with an oxe, a tremendous heave on the rove, 
ond’ the whole hillside scemed to shake as the giant crashed juct vhere 
we wanted it. It was 2 weekend between two compe, end the treining 
team, with Hardial Singh end Mery euverviring, ond Services Rovers 
from the Leave Hostel assisting, had enjoyed themeclves! 

After our return froma Kashmir I hed bought Kery a handsone snd 


affectionate Alration punny - ZShuky, end now Sir Douglas Young wrote 


YES os 


mG ootdo aro we vera Dalre hie Red Goehor. o2nea wets 





wee oases Uncia. (ir Douglas had cone na i pidge 


‘ 


Conpanisg§ in Vienna}. Both dogs followed Mory everywhere, and thet 


ene . 


Gosden October passed an great heppiness. We made one trip 


fo 


the velloy and up to Junga to inspect the Scouts and Cuos end rpenc 
vicesent evening in the young Raje's guect house. On a epere afternoon 


at the Femorstead we collected whet pears the veiding langar iwonxeys had 


end started the process of mexing epricot brendy with the fruit 

ve hee @ried in cummer. The dried epricote were etuffed “.1t0 a ee 

end oles local spirit poured in on top. By Christmas it ver delicious 
Looking casually et a plan of the Homestead we suddeniy noticed 

that tho.e vas a room at the rear we had not realised existed. We 

summoned Jai Ram who said Yes, it was an old storeroom that nobody hod 

been in for years. We found some keys and went to explore. There 

seemed to be nothing but junk inside. A lot-of empty botiles were piled 

in a tin bath - and there was a dusty old saddle. I examined it - it 

3 5 


was avery good one ny feat of Jermyn Etrect end needed only nev padding. 
Tostill have it. We Icft Meder Bakhsh and Dilsvar Kh 


to tidy wo the 


2 


3 


place. Half an hour later Dilawer came grinning to the cottage. "Mem 
Sahib - not all those bottles are empty. We've found a dozen full 
ones!" Etrenge thet my best wine story sheulé come from Indic. We 
hurried to examine the find, laid ovt in the “itchen. Fight of the 
bottles were dark - ond Girappointing. They hed avoercently contained 
the sort of apricot brandy we were meking tut the corks had dricd out 
and only two bottles, when strained, yielded eae ginss or two of auite 
excellent liqueur. But the other four bottle: were clear glass; with 
a golden liquid inside. The labels were indecipherable, tut looked 
like Chateau labels. The cork disintegrated cs I onened one bottiec, 
but there was nothing wrong with the wine. Jt was the finest wine I 
hed ever tasted. Memory may be prejudiced, but I have tested nothing 
like 3% cinee; Liouid sunshine, every siv of which, rollcd slowly 
over the tongue, made you feel like saying a prayer of thenkes to 
Neaven. We carried thore four precious bopelee-awey to the cottoge, 
and invited Serdar Sahib to share the one I had onened.- There war no 
doubt thet the wine was a at, Seuternes. It must heave been in that 
store-room cince at least ee There might have been other clucs if 
T had thought to look for them. I can only think now that it was a 
Chateau Youcem from the 1920's, in all nrobability fron the ereatest 


year of all, 1921, ©o incomporably was it above other great Sauternes 
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that I have tasted sinee. It certainly set the seal on that golden 


autumn. . 
All summer on the plains Letif had been working har’ getting hir 

Young Farmers' Clubs organired. Wow, with frech snow on the for pecker. 

and cold windr sighing amongst the dcodears, we moved dows to hontmorcncy 

Perk. TI had been planning < protrected tour of the Eastern Punjab, to 

visit Latif's pilot clubs, and some of the District winter training 

canoe, whilet at the seme tine showing Mary those dictrioss she hed 

heard co much about in letters, particulerly Gurgeon cnd’ iirrvar. we 

set off in the old Ford 10, with two dogs, luggage end en or leriy 

crammed in the back, Medar Belthch heving gone aheed by trziiun. tes virited 

Jullunéer and the Commissioner's house. In Eorhiapur deforestation of 

the Silwalik Ills had led to crorsion of sendy chasms called chos. 

Great cfforts had been mede by Brayne end others to get erees clored 

to grezing, and forest re-established to prevent further crosion. One 

Young Parmers' Club hed cleared itrelf 2 footb211l field in the middls 

of a cho, and slanted trees ell eround. Latif met us here and ve joince 

the club in a hectic seme of Volleyball. We camocd in 2 grove of nengo 

trees, end veacocks called in the sunset. 

; At Ludhiena there was ea telegrem from the Chief Secretary such es 

I had not had since Hissar. “Return Lahore immediately as Arbitrator 

Trades Union dispute with Electricity Suvoly Company." Bhanot had 

taken over cs Chicf Secretary from Bourne, who had gone ac Governor 

to Bihar. Frantically I rang him up. "What on earth is this? I'n 

doing three jones as it is, this tour has been vlanned for months and 

hundreds of peoyle are waiting for me along the route! "Sorry, Bill - 

there's no one elise available. You'll heve to come — that's en order." 
I wes furious. I caught a train et midnight and wee at Walton by 

7.0 am. As soon as Moti Lal ceme I took him with me into Lahore. We 

were at the Comveny's officcs when they ovened and I snent the morning 

with their directors and lewyers. In the afternoon Moti Lal took me to 

the Trades Union office in the city. The officials were ctaggered by 

this invasion, pressed tea upon me, and unburcened their woes. It 

would take time to vrepere thoir case properly, 1 suggested - would 

e hearing in a fortnight's time be alright? They agreed hannily to 

this, promised no action meanwhile, and back I went to the Compeny. 

By 4.0 pm. cll was setticé, the hearing fixed, Bnrenot catisfied, and 

I was on the wey back to Nery in Iudhiane. 


Beyond the green countryside of Karnal we rpent two days in Delhi 
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cumping et the Pelhi Scouts! ground ncer Rumayun's Tomb. The beauty 
of ew 721hi, in thoce days; ley in the vest expanses of laime and 
eardens where ancient tombs and other vertiges of an older Lelhi 
contrasted with the magnificent buildings that Iutyens hed designed. 
Ballabgerh my old fricnd Gopal Krishna had cent his tonga to 

meet us, and we left the car and bounced away over the sundy road to 
Chains. There in that thatched reet-house amongst the nin trees 
thet had been my home for so long, it did really scem ac though 
happiness was complete, and that life "for all pains and sorrowe 
Poswod! vee paying us "usury of long delight." At Hirapus the 
villagers greeted us with warm affection, men sang joyfully at the 
wells as their bullocks hauled up the crect leather buckets of water, 
end the sun was werm on wheat and grem. The heunting cries of 
peacocks filled the glade again es darlmess descended, end jaclial 
howled across the river. In Hissar John NcKelvie welcomed us to the 
Devuty Commissioner's bungalow. John had recently merried a Parsee 
girl of sreat charm, end we had two very visasent days with then. 
In the Bhir, the ccerud jungle thet stretched evay Prom the hourc; 
Simon chased a wild cat nearly es big as himself and striped like a 
tiger. Fortunately he didn't catch it. We thought of Pluto, end 
how we had once found him fifteen fcet uv a thorn tree trying to ect 
at a cat. In the north of Hissar we rode out on cemels after bustard. 
We saw Rosy Pastore and Black Ibis, flights of Imperial Sandgroure: a 
pair of Servs crenes; end by the Otu jjhee! mony kinds of duck, sone 
geese and some white crane 

Back in Lehore with the tour sefely over I enjoyed the Trades 
Union arbitration that Bhanot hed thrust unon incw It war an exhilarating 
chenge to go hack to semi-legel wor, end in hendling this verticular 
problem I thought of John Hilton, who had discussed labour problems 
with so much knowledge at Combridge. The unorthodox anyroach of that 
first hectic day (dictated though it was by my own eagerness to be 
elsewhere ) had so impressed both perties that in the course of a 
fortnight I managed to eet a fair mearure oF acreement end vut in @ 
report that was accented by both varties, and very thenkfully by Bhenot, 


who had had visions of the electric sunnly for Lehore beings cut off for 
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Chrictmes! The revort included e strong recommendetion that a Svort 
Glub and other reercational facilitice should te sterted for the 
Company's emrloyces. I had discovered that a judge doing eo sinilar 


arbitration in another province had reccived 2 cubstentinl honorariun, 
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£0 pointing out thet this arbitrotien hee been entirely outcide my 
other worl: I put in a recuect for + emi ler rum - ond got it! 

Sachdev waa Supply Ceeretary in Lehore now ond we caw p. good 
dcal of Savitri and him, but for Chrigstmnes we were back in Tere Devi 
for the Students! Mountaineezing Camo that had become a feeture of 
the winter there. We hed 140 etuecnte end 10 Army Cadet Officers. 

Yn his list of “eime" in the camp brochure ‘ureshi had uncompromisingly 
inclucéed "To break €owm the tvo-comnon prejudice of cduccted youn men 
ecesnet manual lebour". We hr2 keé some excellent ctucents in vrevious 
csmos but Cureshi was landed wits e weak lot thie time end ceverel 
failed to stand the nace. Latif creme un for a few doyr! break, and 

Jei Rem wetched his arrival with alorm - "Not going to the Cheur this 
time, Latif Sahib? There'll be heavy snow in a dey or tivo." But 

indeed Latif kad his gaze riveted on the Cheur, standing out white end 
Clear againct a bright blue sky. It was strenge to think thet it was 
only 2a yeor since he had been ceught on thet neek. only a year rince 
Mary had arrived. Latif aid teke a small perty, met old friends in 

the village that hed been their lest year's refuse, and hed 2 succersful 
climb. Besides being 2 brilliant organiser, Letif wrote extremely well. 
"We worked our way up a ridge strewn with huge rocks thet looked like 
the gsrevertones of giantc. The sun shone brilliently er we reached 

the peak and looked on a glistening penorema of snov—-clad summite and 
deep ercen valleys. We thought of our flounderings in derlmecs end 
thigh-deen snow last yeor - whet was then e nightmerc of blizzard end 
cola was now a vleesant end thrilling memory." 

At Tara Devi Mary and I hed celebrated with another bottle of that 
wonderful Seuternes. Peers hed kept well in the store-room, I shot 
some jungle fowl. and we lived well. On come days we hed snow, 
otherwise brilliant sunshine with the air as bracing as iced chemnegne. 
On New Year's Eve we found e red rhododendron in full bloom egnincet a 
petch of snow, and at midnight Mery onened the new Hogg Memorial 
Campfire Circle by lighting a huge bonfire of oak and vine and 
cucalyptus wood. Months of work hed gone into this circle, which hed 
begun with a smell site "Woodvecker's Corner" which I had cleared and 
levelled for e one-man tent on ny firct visit to Tare Devi in 1941. 
Sinee then great rocks had been levered out, ary stone retaining wells 
puilt up, and a whole rcotion of the ridge levelled off and surrounded 
with stout timber fencing. Above the circle the ridge had becn 


terraced out in an amphitheatre. With this and other cites, kitchonrc.- 


Cining-room:, ctores and the Youth Hortel, Tarc Devi was now the 
finest canp training centre in Indin and beerure of its situation 
one of the finest in the world. 

With all its emenitics, Montmorency Park reemed tame in comperision, 
though the January cunshine was warm ond the sweetpeas brilliant. We 
were gitting in the gerden for a lavy half hour after lunch when a 
pi-dog come ecrarching through the fer hedge. % was slavercing ct the 
nouth with rebier but for 2 moment just stood end lookel ct uc. Kary 
ceught “hulky in one hand and Simon in the other -— "Hold fos Sight" I 
said; and moved cuietly into the houce, grateful for the Prcuch windows 
in every room. I can still remember vividly the anxious speed of the 
next few seconds - crabbing and loading a gun, going through the 
bedroom and very carefully opening the other French window, flanking 
the intruder. Mary was sitting tight, Zhuky's cars were cocked, Simon 
was; growling. the pi-dog still standing still, a terrible sight, watching 
them. I took corcful eim behind the shoulder, and he dropnred where he 
etood. We got the dogs into the house, had the corpee buried deeniy, 
end disinfceted cverything around. The whole action had taken just 
thirty seconds. 

é In Pebruary we paid another visit to the Goleyana Estate for e- 
Youngs Permers! Club Tournament. Latif end his steff had in the nact 
yeer trained 500 Club leaders. Over 200 Young Farmers! Clubs..-had been 
affilieted end as many more were on probation. In Indian conditions, 


with smeliners oF holdings end frcecuent under-employment, we hed 


5 


decided on 2 i¢ereationsl anproach and Latif's declered sims were 
firetly, to bring: together village youth for social, cultural ond 
recreational nursoree and to tcach them intelligent ure of leisure, 
and secondly, so encourare Mmowledse end skill in scientific forming, 
and in rural incustries. Tach village was to provide a building os 
Club hut which could also be used as a Youth Hostel, ro thet soon 
members would be able to travel across the »rovinee and into the hills 
if they wished, staying in Club huts on the yay. 

At Colcyan. the tournament had now become ean annual event, with 
ploughing matehes and enorts. Our visit this year was a sed onc, 
hovever, beesure Lady Cole hed dicd during the winter end the Colonel. 
nearing 80, wes a lonely none 

We vent on through Luitan to the State of Khairuur Mires in Sind 
whore Scouts and Scouterr hed visited uc often at Tora Devi. nother 


cuert in the palatial Stote Guest Noure wars Sir Henry Hollend, Provincial 
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Commisrioner of the Boluchirtron Scouts. au, famous cye-surceen who had 
npent hie life-time on the frontic. In a week he woulé verform reveral 
hundred operations for the r-aovel of cataracts. We hod corrervonded 
frequently on Scouting matters, as the Punjab put training fecilitics 
av the dispocal of Baluchist#n, end it war e erect orivilege to mect 
him now. 

Anonget other things Khairour is renowned for its cancl-wool 
weaving incuctry. Almost in¢astructible carpets are mode in the 
natural colours of camel-wool, chséer of fem and browm, cnd white. 

We visited the great Indus barrage ++ Suldur, before teking the train 
on to Karachi. The Indien Havy hea organised a Seen Scouting Courre 
on H.M.1.S. Dilawar and most of the E.G. Staff from Saréor Sahib 
downwards, with other lceding Scoutere from the Punjab, were prenent. 
Many of them hed never seen the sea before, but in a dey or two they 
were in skiffs running free before the wine, onc hand on the tiller 
and another on the mainsheet, discoursing elonucntly ebout leach and 
luff, clew and cringle, tacking and close hauling, weather snd lce. 
When the Nevel officers accused us of lubberliness, we challenged then 
to meet us on a glacier! lary raced me round the assault course. and 
with e heed start and 2 helping hand now end then from Curechi, che 
beat me to the finish. We spent a dey sailing over to Henora and we 
svam in cool green waters, tasting the salt in our mouths, end lying 
on the warm sand in the sun. 

-The lact and egreatcset event of the winter was a Provincial Rally 
at Montmorency Park in Merch to bid farewell to Sir Bertrzend Clancy, 
whose term of office as Govcrnor (and Chief Scout) was now ending. 

The Provincial Commissioner Armstrong was elso retiring as Director 

of Public Instruction. Fifteen hundred Scouts from 211 over the 
Province, from Khairpur end from Baluchisten, were in camp for cight 
days. The whole Ii.Q. staff and the most experienced fcouters in the 
Punjab were busy for weeks with the formidable problems of orgenisation 
involved. Sardar Sehib arranged the transport, Gureshi the camp-cites, 
Sita Ram the competitions. A new staff member, Chief Petty Officer 
Sher Khan, erected a rally mast with Scout flegs on the yord-crm - 
amost imprercsive right. Others painted placards, collected rations 

to keep thirty kitchens cunplied, or persuaded the Army to lend ur 
lorries. Lzhore college students sect up on Pnquiry Office, and the 
National War Front, now converted to Notional Home Front, inctallcda 


a Public Addrece cystom. In the middle of all this I succumbed to 2 


heavy cold end retircé to ted. Nary cervicd on as final umpire and 
euthority for three days, until I nonogece to cot uv for H.E.'s visit, 
Glancy had been a very gooé fricnd to Scouting, enc to ur. 
had 164,000 Scouts in the Provinee and were training 10,000 a yeur in 
h.Q. camps. Those gathered here were the cream, and they gave him a 
wonderful send-off. He had been a first cless Governor snd a most 
likeable person. I haé@ seen liim so often in the comverative informality 
of Scout camps since the "send-lice" firet denced in Perovepore. He 
still lookcd very fit but politics had become en increariun strsin. 

With the eee between Conrress and Murlin League in Te™ni the 
Punjab's Unionist Ministry was being sccriously threatened. H.E.ts 

last words to that mixed gathering were to remember that they were 
first Punjabis. I never saw him again. He retired to Kenye, but after 
a pitifully few years cuccumbeé to 2 heart attack. 

Armstrong hed a special day to himself-at the end. iary in her 
turn hed taken to 2 sick-bed but got uv for this finel relly ene 
presentation of flege and shiclds. With gucets from the Army end 
Air Force -- British. Indien and Chinese officers end men - there 
were over 2,000 pneonle at the Closing Campfire. Scouts from the 
Himelayes, from the Frontier hills, from every corner of the Tunjeb, 
showed their aifferent folk-dances or sang local songs. As in 
innumerable comps all had lived in compvlete amity in mixed communities 
end mixed kitencens. No one dreamt then thet in little more thon a 


year, all this would have cdisintegretcd. 
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CHAPTER ~ 15 Valley of Poradise 


The gardens at Tare Devi vers fall of April blossom - dreped 
curveins of pale meuve vista : fetoons of pink and yellow roses. 
The. orcherd war full of epple end neve blorrom, ond down 2% Shilgron 
the plum trees promised well. One night the hillside chovk with 
thunder. end hailstones bettersé the oof like cannon belle. fone 
wer: over two inches in diameter and reighed six ounces. Tue elarss 
fremes over the seed beds were chnttcred and the soil was vitten with 
holes as though with machine gun oullets. Peths and lems were 
cerpoted with blossoms which the hail had torn to shreds. The nine 
tree behind the cottage had its bark ripoed from top to bottom by 
lightening - when that flash struck ve thought the end of the world 
had come. @verythine fused, the room was full of smoke, and our heir 
stood on end with ctetic electricity. 

The old temole et Tara Devi, a pleasant; weather-beaten structure 
of ancient timber, stone and slate had been replaced Curing our absence 
by @ concrete end plaster effair with a gilt cuvola. It wes cleer that 
the Goddess had been displearecd. 

Some new steff quarters at the canp-cite had been ‘finis ched. loge 
cabins that Hary had helped to design: built of rough timber, with 
builtin bunks. benches, tables 2nd cuvboards. They were the envy of 
ell the Service men who came uo to the Leeve Hostel. Sir Willien 
Armstrong (just knighted) end Lady Armstrong also ceme to stcy with 
us for a month before sailing for home. He had provided many of the 
funds for develoving T ava Devi end it wes appropriate that he should 


enjoy it for a little while at the end of his service. 


De 


HMaxl Kirschner at the Dairy Form war overjoyed - his wife was 
on the way, expected any day now. Ne had not seen her or his sons 
for four years. Two days leter he brought her up to the Homestecc. 
Maric Louise was more our own age — tall and attractive, but showing 
the strain of those recent yeors. As a German she hed not been in a 
priron camp, but living hed been hard with nothing but what she could 
earn. She head run a laundry for ec time. Poth che end Naxl were 
liberal Baverians, absent from Germany for many years and having no 
shadow of Nasi sympathy. KMaxl told some fentastic stories of his 


: 


adventurers with the Dairy Farm.. Ne had been a tobacco Planter and 
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knew Litt]e of cows at first. We vent wove sreat Punjab cottic 
faire te releet the best animals - bet ou torr ned been milked in front 
of nims*we yield three gellons end,vhen he got it home it gave less 
4han one. The milker hed het begs of milk concealed up his arms end 
raining Gowm into his hends es he milked. 

On a visit to Simla we «unt a Tibeten trader who hed set up stoll 
by the footpath. In the centre wee the moct beautiful vare we hed 
ever ecen. It was, Naxl said, a very fine viece of cloisonné york , 
tre vhole veee being composed of enamels looking like precious and 
cemieurzcious ctonce — turnuoire, Jade, tigor and pearl ctones, set 
in 2 brars matrix. Hammoths and tigors end flowers end joss sticks 
were: intricately worked over ite elegsut inverted-pear shave. We 
coveted it, end bargained for a week with the man who had brought it 
ovt of Central Tibet. We got it eventually - our one extravegence! - 
end carried it off in triumoh to Tara Devi. Fron the Ridge in Simla 

ooked 2t the enov—peake eighty miles. avey. "Hot much cnow 
this winter" I said, "it should be a good climbing season end en 
carly one." Mary put her hand in my erm "You kmow, dorling" she said; 
"TY would co much like to climb a mountain." J smiled. "Why not? 
You've been very fit. I hate shering en advence tent with Letif - 
I'a much vather share it with you. We'll plen a tour for next month 
and teke ten days off in the miacéle of it to climb Boancerpunch." 

-Banderpunch, 20,720ft, in Tehri Gerhval, vas ninety miles cant 
of Simla as the crow flics, and well over 2@ hundred and fifty on foot. 
Lt had been attempted scverel times from the south, from the Jvume 
ane Thagivathi velleys, but never climbed. “here ceemed to have becn 
no previous approach from the north, from the Tons valley, which we 
could reach through the Simla Hills ond the Pebar valley, visited 
before on the Eansbeshan trip. We would pay officinl visits to Balsan, 
Tharoch end Jubbal States on the way. Latif hed been wor!:ing herd on 
the plains for months - he could join us enc try to interest the Statcs 
in Young Farmers! Clubs. 

Whilet we were making preparations for this trip Iwas in Simla 
one morning when a hend clapped my chouldcr. J turned to sec Phil 
Talbot. With the end of the war he had left the U.S. Novy and was 
beek in India aria journalist ‘to cover the propress to Ineenendencc. 

He head brought his wife ond baby daughter un to Simla for the summer 
whilst he toured Incin. Ve hed exchanged only an oscerional letter 


over the last three yoorr and there wae imch to say. Jie brought 
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Mildred end Susen over to Tara Devi next ver:ing and we had « long 
and happy day together. Roser end .omeysuckle at their peak were 
making vp for the hailrtenc Aumace ceplicr, and the gordenrc were 
resplendent onee morc. 

After two deye spent packing ond sending off the mules we too 
a cur through Simla ond Eanjenli to Phagu ten miler out on the 
Hindustan-Tibet road. From here the Cinle-Mucsouri mule-tracl: 
dropred steeply dow four thousand feet into the Giri Valley. Fron 
@ narrow bridge we lookcd dowa into a emall gorge with 2 streen 
cancading below and 2 bleck and shite bird with V-rhaped teil flew 
by - the Little Porktail. Just beyond wc met for the first and only 
time that curious bird the Reckct-tsiled Drongo, with the thin fork: 
of its tail curved round like the rim of ¢ tennis reckct. 

The Thakar's house at Sainj reminded Mary of the buildings in 
"Lost Horizon", end here two ponics from the Raja of Realsan aweitcd 
us. We climbed steadily now, through forests of blue pine end deoder, 
spruce. 2nd ilex, to the State canitel, Desh. Latif, Qureshi and a 
student party were alrecdy here and a pleasant Sikh officiel met us 
with the offer of beer now or tee when it woe ready. With great 
presence of mind Mery eccented the beer, end the tea came in due 
course. The Sikh State Manager geve Mery the key of a cupboard 
well-stocked with beer, soda, whisky and gin. We offered him onc 
of his own drinks end invited him to dinner. It wes 11.0 when we 
got to bed. "It had been a lovely day" says Mary's log "and I remembered 
the red-headed lizard which had pecped et me from the ton of <2 yellow 
cactus flower." = BS re eee os . 7 : 

On a 9,000ft pass next day we caught another Snow Anollo — 
Parnassius Hardwickei - not so rare es the one caught near Kolchoi 
but very beautiful with its red, blue and white spots on green wings. 
At the border of Theroch State two days later our collecting mania 
made us forget our manners. ‘CStete officials - a Forest Officer end 
Police Inspector - were waiting to sreet us, and a smart policeman 
solemnly precented arms. Just as this ceremony was completed we 
noticed some very beautiful butterflies, with transparent blue sings, 
edged with bleck. They were a kind we hed long sought, p-pilio 
cloanthus, the Glassy Blucbottle, and with a hasty explanation we 
gave chace. Far from heing put out, the Police Inspector joincd 
eagerly in the pursuit and shared our triumph at the capture. That 


Wee a long day of twenty miles, with another high ridge to crorr, 


: A 
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and we were erateful for Tharoch ponics. Curcshi and the students 
had left-uc now for the Chaur, end only c rmell terty were Icft for 
Benderzunech — Latif, Raoof ond our nevel men Cher Khan moking Lis 
first trip in the hills. Ne@ar Bakhsh was with us as cook to 

meke sure that Mary stayed fit. From the ridge top she walked 
eheed of us along c forest path vhilst Recof ond Sher Khan roce 

the ponies for a change. Sudcenly there wee a rercam. We rushed 
to her - 2 eneke had crossed the vath in front of her ene we cow 


it disappearing. ‘She knew it was harmless, and the cerca hed 
becn instinctive - a very funny sensation, she said. 

The Wazir of Theroch welcomed us to the comfortable Guest 
House with the traditional deli, a gift to a guest of all the 
things he will need whilst in the State - flour, cgges, butter, 
trout. biscuits, sweets and a half bottle of whisky. The fish 
worried us as Madar Bakhsh end the mules were far behind and 
didn't arrive till midnight, but Sher Khen cleaned them with 
naval efficiency and all was.well. 

The Wasir took us to the palace next morning. The door was 
a solid picce of deodar six feet high, five feet wide end five or 
six inches thick. The Rana of Tharoch was a friendly middle-eged 
men who syoke no inglish and took a ereat fancy to Zhuko. We 
persuaded him to stert a Young Ferners!' Club but a modern outlook 
could scarcely be expected in a small state fifty miles from the 
nearest cart road. 

Two Gaye eter we were dowm at 3, o00ft. Seeking relief from 
‘the 1 heat in the ieenteid weters of the Tons. Our ton Jaye! leave | 
and assault on Banderpunch had begun. The Tons, coming down from 
the glaciers of the Borasu veaks, wes pale jade in colour. For 
two days we-climbed up it to Detmir, the lest village. The 
villagers had never heerd of Benderpunch or of anyone trevelling 
uv the eade volley we now followed. It was eae mass of rhododendrons 
ond azaleas for miles and the going was extremely rough. Waterfalls 
came down from the snow peaks above, two thoucand feet in two or 
three groceful leaps. The mules had been lcft at Datmir and some 
cheerful villagers carricd our loads. All day we fought our way 
up this norrow valley but by AO8n. we had covered only nine miles. 
We were then in a wood of silver birchee near the upper tree limit 
of 14,000ft. Beyond 2 stonce-covered slope 2 tiny lzke nestled in 
a erarsy hollow, with the last of the birch trees and a clump of 
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pink ané meiuve rhodedendrons. Beyond thr. w+." 2 rough stone hut, 
built by the Gujer cummer herdemen v0 vould not bring their 
flocks up for a month yet. This word provice shelter for the 
porters, and here we made our bore cump et 14,500 ft. Clouds 
obscured the view shenad: no :coner were the tents pitched than 
rein foll in torrents, and fresh cnow appeared on the slones jurt 
above usr. So much fresh cnow hed fallen in the lart two days 
that we had given up hove of climbing Benécrpunch. We had not 
feen it yet, excent from the ton of c ridge three deys before. 

We hed only three days eat the srt and the man, en old edition 
of 0.8.53 I, 4 miles to the inch, wen uneless. This valley had 
never been properly surveyed at all, merely sketched in eccording 
to the surveyor's imagination. Not only were several gleciers 
not shown, but whole ridges and valleys were missing. 

The night was cold, and it took stern will-power to rise 
ecrly, but the dewn wes lovely, A short way above us began the 
glacier, 2a formidable ice-wall much higher and rougher than 
Kolehoi. Great peeks towered all round, but which was Banderpunch? 
We packed for a high cemp and Latif, Raoof, Mary and I left with 
porters at 9.0em. The porters would return and Sher Khan would 
bring up further supplies next day. 

4n hour's arduous scrambling brought us above the mouth of 
the glecicr. Steep grassy slopes studded vith vrimla and dwarf 
iris led to loose shaley nullehs, and there to the huge boulders 
of the terminal moraine. For the next hour we went up a subsidiary 
lateral moraine with a magnificent peek of sheer rock and henging 
gleciers towering 2bove us on our left — Sugnelin or Cwargarohini 
were its two nemes, meaning "Path to Heaven". Above us to the 
right, on the other sice of the glecier 2 jagged rocky, ridge .,.., 
soared up to what munt be onc of the main veaks of Benderpunch. 
Over its N.E. shoulder jutted a triangular rock peak which must 
be the slightly higher Black Peek 20,956ft. The main glecicr 
ahead over which one of the Datmiris said he had once gone to 
Rarcil in the Bhegirathi valley: gave access to an evenly sloving 
ridge of snow that led in one long sweep to the summit of the 
Black Peak. Alas, that was too for for us, necessitating two 
more camps. (Seven years leter the Black Peak was climbed by 
that ridge). In the time at our disnosal there was only one way: 


we could go. Across the glacier to the South a hanging valley 
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of cnow: reached by a steep slope of icc and boulders, Ind to 

another amphithcetre of vocals West of the one above us. For 

two hours we threaded cur vay through 2 chaos of ice valicys 

and moraines, end for anothcr hour through enow and patches of 

shale. At 3.Opm. we callcd a halt in the middle of the valley, 

ecratched a level nlace emongst come shale with our ice-axer, 

and pitched two tiny tents. The porters went dom end left us 

alone in thet valley of snow and silence. A tiny frozen »ool 

geve us weter and we heated soup and ovaltine on Ditz stoves. 

A roar like en express train chattered the silence, and an 

avelanche peelcd off the face above us. Some of it rolled 

towards our shale islanec, but we were sete enough in the centre 

of the valley. We settled down to 2a long and not very conmfortatle 

night, holding cach other close for warmth. We shouted Good 

night to Letif and Raoof in the other tent, but heard only snores. 
At 16,500ft. the cold was intense. Getting up wes painful, 

end our boots hed to be thawed out over 2 candle. The valley 

wes a glistening white besin in the crystal air. The far rin, 

perhens two miles ceway, looked only a few hundred yards. From 

its lowest point, just under 18,000ft., three peaks led up in 

abrupt stens to the main peak of Benderpunch. We would never 

meke that. But nearer to us; on the right of the col was 

another: fine 19,0900ft. peak rether nearer to us. A snow gully, 

and rocks, led up to a beautiful cone of snow. We could manage 

Bhote Ae ree Tee (ine 
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The cnow wan frozen crisply under our feet end going was 
easy, but the valley was a eun-trap end by 9.0 am. the heat was 
intense. Heavy clothes were shed at the foot of the gully. 

Two hours’ stiff climbing brought us to the ridge at 11.30, 
and. then came a hard ctruggle up the last two hundred feet of 
steep snow and vock. Raoof led the way, I helved Mary from 
above, end Latif assisted from below. We reached the veek at 
noon, but in front was a higher peak etill, joined to ours by 
a knife-cdge ridge of rnow. We negotiated this carcfully and 
Mary set her foot on the final peak at 12.30. We sank thankfully 
onto 2 convenient rock, the battle won. Below us rock feces and 
snow slones dronoed rtecply away to ce small snow-fiecld e thourcend 
feet below, end then the world ended in a sea of cloud. A slight 


break showed the Jumna Vallcy apparently miles below -— and indecd 
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it would be 14,000°%t. straight dom. Ab ca Lend oct that valley 
would be Jamnotri; the source o* the Juma - thet river where 
the peacocks called far oway vy the wnatehned test houre of 
Choinra. A ctorm seemed to de raginy below, but our om world’ 
Wee one of renotc, untroublec peaks. We could not now rec the 
mein glacier at all but Sugmelin verse beyond it, clothed in 
chaotic icc. 

We spent two hourr on that glittering peak; out of life 
end out of the world. "He whe toinke of Himechal shall have 
pardon for all sins, ond all thiv.g- that die on Himachal, and 
all that in dying think of his snows, ore freed from sin". 
Then cerefully we traverced the knifc-ecge, desccndead the stcen 
pitches - and threw caution to the winds in a glorious glisesade 
dom the gully we had so peinfully climbed. Cher Khan, waiting 
at the tents, had to be restrained from sterting ctraight un the 
Weet face above. That night was very uncomfort-ble. Strange 
poulders had appeared under my bed. Ky burnt ace end neck 
were an egony. Outcide the moonlight ley cilver on the snow 
and the valley wes elmost ars bright as by day. 

: We had hed no glacier cream. ilary had protected her face 

a little, but mine was raw. We packed and movec the baggage 

dovn next day whilst the others made an ettempt on the peak to 

the East. <A storm broke as we reached the glacier. We were 

soaked when we reached the base camp and the dogs, who went 

wild with joy. It rained heavily for three hours more as we 

lay in oun clecoine © ba, tc, Worrying efor ‘the safety ¢ of the others. rae 
Then we heard their voices. Blizzard had shrouded them on the 

second highest veak at 19,500ft; Latif was snow-blind; they . 

hed wisely turned back. 

By those fantactic waterfalls, those acres of yellov 
azalea and oink rhododendron, we marched rapidly next day, the 
last three miles through nanther~heunted forest. One of our 
mules had been killed by 2 nanther and we were fearful for the 
dogs. They were no Plutos! The irritation of my burnt fece 
nearly drove me mad, till in desperation I siered a razor and 
seraved off a ten days' old beard and much of the peeling skin. 

Mary hed cuffcred too but the last of the Rana's whisky made us 
feel human agein. On May 15th. we were back at Tara Devi having 


coverca 300 miles in 20 days. A last curprise for Mary had been 
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Jubbal State, with its om hydro-clectric scheme, nodcrnm conitatvion 
end clectric heaters for the Gucst nNouse pethvatert 
Latif left immediately for Inglanc, first of the statf to he revs 


to see youth xork and attend courses there, % war pica.:ant to he 


home again in the gardens, to meet Talbots and Kirschnors agein: 
pleesant not to heve to rise wt dwun and neck everything for sc 
fresh move onwards. But our minds were ctill filled with the 
unearthly beauty of that hich, cnow-filled valley walled round by 
peake. It seemed so remote, co much enother world, thet, ve 


wondered if it had ever existed. 


uate 
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2 16 The In@ of it All. 


There was a perty in the Nomertead ceréenr on June ene. 
scr hary's birthdey, end Mader Belchsh croduced a memmifiecat 
Gee with tventy cight candles on it. A oury weck followed. 
scouts frou all over the provinee had vecn invited to an AAventure 
cumn from which rome would be relectcd for the International 
Iesbsree to be held in France next yeor ~ 1947. The Punjebtr 
new voveror, Sir Even Jenkins, came out to virit the camr and 
aticnd the lrovinciel Council iMceting. Mery wae hostess at the 
Council tes aftcruerds and rhoved IR. round the gercenr. She 
took pert in the Conmisrionerz" Conference the following @sy snd 
was never fitter or hcppicr in her lifc. She hed climbed her 
mountain, sunshine an@ flowerr were round her, end the Tar Devi 
summer stretched timelercsly ahead. 

Aftoruerds I remembered that she hed made one or two strange 
remarks. Had she suspected comething - none synptoms remembered. 
from a previous illncss? On the 9th. we joined in all the fim 
pnd compenionshiy of the last dinner and vamofire. Next morning 
she was ill. I curred the camp cook, and rent for the Tera Devi 
doctor, an old friend, We came up tvice a day end I nursed her 
carefully for three dey. We had been so busy the fortnight 
before we had had little time together. Now we were together the 
whole time, and strangely hanvy in svite oP the ilinerr. Next 
day she was: no better and Dr. Mahajan rang tie Civil furgeon in 
Simla. I helped her to bathe and put on clean pyjamas, che tied 
her hair with a red ribbon, end we carrie? her through the ecrdens 
and down the long path to the ambulance. The Walker Horvital ‘was 
just off the Hindustan-Tibet road, a Swiss-tyoe building on a 
wooded ridge looking down into the valleys north of Simla. I 
felt relieved that she was in cavable hands and went off to see 
Mildred Talbot in Corstorpvhans Hotel nearby. 

Tt was Mildred vho came for me next cay. An immediate 
overation wac necerrary. Mary was cheerful - very much herrelf, 
but a little weak. ‘She held tightly to me, and just said "My Bill" 
several times. At 3.0 the Civil Surgeon arrived, Tenmple-Raston, 
smart, dapper Army type, immaculatcly dressed. "Cowley" he caid; 


"Wetll co our best, but it's very doubtful. It's dangerous to do 
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it but at would be more dongerovs to leave. 3%." Three intcrminable 
hours lator he cane oul, mo lorcet Gunner, hic face pale and drewn. 
I held the verendeh reil ver: tightly ane Mildred stood close to 
mee "I'm sorry" he said, "it was Loveless. We did what we could. 
Ptefll] be comfortable, but she will live verhans twelve hours, 
terhaps tventy four. It would have been better fer her, and 
ueyhape for all of us, if she'd died on the table." It had 
Cceveloned greduelly from her ix«t operation. India had meade no 
difference. The sunshine and c-etives life hada helped her. He 
dadn't know how she had lived the Jest time, and the last three. 
monsbs had been 2 miracle, a shcer 53M from heaven. 

"Can I tell hor? I think she'c rather know," I asked. "No = 
Io scan't say therc's no chance whatever, end che ought to be given 
every chance, even if che lived only for a month, as an invalid." 
There wae a sickmers in my throct and a pein in my chest. Mildred 
put her erms round me and tried to contort me, then went off to 
ring Phil in Delhi. The Cabinet Mission was there and important 
ennouncements were expected but he said he would come immediately. 

The Matron gave me a room near Mary's and some dinner. Mary 
had come round end was still cheerful. I sat by her for en hour 
ana menoged to be cheerful myself. Then the houce-surgeon and 
nurses got to work on her with injections. 

She had a good night end woke at 5.30; very bright end chatty. 


+ 


I was’ with her for three hours. She complained that they weren't 
giving her cnough to drink end when she sot out of thir place che 
would drink two bottles of beer straight off. Temnlo-Raston seid 
he'd buy her the beer himrelf, the darling! She had rallied 
wonderfully - he couldn't hold out falre hover but each tirelve 
hours counted. Phil had arrived by lunchtime end war a tover of 
strongth. But ac the efternoon wore on she grew weeker. The 
Civil Surgeon said it warn't so good but for two hours Phil should 
take me away; and he prescribed a large vhircky. We hed hardly 
Liniched dirmer when a phone call. camc. We dashed round. She 
had refured to have en oxygen tube end they thought To might 


cuceced. I told her we mict climb our mountein, ond necdrd 
oxygen for the last few huneved feet to the peak. "Io chen't 

be there" che raid. Gnee she eclanned my face for bothering hew 
with the oxygen. end then for a wonder!) moment cut her erm 


round my nee, nrersca me close to her, ene mureured "Oh Bil) ~ 
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thin ic our first night tocether for a lows 22.2." Ve Tought 
on for enother hour, I holding her } nds and Thil holding the 
oxyeen f'mnel. We hed to ston her ~ ling anything cway. Once 
when I neorly geve wey Phil leoncd over and kneaded the brelk of 
my neck with iron fingers. “he coulen't make it. Cleep cance, 
the breathing altcred, end ronmetine efter midnight rhe cied in 
my arms. 

It was very neoecful outside, 2 fall moon bething the voodr 
end filling the valley below. sore Himalayan Berbetr gave their 
melancholy night call from the hitlside above, like a peacock's 
call but shorter end sharncr. Jai Rain and Dilawar Khan hed been 
taking it in turns to wait outride. It war Jai Ram now who ran 
to me with anxious face es I welked weakly dovn the steps. I 
shook my head, unable to sneck. "Oh, Schib - -" Jai Ram turned 
aside to hice his ow grief. I scribbled sone instructions for 
the funcrel which would heve to be that afternoon, end Jai Ren 
went sadly back to Tara Devi. 

When he returned twelve hourre later, it wer with 212 the 


wealth of his gardene - - white rocce, white lilics end giediols, 
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blue agoventhus. Serdar Sakib had made the other errengementc. 
There var 2 guard of honour of scouts, and Taci “ohsin, her 
friend of Kolehoi and other camps, cerried the Eeadeaucrters 
Standard. So we went along the Hindustan-Tibet road again to 
‘Sanjaoli, with the cnow peakr beyond, and she ves buried next 
to Goorge Bee, the old Norfolk cowman. The Governor wes there, 


POR Oat ron ee We Ca el neo, swe we 
George Brander, the thanote, the Marsdens, and the tecnabs; the 


Kirechners, and all the staff and gardeners fron Tara Devi. 
Phil and Mildred kent close to me. The sun war hot ene dclow 
the cemctery was a deep green valley. For years afterwards; in 
sleep, I would sometimes find myself rinking dow and down into 
that valley. 

Kirechners took me to drink cold beer at the station before 
we went home. We walked vn the cinder nath and Sirdar Sehid 
remembered that as che war carried dow it rhe had said "Good-—byc" 
to him in a soft voice. The dogs behaved very strangely and 
sadly. 

Sir Fvan Jenkinr had asked me to stay at Government Hourc, 
and a week later incuired very gently if I would like to change 


my job. I said I would have to retain come administrative control 
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for tho time being but that the staff were quite exanable of 
carrying on othervire end I vould be grateful for a chrngre. 
In July I was at the Sceretariet in Lahore cs Under 
Secretary Cupply Devartment, reroonsible for yvurcharine, 
collecting and insyvecting the Punjab's surnlus corn and rice, 
elloceting end dcsvetching it to other srovinecs. T continuce 
to live at Montmorency Perk, rend ta ride out over the ficlds 
in the carly morning before going to office. R.A.P. verronnel 
were still about end I even took rome of them up to Tara Lovi 
again in October for ten days' leave. Marie Louise Kirrchne: 
ceme with us on a trek to the Cheur, ec I had onee cone wivn 
Mre. Hore to Junga. But it was too painful. 
Latif had gone straight to my mother's house on errivel 
in Englend, te get the news that shook him perhaps more than 
anyone else on the staff, and cast a shadow over his short 
time in Fnglend. Ue was back with me in November, end Sita 
Ram went to Loughtorough on a.year's Diploma Course. Gurechi 
would follow a ycar later and take the Punjab ccouts to the 
Jamboree in France. 
. Tours now were to grain cilos end storage cheds, but 
Quresrhi came on some of them to orgenice District Scout meetings 
and the collection of funds for the Jamboree contingent. Latif 
came on others to tele me to come of his Young Farmers! Clubs. 
There were uneary rumours in the Province now. We heard 
then 4 through whe Y.#.C.'s. The Nein Hence Mas working egrinst | 


” yy oe ay es / 
the Pronicas ‘Siz Khisar Hyat Khen, one the Unionies Ministry. 
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"Pakistan" was now the word cverywhere. None of the I.C.S. in 
the Punjab had ever seriourly believed this possible. but it 
seemed that Jinnah was adamant against Federation. Phil Talbot 
had interviewed him and found him @ifficult end inconriderete. 

On their side the Hindu leaders had made no great cffort to 
placate the -uelims. The Sikhs were also clamouring for syecial 
treatment. 

In February 1947 I gratefully accented an offer of cight 
months! leave, which would cover the Jamboree in France. I 
should be beck in October to nee the handing over of nower 
echeduled for 1948, and maybe I would have recovered sufficiently 
to stay on in independent India if offercd a jod. I still could 
not belicve that Pakistan was pel ietent dy or ceonomiceally a 


fearible idea. 
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T resigred ar Provineial Seeretery end Serdexy Sehio Sarcer 
Uertial singh at lart atteined the nort which he fully decerved. 
Latif accompenicd mc to Kerachni. He hed never been very fer 

away from me there monthr. iy nlane war 2 doy late in departing; 
snd we went out to that sunny beech at Menorar end swam egoin in 
a sperkling sea, but a ghost was with us both. 

As the York circlcéd uv into the dawm above the Perricn Gulf 
I jittle thought thet it would be ten years before I sew the soil 
ot Tudia again. It was February 20th. Over the radio as we 
nezred Hachdad came Attlee's announcement thet vower would be 
trenaferred not later than June 1948, and that Mountbatten var 
to renloce Wavell. 

In his New Year Nessage for the Scout Fulletin the Punjeb 
Premier Sir Khisar Hyct hed written on the problem of communal 
harmony in Indie and "this great vrovince of the Punjab". 

"dith its allied movements for Young Farmers' Ciubs, Students! 
Cemps, Mountaineering and Youth Hostels, Scoutine can pley 2 
vital sert in the immediate future of the Punicb. It ic a pity 
that the leaders of all volitical parties heve not been trained 
2s scouts, or thet they cannot now be gathered together into one 
scout training camo. Our greatest hove is that those young 
peovle who ere now scouts will eventually be the leederse of the 
future, with the svirit of camps where Murlinm, Sikh, Hindu and 
Christian work, vlay, cook and eat togethcr. Let 1947 be a year 
yhon the. scoutr of the Punjab. set a shining pxangle.of , brotherhood . 
and good fellowchiv to all." 

The April Bulletin told of "the mad ergy of Bloodshed and 
arson which har worked havoc in Lehore, Amritsar, Rawalpindi, 
Attock, Gurgeon and Multan." This was nothing to whet wes to 
follow. On June 3rd. Attlee ennounced thet nower would be 
transferred "to one or two successor authorities" by the middle 
of August 1947. This meant Pertition. The Jfuclim League head at 
last overthrow the Unionist Ministry and the Sikhs had throwm 
in their lot with the Hindus. On July 16th. the Indian Indenendence 
Bill passed its third resding in the Commons. British India was 
to be dividcd into two andevendent Dominions of India and Pakistan 
from August 15th. A Commission would demarcete bounderics in the 
Punjab end Bengal. 


It was murder. This precivitete decision by the Labour 
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Governncnt Which Navell hed tefusca to covr, oat; cost over a 
million lives. ‘here ore some membars of-the Punjab I.C.S. who 
think it Was corsoct, that the ciivetion ned deteriorated so 
much, the authority of Gistzict officers been so undermined by 
the politicions, thet we could not heve prevented catactropke 
by stoying longer. The mejenity chere my view that it was a 
Gicsctrous error. Wavyell himeclf hes a olen for a two-tier 
vithdreavel, reteining control of the disnuted areas until some 
rcasonoble rolution could te reached. This would have been 
sensible. It would not only hove caved the Punjab but also 
have vrevented Kashmir becomins: 2 wevld problem for cur 
lifetime. One wonéers by how nerrov a nargin thet was turned 
down as "politically impossible". Nothing could have been 
worre than the vlan edonted and the timing and metho] of ite 
adootion. I have the greatest admiration for “Mountbatten ar 

a Supreme Commander. No @oubt as Governor Generai of the new 
independent Indie he was a scuccess. But for the Punjab and 
for Pakisten he vas a disaster. 

There hed been trouble in the Punjab for months, yet no 
special precautions were teken. The Governor, Sir Evan Jenkins, 
gave repeated warnings of the danger. The stress from Delhi war 
all on getting out anc leaving the new Governments to clear un 
the mecs. The men who would be the new governors did ‘nothing 
whatever to help. The adninistration of the Punjab. built up 
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over “é century es a rolitical and economic unit, with its fine 
“netroexiof cendlr iteking hd account of comwnal elighmentej" had? to" * 
to be snlit in a mettcr of nine or ten weeks. Police, finence. 
education, railways, cenels, all the devertments of Government 

had to be divided. It war an imvossibility. The Funjab exvlodcé. 
Whole villages werc massaercd. Nillionre of refugees: flocked both 
ways and were murdered as they went. The fanatics and criminals 
on both sides led a macs hysteria of killing. In the middle of 

it British officers were going home, the British Army wee going 
home, Muslim units of the Indian army were being transferred to 
anew Paliston Army. The Poekisten Government, sterting com-letely 


oor nosition to bo offective et first. It 


fron serctch, wac in c. 
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is difficult to bclicve that something more could not heve been 
done from Delhi. 
Amongst o11 the blood some noble deeds were @onc by men of 


all coamunities who kent their headr. Fcouts did indced set a2 
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good exemple. a> Lhigar Hyat had ezhorted. The “cout Associztion, 
like evusything elce, hed to ve divided. ’ Yontuorcney Park went 
to Pakictan, Tara Devi to India. TI hod walxeé out of my houre 
at Montmorency Park with lugeage for air trevel only, end left 
everything clre ae it wae for my return in October. TI hac sold 
the horses; perting with Deadly Vightrhade most reluctantly efter 
nearly seven years. But Vader Bakheh hed teken hir fomily ond my 
tve dogr un to Tara Devi for the summer, end Raoof also was 
diuere when the massacres began. arder Schib concealed them in 
the liomectced for eae week and then put then on a lorry with 
loud of fimcwooe built around them, and cent then to the sefety 
fa gucrded cemp in Delhi. He himself ret et the Tara Devi 
telephone for an hour to meke sure that no mensages were yphoncd 
through to Simia to worn the bazaar crowds of the ruse. 
Eventually by guarded convey they arrived safely in Lahore where 
Raoof joined Latif ond the rest of the staff in running a gigantic 
refugee cann at Walton. The fcout Association ployed @very big 
part in handling the immense refugee vroblem. Fveryone wee worked 
to a shadow. Latif almost died of cholera. Padre Guiton of the 
Palanpur Mission and Scout Troop did die. Many friends were never 
heard of egeain. Madar Bakhsh and Dilewar Khan ars cooks and 
orderlies worked as herd as enyone anc remained pernanently on 
the Scout staff, so that their futures were assured. Poor as 
he was Meder Bakhsh edonted a little boy sho hea lost all reletives 
i ane opne rien = - agate mew | who he wes, ot whence he, CONE 8 ie, tir ageest 
Sita Ram, in “Englend, hed left his “Pemiy at Yalton, but the; 
were well cared for by Latif until they could go safely to India. 
At Easter and Whiteuntide Sita and I went clinbing in the Lake 
Sastrict with two friends of Nery's, Peggy and Jean Warren. Later 
Jean end I went waiking together — and got cuictly married. GQureshi 
brought the Punjab Scouts to London and I went with them to the 
Jamboree in France. But it was not a happy time for any of us. 
Nany of the boys did not know the fate of their varents. After 
the Jamboree we all went and camped with F.L.5rayne, retired now 
from the Army as well as from the I.C.S. He had a suceessfal 
fruit ferm in Norfolk end we picked his evvles for hin. 
A demend hed come from Lehore that those I.C.S. Officers 
who wirhed to return chould indicate which of the two Governments 


India or Paltisten, they sished to cerve. Latif, Gurcshi. Madar 


; Boe, tat dena, Seo Wa genet 
ooRam, Sorte vuev, the Yechdevs 





Balthsh were in Pekisten. Sit 
were in Indin. I could not choone bevxseen them. I might vrefer 
Tora Devi to Montnuorcney Peri: - put ee a Civil Servant I “aought 
I should be prenered to serve eitner Government. My passage was 
booked and I was ready. 

In the state of nationel jealoury prevailing neutrality wes 
not acceptable. If I had chocen either outright I might have 


who Wes ou leeve tas 


been or that olene. But in feet no one 
invited back. <A fow still in the ecuntry. stayed on, in both 
India end Pakistan, but only a ve.y few. For most, a career hed 
cone to an end. But for thoce of uz in the Funjab it was worse 
than that. A country had ceared to exist. In November Phil end 
Mildred Talbot stonned in London on the way home to the U.S.A. 
end Jean snd I met them. We were talking in the lounge of their 
hotel when a tall figure in 2 flowing purcree came in. It was 
Sir Khizer Hyat Khan, who had narrowly erceped with bis life from 
political enemies, and hed come to England for ca time. “Well, 
Cowley" he said sadly "We ere both exiles now." He was able to 
return later to lead a quiet life on his estates, but that sense 


of exile persisted for many. 


Postscript 


When John Lawrence wa: Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab 
efter the “utiny he ured to say that he wished he could rotire 
to some cuiet corner and become a former or grazicr. APurr 
retirement he did buy a 60 acre farm near London end reared 
cows, sheep-and-pigs. On one oceasion he war seen carrying a 
lerge hamper into the Indic Office, which he refured to trurt 
to anyone else. It was 2a crnecial nig which he was presenting 
to an Indian friend! It was said of him thet at any time in 
his career = except later on when he became Viceroy and his 
health feited - he could have earncd his living as a navvy. 

I bought. a:emall farm nyself, below the Hambleton Hillr. 
From time to tine menbers of my old starf, on the training 
veriods in Fnglend: which I had. arranged, came to stay - Cureshi, 
Raoof and others. Sarder Sahib came and proudly drove a trector 
for me. P.C.Singha ceme on an agricultural course and we telked 
of Kolshoi. After its explorion the Punjab, sheken and echemed, 
had settled down in its ceperete helvese to a bewildered corrow 
af the heart from which the older people never recovered. There 
jete: ea sroblem: to ROTVE Whole c egrieulturel pommuni ties 
had been moved 5a alion ‘lend. ‘Vdllions of refugees hed to he: 
re-settled, deecrted villages to be re-allocated. Canals in 
Pakistan had their headworks in Inéia. Rivers flowed from Indic 
into Pakistan. How should their waters be divided? 


There were able Indien end Pakisteni I.C.5. men, lately: 


os 


collcegues, cn both sides, ar well as many technical experts. 
The two armies were commandcd by old comrades. Most of the 
practical difficultics were gradually solved. The two countries 
might have setticd down rearonably well if it had not been for 
the qucstion of Keshmir. Behind 211 the legal and political 
arguments the basic facts remain that Karhmir's natural 
geogravhical end econemic links, as well az its religious ones, 
are With Pakirten. Pekictan could have obtained some benefit 


from Karhmir. With s#kvard communications, and with the great 
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defenec orot! re tnvolved, Narhmir has cost India Per ns thevi 


che cea rer hope to get out of it. Howrtbatten rhoula ticver 
have ucecopted the accernion to India of this Munlim State with 
a Hindu ~uler. Nehru rhould have had the rtetermenrhip to let it 
co. India would hove been far dotter employed ueing her rerourcen 
te solve her own internal probleme. Again terrible cufferings 
were involved in the forcible partition by war which resulted. 

Yarming is a creat enodyne. Across the yearns and voroner 
*he Aistance I begen, ar a farmer myrclf, to feel a closer kinrhin 
with tnosc peasant farmorr of the Punjab vlains end the Himaleyen - 
velteyo. Av timer the longing beosine terrible to hear the villege 
rounds again - the ercak of a bullook oart; mle bellr3 the 
poecooks and the jackals celling by the Juma river. Or to cmell 
the yellow muctard flovers, and the smoke frow a cow-dung fire. 

It wac not till 1957 that I did go back, with a Yorksnire 
Himaleyan Expedition, but that is another story. 4 war greatly 
impressed then by the progress made, and vy the almost mircionary 
enthuriaem of rome of the young men engages er. rural develovment 
work in India. The Sachdeve and tho Vacudeve were in Delhi. I 
vicited my old fricnds et Chainra and Hiravur ond heard the 
‘peacocks calling in the cunret; I wondered again by the Otu 
jheel in Hirsar. In Pakistan Lotif, Raoort, Bhatty ond Oureshi 
woloomed me at the horder with oven arms end led me to Walton. 
Madar Pakhrh shoved me proudly his edoptec cron. The Young 
Farmers’ Clubs hed continued in Indse but hae Soen dropped in 
Pekisten for volitical motiven, beeoure ot their’ connection with 
Khizar Hyat Khon. Latif was resvonsible for 9 chain of Youth 
florteln through the Murree Hille, with a model one at Taxila 
near the Archacological Muccum. We went thers and virited the 
Zaildar, Heider Zaman Khon, with « flourishing fara by the River 
Haro where he and I had shot duck seventeen years before. I 
climbed with Latif in the Kaghan Vellcy. In Rewalnvindi 3 met 
Zefrul Aheon, who, es Deputy Commicsioner in Dharaneola, had 
looked after me in an attack of mountain sickners. Pe wer now 
moneging Pekicten Airways and arranged a flight Lor me an tho 
Dakota that flien ¢nily over’the HWimalayar to Gilgit cnd Ckardu. 
The pilot ciroled close under the icy walle ond epiver of Nenea 
Parbat for my benefit. 


The tyvedition took me to Kenera mad suluy end the verics 


